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A FORGOTTEN HERO 

* "IVT ^^^ years ago this May^ Admiral Dewey fought the battle of 

1^ Manila Bay — up to that time the third encounter our Navy had 

had in Asiatic waters; the other two being Captain (afterwards 

j Admiral) McDougall's brilliant success with the wooden Wyoming, at 
Shimonoseki, Japan, in 1863, ^^^ ^^^ ill-fated Formosa fight in 1871, 

i when Lieutenant Mackenzie was killed. 

\ 

These are matters of history, not too far distant to be easily remem- 

\ bered ; yet how many Americans of to-day know that the Stars and Stripes 
once waved for a month over an enemy's captured city in Africa ? It is 

f hard for the present generation to realize that within fifteen years men 

j were living in New York who could recall a time when all the European 

I Powers, and the United States as well, paid an annual tribute to the 
Barbary pirates, and Christian captives were languishing in the vilest 
prisons,* or worked in the most crushing labors by the native rulers of 
Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli. The story is too long for our present space. 
It is to be hoped some historian may yet give it to the world in full.* 
Suffice it to say that the last pirate stronghold — ^Algiers — slacked only ten 
years of being three centuries old when it was conquered by France in 
1 830.' 

That the United States, youngest of all the nations, was the first to 

^ From the pirate's den 
Or stem Morocco's tyrant fang escaped, 
The wretch half wishes for his bonds again. 

— ^Thomson — The Season, Summer. 
2 Since the above was written, there has been published Our Navy and the Barbary 
Corsairs by G. W. Allen, an interesting work which contains much valuable information 
on that subject. 

>Yet at this moment there exists a remnant of the veritable pirates who figure in the 
pages of Robinson Crusoe as " Sal lee rovers," in the forms of the natives of the Riff coast of 
Morocco; less bold than their ancestors, but otherwise quite the same as they who harried 
the seas far and wide and sometimes landed and sacked seaports. In 1631, the town of 
Baltimore, County Cork, Ireland, who sacked by an Algerine pirate, and 337 men, women 
and children taken prisoners to Algiers, where they were sold as slaves. 

I 



2 A FORGOTTEN HERO 

refuse continuance of tribute-payment and to humble the Dey of Algiers 
by Decatur's fleet in 1815, was due chiefly to the example set several 
years before, by a man who had (as was said in 1802 of the late Admiral 
John H. Russell), " the courage of forty Numidian lions." 

William Eaton was bom at Woodstock, Conn., in 1764, and joined 
Washington's army in 1780. He appears as a private in Captain James 
Dana's company, of General Waterbury's brigade, and was discharged 
as a sergeant in 1783. The inflexible determination which was destined 
long afterwards to carry him successfully through a desperate enterprise 
against great odds, was now to be manifested in his struggles for a 
college education. Poverty of the grimmest kind could not daunt him, 
and he was graduated at Dartmouth. 

In 1792 he returned to army life, as a captain in what is now the 
oldest infantry regiment — the Third — then commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry B. Gaither. His impetuous temper soon brought him 
into collision with other ofiicers, but from each encounter he managed to 
come out ahead — an augury of future years. He saw active service 
against the Indians in the West, and helped build Fort Recovery. 
Ordered to St. Mary's, Georgia, he had a serious difference with Colonel 
Gaither, coming out successfully, his position being supported by the Sec- 
retary of War. From January to July, 1797, he seems to have been 
unassigned, but was then appointed Consul to Tunis. A voyage there 
was then a matter of so serious nature, that he had to wait until December, 
1798, for a vessel to convey him. Arriving in February, 1799, he began 
at once the active life for which Nature had pre-eminently fitted him, 
and in which, as we shall see, had he been properly supported by his own 
government, he would have won renown not inferior to that of Decatur, or 
any other of the actors in the drama of the Barbary States. He was 
marked by Nature and Destiny to command, to advance, never to re- 
treat, and to succeed — so far as he himself was concerned. He took 
almost instant rank as the most vigorous and fearless foreign representa- 
tive that Tunis, or all Africa, for that matter, had ever seen. Ethan 
Allen at his best was not his superior in audacity, and would have been his 
inferior in diplomacy. His description of his first audience with the Dey 
in characteristic: "A huge, shaggy beast, sitting on a low bench with 
his hind legs gathered up like a tailor or a bear. On our approach he 
reached out his forepaw, which the Consul-General humbly kissed, and we 
(including four American (ship) captains) followed his example. The 
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animal seemed at that moment to be in a harmless mood — ^he grinned 
several times, but made very little noise." 

He was destined to have a long and tedious experience with the 
" beast," lasting for four years; for the treaty which he was commissioned 
to negotiate was a difficult task. It reads like a romance now, but is a 
fact — in 1795 ^c United States paid Algiers a tribute of $22,000, and it 
cost a million to conclude a treaty with the Dey. Such was the price we 
paid for not having a navy strong enough to protect our commerce in the 
Mediterranean. To keep his *' beast-ship " of Algiers in good humor, 
the frigate Crescent was built at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1798 * and pre- 
sented to him *^ as a compensation for not fulfilling our treaty stipulations 
in time." A singular coincidence was that the captain, chief officers and 
many of the crew which took her out, had been prisoners at Algiers. 
Of course such truckling to Algiers excited the cupidity of Tunis, and in 
June, 1 801, the Bey— or Bashaw, the titles seem to have been used in- 
differently — ^notified Eaton that he required 10,000 stand of arms at once 
from the United States. " Tell your Government to send them without 
delay : peace depends on compliance," was the insolent message he received 
from the Moslem pirate. No wonder Eaton raged — " The Barbary 
Courts are indulged in the habit of dictating their own terms of negotia- 
tion — they are under no restraints of honour or honesty. . . . The as- 
tounding abasement of the Christian nations to these regencies the past 
year. . . . We are the only nation on earth against which Barbary can 
safely cruise. If the Government, in lieu of a ship with presents, will 
consign to me a transport with a thousand Marines between 28 and 38, 
native Americans, properly officered, under cover of a 44-gun frigate, I 
pledge myself to surprise Porto Farina and destroy the Bey's arsenal," 
wrote the Indignant soldier. But his remonstrances fell on deaf ears; 
Jefferson and Madison were apparently for " peace with (dis) honor " and 
the nation which had defeated the British army, and established Its in- 
dependence, continued the degrading annual "present" business. The 
record of these years is mortifying reading to an American, little helped 
by the fact that other nations were doing the same thing. Where were 
then the immortal band who twenty years before had put forth the Dec- 
laration — where the Society of the Cincinnati, that they did not effectu- 
ally protest against this abject vassalage to an insolent foreign despot, 
who was even then holding a thousand Christians as slaves? 

*When we remember that all these humiliating things were done in Washington's life- 
time, it is impossible not to wonder that he did not cast all his influence against them. 
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Though Madison, by 1812, had plucked up courage enough to bring 
about our second war with England, in 1794 he was the head of a peace- 
at-any-price party, largely from the South, who argued that the public 
debt ought to be paid before the pirates were defied — ^that what Europe 
was willing to do, in the way of buying them oflF, was an example we 
should follow: and that a Navy was a menace to liberty: the same 
childish plea that had been advanced against a standing Army. A letter 
which comes to the writer's notice very opportunely may be quoted here. 
It is from Zephaniah Swift, a jurist of that day and congressman from 
Connecticut. It is dated at Philadelphia, January, 1794, and addressed 
to Judge Grosvenor of Pomfret, Ccmn. : " Madison with his party have 
opposed with all their strength the plan of equipping a Naval Armament, 
to protect our trade against the Algerines. This measure [to spend 
$600,000 on the Navy] has been carried by a vote of 47 to 45, and I 
think there is a prospect that we shall be able to adopt such measures that 
will effectually guard our commerce. It is unfortunate that such differ- 
ence of sentiment arises upon questions of such infinite importance to the 
welfare of the United States." 

Even this appropriation was weighted with the provision that the 
work on the six frigates authorized should stop, in case Algiers were will- 
ing to make peace with us. 

In contrast with the present time, when, while our strength is such 
that no foreign nation will attack us, there are persistent efforts to increase 
our Navy, this correspondence is instructive, though not inspiring, reading. 

As we are primarily concerned with Eaton, rather than with the 
whole history of the Barbary States from 1785 to 18 15 when Decatur's 
victory put an end to their insolence, we now return to him. 

But if the government at Washington was craven, not so Eaton, 
though thousands of miles away, in a strange land, without even a Con- 
sular guard to protect him. 

Like John Knox, he was one that never feared the face of man; 
and having horsewhipped a rascal in public, the Dey undertook to bully 
him : " I will send you out of the Kingdom." " You will do me an 
honour which I will take care to appreciate." " How dare you lift your 
hand against a subject of mine in my kingdom ? " " If he had been in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, I would have given him the same treatment" 
In the winter of 1801, the Dey's chief minister made some outrageous de- 
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mands, which Eaton promptly refused: " I tell you again, your peace 
depends on your compliance with this demand of the Dey." " Then on 
me be the responsibility of breaking it — good morning." 

As he left the palace he heard the functionary exclaim to a colleague : 
" By Allah, that man is mad I But we will bring him to terms." But 
they never did. Not until November, 1804, did the chance come for 
which Eaton had waited four years. The de facto Bashaw of Tripoli was 
Yusef Karamauli, who had deposed and banished his brother Hamet, the 
legitimate ruler, who had taken refuge in Egypt. His three children 
were held as hostages in Tripoli. Eaton knew the usurper was unpopular 
with the country, and thought he saw his long-looked for opportunity 
within reach, by affording American aid to Hamet, " setting a back fire " 
as a pioneer would say. He returned to the United States in the spring 
of 1803, after four and a half years' absence, and the next June returned 
in the frigate John Adams. He had employed much of his time in en- 
deavoring to arouse the administration ** to the importance of the plan; 

^Eaton's own characterization of the Jefferson administration, in a letter addressed to 
Colonel Thomas Dwight of Springfield, Mass., from aboard the John Adams, in June, 1804, 
is too forcible not to be quoted here — at least in part: 

"Accompanying the Bey's (of Tunis) letter, demanding a frigate, went forward a fair 
report of the resistance I had opposed to the claim, of my assurance to the Bey that he would 
never receive any further concessions from the United States as the condition of peace, and 
my plain declaration that, if further concessions were made, / v)ould not bi the medium 
through whom they should be communicated. I requested Mr. Madison to make known this 
resolution to the president, with an expression of my further determination that, unless sup- 
ported in the attitude I had taken at that piratical court, and taken in strict obedience to the 
whole tenor of Mr. Jefferson's instructions, I would not serve another season in that station. I 
had perceived a languor in the measures of Government conveming Barbery affairs, which 
foreboded humiliations, in which, not having been accustomed to retraction, I had no notion 
of acting a part. But it was intended these late instructions should be concealed from me, as 
it was also that the prostration of the National honor they authorized, should be from the 
public mind. 

The dignity of the United States was laid at the feet of those chiefs of dog-kenneli, 
Tunis and Tripoli, by our President's prayers that they would consent to accept the homage 
of a tribute which should be entailed on our posterity to all generations; yet so as to form 
no part of the public treaty if a private promise and understanding could be substituted. 

On my arrival at Washington, I remonstrated with Mr. Madison against the imposition 
passed on the public and the injury done my honor by the contradiction, which had gone 
from his office to the National Intelligencer, against the statement I had communicated to the 
public He evaded the subject. I waited on the President and the Attorney General. The 
one was civil, the other grave; but neither disposed to give me the satisfaction I demanded, 
and which common honesty should have induced them voluntarily to render. It was very 
easy to be perceived that changes had been adopted in our syftem of intercourse with the 
Regency I had left, which rendered my opinions nugatory; and that, though all acknowl- 
edged my zeal and decision agreeably to instructions, all seemed indifferent about the 
sacrifices thence resulting to myself, and careful to conceal from me what those changes 
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and had succeeded so far as to be appointed Navy Agent for all the Bar- 
bary powers. Unfortunately, he was put under the orders of Com- 
modore Barron — an act destined to nullify all practical results of his plan. 
Not only this, but Tobias Lear, Washington's ex-private secretary, and 
Consul-General at Algiers, had been given authority, unknown to Eaton, 
to conclude peace with Tripoli. This underhanded dealing was destined 
to ruin everything. Added to this, the relations between Eaton and the 
naval officers were not of the most cordial sort. It was the old story of 
antagonism between soldier and sailor which has so often in the history of 
war brought about trouble. Eaton and his small party arrived at Cairo 
in December, 1804. After delays and difficulties of all sorts, Hamet was 
found,^ ready enough to promise cooperation, and soon raised a motley 
rabble, largely as unreliable as Falstaff's army. The Navy Department 
had ordered Barron to assist Eaton with three vessels, the brig Argus, 16 

were. Notwithstanding which I endeavored to enforce conviction on the mind of (the 
Attorney General) the necessity of meeting the aggressions of Barbary, by retaliation. 

He waived the subject; and amused me with predictions of a political millenium, which 
was about to happen in the United States. It was to usher in upon us as the irresistible con- 
sequence of the goodness of heart, integrity of mind and correctness of disposition of Mr. 
Jefferson. All nations, even pirates and savages, were to be moved by the influence of his 
persuasive virtue and masterly skill in diplomacy. . . . 

Had the private bargain been struck according to the calculations of our Chief Magistrate, 
the navy, before this, would have been removed and hauled up at Monticella . . The 
Secretary of War believes we had better fay tribute (he said this to me in his own office) ; 
Gallatin, like a coward, shrinks behind the counter; Mr. Madison leaves everything to the 
Secretary of the Navy. . . . Lest this expedition should fail and my intuitions con- 
sequently be distorted into a mere matter of speculation, I have resolved not to accept any 
compensation for my services, except a sufficiency to cover my actual expenses. 

I can therefore say, as a Spartan ambassador to the King of Persia's lieutenant, when 
asked whether he came with a public commission or on his own account : " If successful, for 
the public; if unsuccessful, for myself." 

^ At the time Eaton wrote thus to Hamet (the letter has not appeared in print before, and 
came under my observation at an autograph sale in New York two years ago. — ^£d.) 

Alexandria, 30 Nov., 1804. 
Excellence : 

I am the American Consul who made an agreement with your Excellence previously to 
your departure from Tunis for Malta. I have since been home: my Government have 
approved of my conduct; and I am now come out to fulfill my promises. Let me know how I 
can communicate with your Excellency, without embroiling myself with the Grand Signior, 
whom I honor and respect. America is at peace with all the world, except your brother 
Joseph: we will never make peace with him. 

I am your Excellency's sincere friend, 

William Eaton, 
Agent-General of the United State of Americt 
for the Barbary States. 
His Excellency Hamet, Bashaw of Tripoli. 
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guns, commanded by Isaac Hull, the schooner Nautilus 12, by John H. 
Dent, and the sloop Hornet, 10, by Samuel Evans. The Hornet was 
only a merchant vessel bought at Malta, and altered for navy purposes, 
Eaton had originally intended to embark Hamet's immediate force on 
the Argus, and proceed thus to Derne, a port of the small state of Barca, 
a dependency of Tripoli, where his main army would join them. Fear- 
ing lest his followers might not do so, in his absence, the plan was changed 
to a march overland to Derne, six hundred miles through the Libyan 
Desert, where Europeans had seldom or never been seen before. The 
composition of Hamet's " army " was sufficient in itself to daunt any man 
of less energy than Eaton. Never was an organization more worthy of 
Calhoun's historic phrase, " held together by the cohesive power of public 
plunder." As to race or nationality, they were like the multitude 
described in the Book of Acts — ** men of every nation under heaven." 
Eaton mustered them and picked out the best— or the least bad, to the 
number of about four hundred, chiefly Arabs, with a sprinkling of Greeks. 
The only members of the force on whom he could thoroughly rely were 
his nine countrymen — First Lieutenant Presley N. O'Bannon of the 
Marine Corps, Midshipman Pascal P. Peck of the Argus, a non-com- 
missioned officer and six privates of the Marines^ — all detached from 
Hull's little fleet. In addition there was a young Englishman, Percival 
Farquhar — in all eleven English-speaking persons to four hundred who 
spoke every other language known to the Levantines, the greatest linguists 
in the world — and the greatest rascals, if travelers of the period lie not. 
A field-piece,® with arms, ammunition and supplies, had been furnished by 
Hull, who was to meet the army at Derne, and co-operate in its capture. 
With them was also an Austrian adventurer named Leitensderfer, and a 
physician, probably Dr. Francisco Mendrici, whom Eaton had formerly 
known in Tunis and who seems to have turned up in Egypt opportunely. 

On March 8, 1805, the strangely-assorted army began its march over 
the unknown desert west of Alexandria. None of the Americans had any 
knowledge of the country, but their leader was not the man to be daunted 
by a thousand difficulties — or four hundred Arabs, which amounted to 
much the same thing. The difficulty of keeping together such a motley 
crew, where hardly anyone spoke English and all despised the infidels who 

^The only names of these which I have been able to learn from the Navy Department 
are: John Wilton, David Thomas, and Bernard O'Brien. 

^ Eaton had asked for two, a hundred marines, besides cash to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars; but none of these things were furnished. 
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did, may be imagined by supposing a raw volunteer regiment in our Cuban 
war, the field-officers speaking only English, the company officers Spanish, 
and the privates neither — all strangers to the country and each other. 
Eaton was equal to the occasion, however, and by keeping cash and com- 
missariat, the twin " sinews of war," under his own control, held the whip 
hand. The Arabs mutinied, the Greeks grumbled, Hamet raised diffi- 
culties — ^he held his own, and, backed by the marines, triumphed over 
everything and everybody. Of personal fear he seems to have been 
absolutely devoid. As dashing as Custer or Sheridan, and as determined 
as Grant, he dominated the turbulent crew completely; and after five 
weeks' marching reached Bomba, on the coast, where to his intense satis- 
faction, Hull was waiting with his vessels. The sight of them assured 
his ascendency over the army, who now became as devoted as they had 
been insolent and mutinous. At this place or a few days later, he was 
joined by Midshipman George Mann of the Argus? On the 27th he 
was before Deme, and Hull began a bombardment, which in two hours, 
enabled Eaton to attack the city on the land side. Inspired by the ships' 
fire, the motley crowd fought well, and after a furious assault the city 
was carried and for the first time in history " Old Glory " — then with 
only fifteen stars, — ^floated over a fortified place in the Old World. The 
Marines were, of course, distinguished. Headed by O'Bannon and Mann 
they carried a battery and turned its guns upon the enemy. Eaton was 
badly wounded through the left wrist. Wilton of the Marines was 
killed, Thomas and O'Brien wounded.*^ Eleven other casualties, chiefly 
among the Greeks, who, remarks Eaton, " in this little affair well sup- 
ported their ancient character." 

The Bashaw raised an army, and for several weeks there were sharp 
daily skirmishes, and on June 11, a sharp fight between Hamet's men, 
aided by the ships' fire, on the one side, and Yusuf's force on the other, 
resulting in the latter's defeat. 

Eaton had just arranged to make a forced march on Tripoli itself, 

* Midshipman Eli E. Danielson, stepson of General Eaton, is also mentioned by him, in 
his report to the Secretary of the Navy, as among the officers who joined him. He appears 
previously in Prentiss' Life, as being one of those virho were of his party at Rosetta. Mann 
was also there, but neither is mentioned as of the party when the actual start of the expedition 
towards the desert began. They probably returned to the Argus, and sailed in her to Bomba, 
and there landed to join Eaton's force. 

^^ Eaton says one of them was mortally wounded, but does not say which. He particularly 
mentions O'Bannon and Mann, and Perdval Farquhar, for whom he asks Barron to procure 
a commission in the Marine Corps. 
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(Deme is just half way between old Alexandria and Tripoli, and so six 
hundred miles from either) when the most unwelcome news arrived that 
Lear had concluded a treaty of peace with Yusuf, by which $60,000 was 
to be paid him in consideration of his renouncing future tribute, and 
setting free his three hundred American captives. Eaton was naturally 
furious at this sudden end to his brief, but glorious campaign, the only 
one ever undertaken by the United States in Africa, and one in which our 
little band of representatives had covered themselves with glory. His 
indignant protest to Commodore Rogers, dated aboard the Constellation 
June 13, ends with the eloquent peroration: *' In a few minutes more we 
shall lose sight of this devoted city, which has experienced as strange a 
reverse in as short a time as ever was recorded in the disasters of war: 
thrown from proud success and elated prospects into an abyss of hopeless 
wretchedness. Six hours ago the enemy were seeking safety from them 
by flight: this moment we drop them from ours into the hands of their 
enemy. For no other crime but too much confidence in us (Hamet) ex- 
periences a reverse as striking. He falls from the most flattering pros- 
pects of a Kingdom, to beggary/ '' 

Eaton^s own force, with Hamet and his suite, embarked on the 
Constellation. In after years he never wearied of denouncing Lear, ac- 
cusing him of treachery and betraying the interests of the United States. 
The treaty, of course, upset all that had been done; Hamet was once more 
an exile, a wanderer on the face of the earth. Like the late Cuban in- 
surgents, he did not prove equal to recovering his throne without foreign 
aid, and for two years he was a pensioner on the United States and died in 
Egypt about 18 12. 

The lamentable conclusion of this most remarkable historic incident 
was due primarily to the cowardice (no other word fitly characterizes it) 
of the Jefferson administration — secondly to the ill-health and consequent 
timidity of Commodore Barron, over whom Lear had great influence, and 
finally to the back-stairs influence and " pernicious activity " of Lear him- 
self, who seems to have been utterly oblivious to national honor. In this 
connection may be quoted the testimony of Dent, the commander of the 
Nautilus, before a committee of the Senate, in 1806: " I consider Com- 
modore Barron's health, during the last winter and spring, and until after 
the negotiation, such as to disqualify him from transacting any business; 
his mind being so much impaired as scarcely to recollect anything that 
transpired from one day to another. ... It was generally believed by 
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the officers in the Mediterranean, that Mr. Lear had a great ascendenqr 
over him, and I am of the same opinion." 

A much stronger indorsement of Eaton is found in Preble's letter to 
him, less than two years before his own death : " The arduous and 
dangerous services you have performed have justly immortalized your 
name, and astonished not only your country but the world. If pecuniary 
resources and naval strength had been at your command, what would you 
not have done I . . . You have acquired immortal honor and established 
the fame of your country in the East." 

Pickering, from the Senate, in March, 1806, wrote: ** Lear's con- 
duct is inexcusable, and can be resolved into nothing but the basest 
treachery on the basest principles. The President, in his message on the 
subject, labored to justify him, but in vain." 

In his life of Eaton, Prentiss says: ** * Eaton,' said an able Navy 
officer of rank, then commanding in the Mediterranean, ' was running 
away with the honor of the Tripolitan war.' Between an army and a 
navy, jealousy is common. What had the navy done, after the achieve- 
ment of Preble (in 1804)? Hence the readiness to snatch the first 
opportunity for a peace." 

Senator Stephen R. Bradley, of Vermont, who had procured Eaton 
his first commission in the Army, wrote him, in a letter now before me, 
dated at Washington in 1806: " The Tripoline treaty is not agreed to 
as yet — the documents have laid open the whole of the correspondence 
between yourself, Barron, Hull, Tobias Lear, etc., and exhibited Lear's 
negotiations in such a point of light that you can have no conception 
of the indignation with which it is viewed." 

Disappointed and disheartened, Eaton returned to his native land, 
giving final vent to his feelings in this terse characterization of the 
Bashaw: "Can any man believe that this brute has seven European 
Kings, two republics and a Continent tributary to him, when his whole 
naval force is not equal to two line-of-battle ships? It is sol " On his 
return he was received with much popular favor, was flatteringly referred 
to in Jefferson's message, and Massachusetts made him a grant of ten 
thousand acres of land in Maine (then part of the State) . But his appli- 
cation to Congress for the reimbursement of the large sums expended for 
relief of captives was ignored, and he referred to his reward for setting 
free three hundred American captives, as being but penury and wounds. 
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The disappointment led him into dissipation and hastened his end. He 
died prematurely — he was only forty-seven — at Brimfield, Massachusetts, 
June I, 1811, an example of the ingratitude of republics. The only 
tangible thing to recall his victory is Derne Street, an obscure thorough- 
fare in Boston; and Whittier's poem of "Derne" is the only poetic 
memorial of his exploit of that bygone epoch. In his native town of 
Woodstock but a few stones remain of his birthplace, and no memorial 
has ever been erected to his memory. In Brimfield no monument marks 
his neglected grave. 

To our comrades who have fallen, one cup before we go ; 
No marble points the stranger to where they rest below : 
They poured their life-blood freely out, pro bono publico; 
They rest, neglected, far away from Benny Haven's, O." 

West Point Song. 
But where yon prison long and low 
Stands black against the pale star-glow. 
Chafed by the ceaseless wash of waves, 
There watch and pine the Christian slaves ; 
Rough-bearded men, whose far-off wives 
Wear out with grief their lonely lives. 
And youth still flashing from his eyes 
The clear blue of New England skies, 
A treasured lock of whose soft hair 
Now wakes some sorrowing mother's prayer: 
Or, worn upon some maiden's breast 
Stirs with the loving heart's unrest! 

Dark as his allies desert-bom. 

Soiled with the battle's stain and worn 

With the long marches of his band, 

Through hottest wastes of rock and sand — 

Scorched by the sun and fumace-breath 

Of the red desert's wind of death. 

With welcome words and grasping hands, 

The victor and deliverer stands. 

The tale is one of distant skies ; 
The dust of half a century lies 
Upon it; yet its hero's name 
Still lingers on the lips of Fame. 

— ^Whittier: Derne. 



THE UPPER SUSQUEHANNA IN THE BORDER WARS 

STRANGER though I am to almost all of you, being neither a 
native of this village, nor a citizen of it, the village in which I 
was bom and reared is also a village watered by the Susquehanna. 
Not very far distant from this spot it lies, high up among the hills 
of New York, forty miles only from this Otsego Lake in which the Sus- 
quehanna takes its source, and over which the genius of Cooper has thrown 
the unrivalled spell of his romances. 

How wonderful a thing a river is I Most other objects in nature, 
under the influence of man, are modified or altogether changed. Towns 
and cities spread across the field and creep up hillsides. Railways make 
new lines in the landscape. Forests are cut away from the mountains, 
and in their places are seen fields of grain and happy homes. But the 
river flows on from age to age, the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
The Susquehanna flows to-day as when the forest crept down to its 
borders, when the only sounds above it were made by the cries of birds, 
and when over its shining surface the Indian's bark canoe pursued its 
silent way. The Susquehanna here in Cooperstown is like the river I 
knew in Unadilla in childhood. It is only changed in Unadilla by being 
broader, many creeks and one small river, the Charlotte, having swollen 
its waters. Otherwise it is the same winding, shallow, island-studded 
stream, that gladdens every eye which once has known it, and then comes 
back to look upon its face again. 

There are weighty reasons why on this occasion, the historic mem- 
ories of the headwaters of this river may properly be called to mind 
in Cooperstown. White men had explored this valley contemporaneously 
with the first settlements in the State — ^those of Manhattan Island and 
Albany — ^while here and elsewhere in Otsego County, some of the earli- 
est settlements in the State, outside of the Hudson and Mohawk Valleys, 
were made. In the war between England and France for mastery of the 
American Continent, which ended in the surrender of Quebec, men from 
these settlements had some share, while in the Revolution they bore a 
notable part in the defense of the New York frontier against the merciless 
assaults of Indians and Tories. 

13 
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All through that frontier warfare, the Susquehanna, from Tioga 
Point (the place where the Chemung joins the Susquehanna), was the 
main highway of the Indians and Tories for the desolation of the frontier. 
Having obliterated every vestige of civilization along these waters by the 
massacre of Cherry Valley, the burning of Springfield, and the expulsion 
of settlers from Unadilla, Otego, Oneonta, Milford and Cooperstown, 
the valley thenceforth, except for the expedition of Sullivan and Clinton 
in 1779, remained in possession of the Indians and Tories down to the 
close of the war, a period of about five years. Meanwhile it had been 
reduced to a land of complete desolation — log houses being turned into 
heaps of ashes and blackened logs, cultivated fields being converted back 
to the wild state, and Cherry Valley becoming " an abandoned slaughter- 
field.'' 

These border wars give to New York State a revolutionary distinc- 
tion possessed by no other State. Massachusetts had her Concord, her 
Lexington, her Bunker Hill; New Jersey her Princeton and Trent<Mi; 
Pennsylvania her Brandywine and Germantown ; the Southern States their 
many battlefields, but New York, in addition to her battles of Long 
Island, Harlem Heights and Saratoga, contended with the stealthiest 
and most dangerous of all the foes of that time — the red man of the 
forest — ^who attadced old men, women, and children, and barbarously 
slaughtered them. Foremost as she is to-day among the States, New 
York a century and a quarter ago bore almost alone this burden of border 
foray. 

It is altogether fitting that we should seek to understand why this 
was the case. Causes there certainly were, and they may be easily under- 
stood. Not to mere accident were due these border wars. Other 
frontiers had their Indians, and yet, except for the Massacre of Wyoming 
(which in part was due to ancient local feuds, independent of the Revolu- 
tion), they escaped their attacks. Even the frontier of New York es- 
caped them until the Revolution was well on its way. The war had been 
more than three years in progress when massacre overwhelmed the settle- 
ment at Cherry Valley. The center of conflict had passed away from New 
England; it had passed away from New York; New Jersey had been 
saved, and Pennsylvania saved; Burgoyne had surrendered at Saratoga, 
and George III., in a hopeless effort to save something from the impend- 
ing ruin of his cause, had transferred the conflict to the South, where the 
remainder of it was to be fought out — in Virginia, Georgia and South 
Carolina. 
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Why, then, these border wars on the New York frontier? In one 
short sentence the essential fact may be disclosed : the ministers of George 
III., now, at last, had won over the Indians to their cause. For three 
years they had tried in vain to win them over. Again and again had 
councils been held on both sides — ^the Indians with the English, the In- 
dians with the Americans — ^but the result had been an essentially neutral 
stand by the Indians. In this war the wisest course for the Indians would 
unquestionably have been the maintenance of a state of permanent neutral- 
ity. They had nothing to gain by the war, but everything to lose, and in 
its results did, indeed, lose everything. But strict neutrality to the 
Iroquois was impossible. Of all things, they loved war the most. It 
was their trade, their accomplishment, their delight — in their eyes the 
fountain of all things honorable and glorious in a man. 

Their long alliance with the English against the French of Canada 
had made their course, once the issue with the colonies was clearly forced 
upon their sympathies, only too obvious. This war of the child Amer- 
ica, with its mother England, they could not comprehend. Taxation 
without representation was quite beyond their understanding. They 
saw nothing patriotic in white men who disguised themselves as Indians 
and cast tea into Boston Harbor. Patriots who defied British soldiers 
. in the streets of New York and Boston reminded them of the French of 
Canada, who in the older wars had stormed English forts on the northern 
frontier; they engaged in war with the King of England, and the king 
was the red man's powerful friend, who lived across ** the great lake " — 
their name for the Atlantic ocean. 

It must be said, that when finally the great body of the Indians cast 
their lot definitely with George III., they pursued an honorable course; 
they kept an ancient covenant chain. As the war closed, and their wide 
domain, among whose streams and forests for ages their race had found a 
home, passed forever from their control, they might have said with a 
pride more just than that of Francis I. after Pavia: "All is lost save 
honor." 

No doubt longer exists as to where responsibility lies for the em- 
ployment of the Indians in this war. It was the English ministry that 
employed them. Joseph Brant, going to England in 1776, on other 
business — to secure redress for the wrongs of his Mohawk Indians, who 
had been defrauded of lands on the Susquehanna — was personally urged 
to aid the king's cause. The Mohawks were to have justice done them 
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with their lands after the war; meanwhile, they were to fight for the king. 
Brant's negotiations were held with Lord George Germain, the member 
of Lord North's cabinet who was directly charged with the conduct of 
the war. On Germain's shoulders, more than those of any other Eng- 
lishman, more on him than on any American Tory, rests the indelible 
stain of the employment of the Indians in this war. Only in late years 
were the full details of those negotiations published, but they were fully 
understood in England a century and a quarter ago. Lord Chatham, in 
the House of Lords, gave memorable voice to them in that famous speech 
in which he rose to the full height of his unrivaled eloquence, when he 
cried: 

** Who is the man, my lords, who, in addition to the disgrace and 
mischief of this war, has dared to authorize and associate to our arms 
the tomahawk and the scalping knife of the savage ; to call into civilized 
alliance, the wild and inhuman inhabitant of the woods; to delegate to 
the merciless Indian the defense of disputed rights, and to wage the 
horror of his barbarous warfare against our brethren? My lords, these 
enormities cry aloud for redress and punishment." 

On his return from England, Brant joined the English forces, but 
for a time all that he and the Tories could do, failed to produce armed 
Indian conflict. Not until the summer of 1777 was anything accom- 
plished to organize the Indians in actual warfare against settlers. In 
that year a council was held in Oswego, where the Indians were assured 
that the king would never see them want for food and clothing. They 
were lavishly supplied with presents, were promised a bounty on every 
scalp they could take, and were told that rum would be as plentiful for 
them as water in Lake Ontario — an awful temptation to an Indian. 
When Burgoyne was preparing his descent from the North, they were 
invited to Fort Schuyler, now Rome, Oneida County, where they would 
have an opportunity to sit by and smoke their pipes while they saw the 
British " whip the rebels." 

In an evil hour the Indians yielded, and the result was that, under 
Brant's leadership, they joined the Tories and pressed on to the field of 
Oriskany, where they met General Herkimer and his frontier militia. 
One of the fiercest and most savage of all battles was Oriskany. In a 
dark ravine old neighbors, now become deadly enemies, fought with In- 
dians on slippery, marshy ground, knives and bayonets in hand, fifteen 
hundred men in a wild struggle, and great was the slaughter. The In- 
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dians retired from this battle completely overthrown. Returning to their 
villages with doleful shrieks and yells at their losses, their one ambition 
now was to attack the frontier settlements. Forward for the next five 
years they went every summer to devastate the settlements in the Sus- 
quehanna, Mohawk and Schoharie valleys. 

As I read the history of those times we have in this battle of Oris- 
kany — one of the decisive conflicts of the Revolution, leading as it did to 
the surrender of Burgoyne — ^the primary cause of the massacre of Cherry 
Valley, and all the lengthened trail of blood which converted a smiling 
and prosperous frontier into a land of barren desolation. Nowhere in 
all the American colonies was greater misery wrought than in that terri- 
tory of which Cooperstown lies somewhat near the center. Tryon 
County, then a large section of New York State, counted twelve thousand 
farms which had ceased to be cultivated; two-thirds of its population had 
died or fled, and among those who remained were three hundred widows 
and two thousand orphans. It was a record of battles in the open, battles 
in ambush, robbery and arson, massacre and child-murder, extending from 
Unadilla on the south, to the north and east along and beyond the 
Mohawk valley. 

When the war was over the history of the Indian virtually closed. 
Their losses had, in truth, been far greater than those of the frontiers- 
men. The Indians practically lost everything. Their homes were 
destroyed, their fields obliterated. Among the streams and forests where 
for hundreds of years had dwelt their fathers, were never again to bum 
their council fires. England virtually abandoned them to the mercy of 
the men whom they had fought as rebels, but who were now victorious 
patriots, the complete masters of an imperial domain. Nothing for them 
was exacted In the treaty of peace; not even their names were mentioned. 
It was a pitiful state, for men who had given their lives and fortunes, 
everything in the world that they had, for a cause, not their own, the 
cause of an ally across the great waters, with whom they were keeping 
an ancient covenant chain. All, indeed, had been lost save honor. 

Here I ask you to listen to a few words in support of the good 
name of that extraordinary Indian, Joseph Brant. A man is known by 
his friends, and by this test we may understand something of Brant. 
Some years after the war, he went to London for the second time. He 
was cordially received everywhere, and especially by English officers 
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whom he had known in America. One of these was General Stewart, 
son of the Earl of Bute, and another, Lord Percy, who afterwards be- 
came Duke of Northumberland. Brant made himself quite at home in 
London drawing-rooms, clad sometimes in the dress of an English gentle- 
man, sometimes in a half military, half savage costume. Ladies re- 
marked upon his mild disposition and the manly intelligence of his face. 
He paid a formal visit to George IIL, when he declined to kiss that 
sovereign's hand, on the good American ground that he, too, was a 
sovereign; but he had the grace to kiss the hand of Queen Charlotte — a 
more agreeable occupation for a red man, as well as for a white one. 
Romney painted Brant's portrait; Boswell sought his acquaintance. He 
dined in houses where at the same time were seated Burke, Fox and 
Sheridan. From Fox he received a silver snuffbox. At a great ball 
given in his honor, he appeared in war costume, his features horribly 
painted. When the Turkish ambassador approached him in a too fam- 
iliar way, he feigned anger, flashing his tomahawk in the air and sound- 
ing the warwhoop, and the gentleman from Constantinq>le is said to have 
turned very pale. 

In his own country, until the dose of his life. Brant maintained 
friendly relations with more than one man against whom he had waged 
battle. He corresponded with some of them down almost to his death. 
In Philadelphia he had an interview with Washington and met Aaron 
Burr, Volney and Talleyrand. Burr introduced him to his daughter 
Theodosia, who at her home in New York gave a dinner in his honor, at 
which were present Bishop Benjamin Moore of New York, and other 
eminent men. In Albany he met officers against whom he had fought, 
and talked with them on friendly terms of the old and stormy times. 
During this visit he was told one day that John Wells — ^the sole survivor 
of the family who had been murdered in Cherry Valley, and afterward 
a distinguished lawyer and associate of Alexander Hamilton — ^had called 
to see him, determined to take his life. Brant calmly remarked: " Let 
the young man come in." But Wells in the meantime had been induced 
to forego his purpose. 

The friendship with the Duke of Northumberland was maintained 
long after Brant's return from London. Chesterfield has remarked that 
letters disclose not only the character of those who write them, but of 
those to whom they are addressed. This Duke of Northumberland, who 
was then at the head of the British peerage, addressed Brant as " My 
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Dear Joseph." He desired him to accept a brace of pistols and to keep 
them for his sake; told him his portrait was preserved with great care in 
his wife's own room ; asked for the prolongation of their friendship, and 
closed with these words : " Believe me ever to be, with the greatest 
truth, your affectionate friend and brother, Northumberland." No man, 
white or red, wanting in good character, would ever have received words 
like these from such a source. 

Brant died seven years after the new century began. During his 
last illness he addressed to his adopted nephew these words: ''Have 
pity on the poor Indians. If you can get any influence with the great, en- 
deavor to do them all the good you can." He lies buried in the Mohawk 
churchyard at Brantford, in Canada, a town named after him. There 
an imposing monument has been raised to the memory of this, the most 
distinguished man who, in that eventful eighteenth century, linked his 
name forever with the history of the headwaters of the Susquehanna. 

For many years Brant's name was a name of obloquy. No terms 
applied to him were more familiar than the words " cruel Brant." But 
we are to remember that the story of the border wars has never yet been 
written by a Mohawk Indian. We have had only one side of that story 
told to us — -the white man's side. Even from this we know that Brant 
was better than the Tories under whose guidance he fought, and far 
better than most Indian chiefs of his time. He had much kindness and 
real humanity in his nature, and the potent charm of an open personality. 
If he loved war it was because he loved his friends and his home still 
more. If he fought in battle with the vigor and skill of a savage, he 
fought where honor called him, and he was glad when the war was over. 
No white man in all this valley looked back with more pain than he to 

" The old, unhappy, far-off diings 
And battles long ago." 

Out of history passed the Iroquois when the Revolutionary conflict 
closed. In the more than a hundred years that have since elapsed — al- 
though they still remain as numerous as they ever were — ^the Iroquois 
have made no history on this continent. Scattered about on various 
reservations, they have remained silent witnesses of the progress of civili- 
zation on our soil. A vast territory has been pe(^led with more than 
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eight millions of men; stores of wealth, unknown to any former times, 
have been wrested from the soil, and from treasure chambers beneath; 
but the Iroquois have silently lived on, stolid, unimpressed witnesses of 
these vast accomplishments by a race of pale faces from across the sea. 
That Oneida warrior chieftain who was called Honyost knew not 
the melancholy fate in store for his own people when he said, at the dose 
of the war — said in words whose eloquence surpasses the eloquence of 
many white men — " The Great Spirit spoke to the whirlwind — and it 
was still." 

But it is well to remember here that this once powerful race had 
made history on this continent long before the white men came to make 
another kind of history. Of all American Indians, the Iroquois were the 
greatest. They have rightly been called the Romans among red men. 
They were statesmen as well as warriors, and when they formed their 
famous League, they accomplished a work in statecraft, the laudation of 
which can scarcely go too far. Those unlettered savages formed a 
federation of states. Centuries before Hamilton and Jay, Madison and 
Washington, they gave expression on American soil to the federal idea. 
In 1754, under Benjamin Franklin, the white men first attempted to take 
up that federal idea, when in the Albany Congress of that year, he sought 
to unite the several colonies in one, Franklin having warned his country- 
men, with that wonderful prophetic faculty which he seems always to 
have been endowed with, that they must " unite or die." That Albany 
meeting took place on a spot wonderfully fit for federation to gain new 
inspiration from. Here the Iroquois, again and again, had met in 
council — on that very hill where now rises the State capitol. 

In the history of the Iroquois we see what was the force and efficiency 
of organized genius for war, when it was made to act in a land that had 
been built for empire. It is beyond question that a great source of their 
strength lay in the lands they lived upon. Between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi, no lands were so high as theirs. Here were the headwaters 
of great rivers — the Hudson, the St. Lawrence, the Susquehanna, the 
Ohio— marking the highways along which the Indians descended to the 
conquest of inferior races, far to the South, far to the West. Long 
before the white man had made these lands his own, before he had built 
his highways, had reared his towns and cities, and had planted here in 
New York a population of eighty million people — ages before this era 
of the white man, this dusky warrior race, that never numbered more than 
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twenty-five thousand Individuals — about one-half the present population 
of Otsego County — had already marked out this territory as a land of 
empire. 

A word more before we part. In the presence of this audience, and 
in a neighborhood notable for so many evil memories of Indian war- 
fare, may I not say a word in behalf of the services which that masterful 
race rendered to Anglo-Saxon civilizaticHi on this continent? The savage 
men who did such awful slaughter among the people of this valley a gen- 
eration afterward, in that older war we call the French war, arrayed 
themselves on the side of the beneficent and enduring forces in human 
affairs, and these were then in sore peril. That older conflict of the 
eighteenth century, in which the first blow was struck on Pennsylvania 
soil — on that field on her southern borders called Great Meadows, where 
George Washington won his spurs as a soldier — a field distant one hun- 
dred miles westward from that other and far greater Pennsylvania battle- 
field, where was fought out one of the decisive conflicts in world-history, 
where one hundred and fifty thousand men engaged in mortal strife to 
determine that " government of the people, by the people, for the people 
should not perish from the earth" — ^that older conflict was a conflict 
between masterful opposing forces for supremacy in the new world. 

When Wolfe died at Quebec, destiny and human prowess had de- 
creed that the future civilization of North America should be Anglo- 
Saxon and not Latin. And it was the fathers of the men who did 
massacre in Cherry Valley and laid desolate the Susquehanna Valley, who 
helped forward the Anglo-Saxon side in that conflict, if, indeed, they did 
not definitely turn the scale for that side. Here in Cooperstown, distant 
only a few miles from the shadow of that sacred monument in Cherry 
Valley, let us give the Iroquois all the honor that is rightly theirs. 

Need I remind this audience what that victory over France has 
meant for your land and mine? Need I say that in place of Roman law 
it has given us all that we owe to Magna Charta, to the Bill of Rights, 
and to trial by jury; that instead of an inquisition, we have had reli- 
gious liberty; instead of centralization of power and tyranny in office, the 
town meeting; instead of an ignorant populace such as darkens every 
hamlet in Spain, the little red school house; instead of a Louis XV., a 
Thomas Jefferson; instead of a Duke of Alva, that finest type of an 
American citizen, that man bom in a cabin, scarcely better than the cabin 
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of a Iroquois Indian, and yet who rose to be the second saviour of his 
country, Abraham Lincoln. 

Thus, by the help of the Iroquois, was forever established on the 
American Continent diis empire of stable democracy — something far 
better than 

" The glory that was Greece, 
The grandeur that was Rome." 

(Address by Francis W. Halsey, at Cooperstown, N. Y., in Old Home Week, August stb^ 
1907.) 



VICKSBURG 

PART I. 
RUNNING THE BATTERIES. 

WOULD you like to know how the thing was done 
How the Vicksburg batteries all were run, 
Four miles of sulphur and roar of gun — 
That Grant's great army far below 
Might cross the river, and fight the foe ? 

Not a single boat had he anjrwhere, 
Nor barge, nor raft, that could dare to try 
The mighty stream that was rolling by. 
And between his troops and our fleet up there 
Were the Vicksburg batteries everywhere — 
Four miles of cannon and breastworks strong 
Stretching the whole dread way along. 

There was not a hill, nor a hollow then 
But had its guns and its hundred men 
To guard the river, and once, they say, 
A Federal gunboat tried to go 
From the fleet above to the troops below — 
But it hailed and rained and it thundered so 
Of cannon, and grapeshot all the way, 
That the captain said to his dying day — 
Whenever the talk on Vicksburg fell — 
" He traveled that night four miles of hell." 

Now this is the thing we had to try, 
We who were soldiers, not sailors, mark. 
To run three Federal steamboats by 
The river batteries in the dark. 

(We regret not being able to publish the poem in full. — ^£d.) 
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'Twas in Sixty-three, and an April night ; 

Soft, and cloudy, and half in sight 

Was the edge of a moon, just going down 

Into the canebrakes dark and brown, 

As if it did not care to know 

What thing might happen that night below. 

Out on the river three steamers ride, 

Moored on the breast of the sweeping tide. 

Lashed to the side of each steamer lay 

River barges with bales of hay. 

And bales of cotton that soldiers knew 

Never a cannon had yet shot through. 

In the half-lit hold of each waiting ship 

Not a sound is heard from human lip, 

Yet a dozen soldiers there grimly stand — 

And they know the work they have in hand. 

Theirs, when bellows the cannonade, 

And holes in the sides of the ship are made. 

With boards, and cotton, and gunny sack 

To keep the rush of the waters back ; 

Theirs, no matter if all should drown. 

To keep the vessels from going down — 

For all Grant's army will hold its breath 

Till the forts are passed or they meet their death. 

*Tis ten o'clock by the watch and more — 
Sudden, a lantern swings on shore — 
*Tis the signal — " Start — ^lift anchor, men " 
And a hundred hearts beat quicker then. 
And six great gunboats pass ahead — 
They will give the batteries lead for lead. 

Ten and a half — ^the moment nears, 
No sound of sail, or spars — 
The listening pilot almost hears 
The music of the stars. 

" Life anchor, men " — ^the silent few 
Down the dark river glide — 
God help them now as swift into 
The lane of death they ride. 
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They round the bend, some river guard 
Has heard the waters plash, 
And through the darkness heavenward 
There is a lighning's flash. 



It was only a gun on the hills we heard, 
One shot only, and then was dumb, 
To send to the lower batteries word, 
The £oe, the terrible £oe had come. 

And just as the echo had died away. 
There was such a flash of lighning came. 
The midnight seemed to be turned to day, 
And the river shone as if all on flame. 
And indeed it was, for on either side. 
Bams and houses and bonfires burned. 
And soon in the conflagration wide. 
They saw our ships where the river turned. 

They saw our ships and a mighty roar — 
Bellowed after us in our flight — 
There wasn't a nook on the whole east shore 
But had a battery there that night. 

Thunder and lightning, and boom on boom ; 
It was terrible in the chase. 
Never again till the crack of doom 
Will the Mississippi see such a race. 
For our gunboats answered them all along — 
Spite of the wounds on their sloping mail. 
And spite of the current swift and strong 
They let them feel of their iron hail. 

Two hours the terrible storm goes on 
With one of our boats in flames, 
And one of our barges burned and gone, 
Another, the river claims. 
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And the hull of one of our boats they broke, 
But we, in the hold below, 
We heard the thunder and felt the stroke. 
And checked the water's flow. 

And once, we climbed to the deck o'er head 
From out the infernal place. 
Where we hardly heard what each other said 
Or looked in each other's face. 
Only a moment I Lord, what a sight I 
The bravest would hold his breath — 
For it seemed as if the river that night 
Were in the throes of death. 

Crash follows crash, worst follows worst. 
Thunder on thunder dire, 
As if some meteor had burst 
And set the world on fire. 

Two hours — the dang'rous deed is done; 

Just as the dawn is by 

The heroic vessels, every one. 

Below the batteries lie. 

A shout, a cheer, a wild huzza. 

Quick to the heavens flew 

When Grant and Sherman's soldiers saw 

The boats come rounding to. 



PART II. 
WHERE ARE THEY ALL TO-DAY? 

Who calls it forty years ago ? 

To me 'twas yesterday, 
We ran the batteries of the foe 

And anchored in the bay. 
A thousand cheers our bosoms stirred. 

My comrades wept, they say, 
When Grant but spoke a kindly word; 

Where arc they all to-da^i? 
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Red shone the dawn, and there in line 

The glorious army stood, 
And ere the midnight stars shall shine 

Is ferried o'er the flood. 
Where yesternight the foeman kept 

Their bivouacs by the way 
Now thirty thousand bluecoats slept, 

Where are they all to-day? 

By different roads our columns led 

Where e'er we tracked a foe, 
And listening to our midnight tread 

They waited for the blow. 
By day, by night, we marched and fought 

In many a bloody fray, 
And many a grave was left forgot — 

Where are they all to-day? 

Yet wait, we struggle for the bridge 

Behind the flying foe. 
There from the low and wooded ridge 

The flags of Lawler go. 
A shout, a cheer, men may not dream 

Of such a charge again ; 
But where are they who held the stream, 

And where are Lawler's men? 

Filled with the pride of victories by 

To storm the works we willed, 
Two times the awful thing we try, 

Our dead their ditches filled. 
Two times they hurled us back, our men 

Writhing and wounded lay; 
Brave souls who charged on Vicksburg then. 

Where are they all to-day? 

That very hour our circling lines 
The wondrous siege began. 

And burrowed pits and saps and mines 
Around the city ran. 
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Like tigers fighting for their young 

The maddened men at bay 
Across our road their bravest flung, — 

Where are they all to-day? 

To caves and hollows of the hills 

Their wives and children flew, 
Enduring all war's hideous ills, 

They were heroic too. 
Courageous souls, war's thunder tone 

And lightnings round them play. 
And bursting shells like meteors shone — 

Where are they all to-day? 

The roses on the garden walls 
A thousand odors fling, 

The blackbird to the throstle calls 
And still our bullets sing. 

The little children, scared at first. 
Along the commons play. 

While Porter's shells around them burst- 
Where are they all to-day? 

The laurel and magnolias bloom 

In colors white and gay, 
Yet Grant and Sherman's cannon boom — 

'Tis Grant and Sherman's way. 
By saps, and mines, we near the town. 

Defend it as they may. 
Their flags will soon be falling down — 

Where are their flags to-day? 



The forts are ours, the mighty stream 

Unvexed flows to the main, 
A thousand miles our banners gleam. 

We've cut the South in twain. 
Where are the victors, where the foe — 

Where are the Blue and Gray, 
The hero souls of years ago — 

Where are they all to-day? 
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Build to our own the marble bust 

Where the great river laves 
Yon hill that holds their honored dust — 

Their twenty thousand graves. 
The years go on, the living still, 

If the Blue coat, or if Gray, 
May ask the mounds on yonder hill. 

Where are they all to-day? 



S. H. M . Bybrs. 



St. HblbnSi Iowa. 



ANN PAMELA CUNNINGHAM, THE "SOUTHERN 

MATRON " 

(Concluded) 

THE intervening two years from i859toi86i, before the breaking 
out of the Rebellion, were devoted by Miss Cunningham to the 
more thorough organization of the Association, and to the appoint- 
ment of additional Vice-Regents to represent the different States at the 
Council board. For the Vice- Regents she formulated instructions, and drew 
up a certificate of membership. She also appointed Mr. George W. 
Riggs as Treasurer. In the selection of representative women for the 
Board of Regents Miss Cunningham showed great discrimination, and a 
very able, picturesque group of women, of strongly contrasting person- 
alities, met at the first councils. 

Practically the Board of Regents, consisting of the Regent and 
Vice-Regents representing all the States of the Union, thereby verify- 
ing its charter as a National society, is in point of fact the Association, 
which in its executive councils administers upon the estate and repre- 
sents Mount Vernon's interests in the various States. 

The purchase was not completed until February 22, 1859, and 
only two brief years intervened in which to raise funds for the restorations 
and repairs at Mount Vernon before the Rebellion put an emphatic 
period to all such efforts. 

Miss Cunningham's own letters breathe ideal patriotism, and after 
many years one is still thrilled with the spirit that pulsates through 
the faded ink. In one of her letters to the Vice-Regent for New York, 
congratulating her upon the readiness with which she understands the 
spirit of the Association, Miss Cunningham says: ''Its virtue lies not 
in the simple fact of the purchase through it of Mount Vernon by the 
Nation, but of its purchase as a heart-offering of love, gratitude, and 
filial harmony." 

High ideals are a people's best inheritance. The ideal of venera- 
tion for Washington's home and tomb was Miss Cunningham's legacy 
to the Nation. Its vital power was felt even during the Rebellion, when 
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the " Boys In Blue " and the " Boys in Gray " met unarmed at the tomb 
of Washington. 

And now, as the interest in Mount Vemon grows year by year, 
the love for Washington's home and memory will always be an influence 
for union and for strength. 

No one can limit the influence of the work done at Mount Vemon, 
for every man, woman, and child who spends an hour within Its hal- 
lowed precincts goes away with heart stirred by love of Washington 
and love of country, which love bears fruit. 

Formal possession of Mount Vemon was taken February 22, 
i860, but prior to this date repairs had been begun on the place. In May, 
1859, the Vice-Regents for New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware 
met Miss Cunningham and advised with her conceming the necessary 
repairs to be made, and the work was shortly after begun. 

Following the narrative of Miss Cunningham's life, into which much 
that was National was interwoven, we approach now one of the most 
momentous and saddest chapters of our National history — the chapter 
which contains the record of the Rebellion. 

Miss Cunningham may have belonged to the sanguine class, or her 
absorption in her own great work of restoration perhaps made her ob- 
llvous of" the mutterings of the distant thunder that presaged the coming 
storm. At all events, as late as April 15, i860, only a year before the 
fatal gun was fired at Fort Sumter, Miss Cunningham was planning " a 
grand excursion to Mount Vemon," and, what Is equally remarkable, 
though the atmosphere was vibrating with tense, restrained excitement, 
she carried out successfully her plans. 

The picture she describes of that bright April day, of a rompany of 
Washington's distinguished men and women. Cabinet officers, and high 
ofliclals, civic and military, assembled on the green lawn at Mount Ver- 
non to listen to the ardent, patriotic words of fervent orators and to th6 
stirring music of a National band, seems a strange prelude to the devas- 
tating war that soon followed. After describing the scene, she writes: 
** As all seemed to enjoy the excursion, I trust the good effect of It will 
not be confined to Washington city. Time will tell whether my hopes 
(which induced all this daring on my part) are delusive. ... I 
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am so grieved to learn of the cause of your not being with us. I 
can realize as well as sympathize with your anxiety. I am in daily dread 
of the same result myself; but I shall have, if it does come, no loving, 
anxious friend hourly soothing the horrors (I can give no other term) 
inflicted by overtaxed nerves. It would be a great relief to me to be able 
to stop work for a while, or to put some one at my post, until my aching 
head had had a season of rest; but no such prospect is before me. . . . 
My old friend the Vice-Regent of Georgia was expected here with Mr. 
Toombs at five o'clock this morning. Her presence will enable me to 
leave Washington with satisfaction as soon as some matters are settled.'* 

Several months after this letter are without record; but we know, 
from the disturbed condition of the country, and the excitement attending 
the secession of each successive Southern State, in what an atmosphere of 
apprehension and dread Miss Cunningham lived. November 28, i860, 
her secretary wrote to the Vice-Regent for Delaware : " Miss Cunning- 
ham has been reading the message of the Governor of South Carolina, 
and while it Verifies her expectations, it grieves her deeply, by sweeping 
away the last faint hope of some arrangement by which the catastrophe of 
war might be averted." 

Miss Cunningham went back to her Southern home in December, 
i860, and during the war administered the affairs of Mount Vernon 
by letter to Miss Tracy and Mr. Herbert, the resident secretary and 
superintendent. As the war advanced, however, the difficulty of communi- 
cating by letter increased, and there were long intervals when no letters 
could be sent. 

In the winter of 1861 Miss Cunningham dictated a letter, giving 
minute instructions to Miss Tracy and Mr. Herbert concerning the affairs 
of Mount Vernon and regarding the funds available for the running ex- 
penses of the place during the continuance of the war. She directed, 
in case of the occupation of the region around Mount Vernon by troops 
of either army that a request should be made of the commanders of both 
forces to give a pledge for the safety of Mount Vernon; not only as a 
reward to the women of America for their labor of love in rescuing Mount 
Vernon, but as a tribute to the Father of his Country. It was undoubt- 
edly in response to this appeal of Miss Cunningham's that Mount Vernon 
was held sacred by both armies. 

" If Washington becomes the seat of the terrible conflict, I would 
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advise Mr. Herbert to stop the running of the boat, as the safety of 
Mount Vernon is of first importance." 

Mr. Herbert was saved this trouble, as the Government impressed 
the Mount Vernon boat into its service, and used it as a transport for 
troops. 

In the same letter she wrote that she would continue to write as 
long as she could send letters through the Vice-Regent of North Caro- 
lina, (which state had not then seceded,) and when she could not write 
she would telegraph ; but in her isolated home telegraphic communication 
was not nearer than Augusta, Georgia, sixty miles distant, or Columbia, 
South Carolina, eighty miles distant. She could not realize how soon 
even this method of communication would fail her. She directed that 
short articles be published in the Washington papers, informing the public 
of the measures that have been taken by the Association to secure the 
sacredness of the only National spot left in the country. Her directions 
were faithfully observed, and, while churches became military posts and 
altars were rifled, the soldiers of both armies reverently stacked their 
arms outside the gates, and met as brothers before the tomb of Wash- 
ington. 

Little did Miss Cunningham think, when she left Mount Vernon 
in response to her mother's urgent appeal, that long years would intervene 
before she would see it again — ^years of waiting and watching; years of 
heart-breaking sorrow, and anxiety, and privation ; years when all commu- 
nication was cut off, and only a great faith that the end would come and 
peace again reign in the land sustained her. She wrote in 1861 that she 
was torn by opposing influences. Her mother, who was a violent Seces- 
sionist, urged her resignation of the Regency of the Mount Vernon 
Association, so that she might devote all of her energies to the care of 
the plantation. 

But Miss Cunningham felt that if she should resign, to use her own 
words, " the election of another officer in the present distracted, embit- 
tered state of public feeling would be opening Pandora's box, and 
perhaps lead in the end to the destruction of the Association. It is 
not, therefore, to be thought of; but how am I to bear the load that is 
almost crushing me? I expected to return to Mount Vernon by the third 
of March. I cannot say now when I can go. I am greatly distressed 
at my mother's situation, harassed with business cares of a nature entirely 
new, her sons being away with the army; I fear they will prove too much 
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for her age and infirmities. She needs some one to lean upon, though it 
be but such a frail prop as myself. She is bitterly opposed to my going 
to Mount Vernon, or retaining my office, as it would take me away from 
her, and be at the utter sacrifice, as it has been and must be, of my own 
personal interests." 

This conflict of feeling between mother and daughter resulted in 
the compromise of Miss Cunningham's remaining at Rosemont and assum- 
ing all the burdens of the plantation, and of her retaining also the Re- 
gency of the Mount Vernon Association. When we reflect upon what 
these scraps of letters reveal, — ^that she was much of the time bedridden, 
almost blind, and often debarred the use of her hands from rheumatism, 
— ^we wonder that she was able to take the double work, and that she lived 
for the work that was yet reserved for her to do. 

After this letter of February 25, 1861, two more scraps, undated 
and unsigned, found their way through the lines. One of these gave direc- 
tions to Miss Tracy to draw on " the deposit " for the maintenance of 
Mount Vernon, saying, " I will replace it as soon as I sell my cotton; at 
present what little money I can command from any other source is more 
than needed to buy mules." In the second fragment she sent word to 
one of the tried friends, " We must abide our time; we have, I trust, a 
good work yet to accomplish." Her high courage never failed her, and 
she tried to inspire others with a like courage and hc^e. In this last frag- 
ment of a letter she referred to her brother's family, living only twelve 
miles distant, and to some of her nieces being always with her, which, she 
said, *' is a great comfort, as now I am half blind." 

There was no other letter received until 1864, and our imagination 
can hardly fill in the gap, or think of it as being other than a dark chasm 
filled with the ghosts of departed hopes and the shadows of a coming 
despair. In 1864 Miss Cunningham wrote to her secretary: "This is 
the third letter I have written to you in reply to yours of January, . . . 
the first tidings received from you for more than two years. I was dumb 
with surprise and joy; strange that the important letter, of all written, 
should have reached me, and so quickly. I was rejoiced to hear of you, 
that all were well and getting on well, and faithful through all trials to 
the responsible and precious charge. My faith in you, and Mary, and 
Mr. Herbert was so strong that I learned to be passive after the first 
year. The rest of your letter pained me beyond expression. I had hoped 
that the boat would not be interrupted, and that surrounding circumstan- 
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ces would make the trips so profitable as to go far towards covering ex- 
penses. I tried to go to your relief by arrangements to draw on parties 
in Liverpool for $2000. Six months sooner it could have been done. 
. . . Thank you all for your assurances of faithfulness to me. I felt 
from the first that you three were sent as special mercies to me from my 
Heavenly Father. Were not my feelings prophetic? May the All 
Powerful Father shorten these days of trial and let us meet ere very long. 
I have been at death's door many times since you have heard from me." 

Under date of June 16, 1865, Miss Cunningham wrote Mr. George 
W. Riggs, Treasurer of the Mount Vernon Association : 

Dear Sir: Owing to extreme ill-health, and other causes, I have 
been unable for several years to attend in person to my official duties. 
Yet I have not forgotten nor neglected, so far as circumstances would per- 
mit, my responsibilities as Regent of the Association. It is much to be 
regretted that our Association had not been successful in acquiring a 
larger fund for the support of Mount Vernon ere our labors were inter- 
rupted; but it is woman's pride and boast not to be daunted by difficul- 
ties. We must not be dismayed by our temporary embarrassments. I 
am rejoiced to be able to inform you that our resources are not yet 
exhausted. There are in this section funds at interest, because I was un- 
able to transfer them, amounting to $4000. When apprised February 
last of the condition of our funds, I endeavored to procure a transfer 
through an order on a banking house in Liverpool, but failed. Under 
these circumstances, it has occurred to me that you would be willing 
to advance a loan of this amount to the Association to continue to carry 
out our pious purposes, and I address you by flag of truce to ask this favor 
of your patriotism, and to thank you for favors already rendered. Time 
with me but deepens my reverence for the character of Washington, my 
interest in his home and grave, and my thankfulness that these are under 
the guardianship of woman ; may she ever be proud of, and faithful to^ 
this sacred trust, regarding no sacrifices too great to secure its contin- 
uance. With me none shall ever be. Those made in the past were very 
great; those in the future may be greater still; but I have the spirit and 
I shall have the strength to meet them, and I hope and believe that my 
labors will be actuated by the same grateful patriotism. With my kind 

remembrances to Mrs. R and the fathful officers who now keep 

watch and ward at Mount Vernon, I am. 
Most respectfully yours, 

Pamela Cunningham. 

R06BMONT, S. C, Jan. 6, 1865. 
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Few of US, happily, can realize how high-strung and nervously sen- 
sitive was Miss Cunningham's physical organization, though her own 
vivid accounts give some impression of it. 

While unable to go to Mount Vernon, Miss Cunningham urged Miss 
Tracy to have appeals made through the papers, and begged the Vice- 
Regents to get up entertainments to put money in the depleted treasury. 

When the war was over and Miss Cunningham and the Vice-Regents 
met again in council at Mount Vernon, they were moved to tears at the 
scene of desolation around them. They were forced to donate and to ad- 
vance money to maintain the place, and again they set to work to raise 
funds in their respective States. In this emergency they were deeply in- 
debted to Mr. George W. Riggs, for advancing funds to aid them in 
continuing their work. The council determined to try to obtain an indem- 
nity from the Government for the use of the Mount Vernon boat during 
the four years of the war; for, as before stated, the steamboat, which was 
the chief source of revenue, had been impressed by the Government and 
used as a transport for troops. 

The history of the bill for indenmity furnishes another interesting 
chapter in the life of this indomitable woman. In a letter to the Vice- 
Regent for Rhode Island, dated July 15, 1868, Miss Cunningham wrote: 
" As you perceive, I am in Washington ; I came here to save our ' claims,' 
and I think I have succeeded. How little we can foresee what is in store 
for us 1 Laboring under a heart disease particularly severe last autumn, I 
felt I must put aside all private interests and come to Mount Vernon during 
the winter months, and set to work to arouse interest in Congress and to 
get all the Vice-Regents to bring all their influence to bear upon their 
Representatives to carry our * bill for indemnity ' for loss of our boat. 
All seemed encouraging enough, when ' impeachment ' sprang a march 
upon the whole country. After that was all over, I realized only too 
plainly that our poor isolated bill stood but little chance in the midst of 
embittered parties and the pell-mell method of rushing business. But 
on the success of our claim depended our only chance of soon arresting 
the rapid decay of mansion and buildings at Mount Vernon ; so, though 
I had not for twenty years dared to walk up such a long flight of steps 
as those at the Capitol, I ventured. 

After they had received me and I had been taken to the Speaker's 
chamber, to which I had been especially invited, I sought an interview 
with the Speaker, and then with our able friend General Schenck. The 
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Speaker promised all his aid, as did General Schenck, though he privately 
told me that our bill was lost, though it had a decided majority in the 
* House.' (The bill was strongly opposed by Mr. Washbume and 
others.) He said there was but one hope left for us, — to get it entered 
in the Senate and passed. That done, if returned to the House to be put 
on the Speaker's table, from whence it would come before the House — 
and he would pledge himself to carry it through. 

You can imagine what I felt at this revelation — I, who had been 
frightened at the flight of steps. After a few moments of utter dis- 
may I saw my duty, and said to Mr. Phelps (Congressman from Mary- 
land) , * If you will assist me to reach the Senate side, and will remain 
with me and see and bring them to me, I will go now.' I made a vow 
that I would succeed, and I have, but at a cost to myself that I did not 
anticipate. I saw several Senators, finally Reverdy Johnson of Mary- 
land. A few moments' conversation alone were needed with him. He 
offered to take charge of our claim and see it through the Senate. The 
bill was sent to the Committee on Claims, and Thursday, July 2d, ap- 
pointed for its consideration. I promised Mr. Johnson to be present, 
and on the morning of the 2d I was at my post and sent my card to Mr. 
Howe, Senator for Wisconsin, chairman of the committee. My secre- 
tary and I went into the gallery. I saw Mr. Johnson, paper in hand, 
standing to catch the eye of the President. 

Next morning I returned full of hope that the Senate would be 
courteous, but Mr. Howe's face, when he appeared, told me a far different 
tale. His salutation was, * The bill is lost.' I exclaimed, * How is that 
possible ? You promised me the courtesy of the Senate I Have they re- 
fused it to the memory of Washington? He replied, * No '; that it was 
requisite that some members of his committee should ask him to intro- 
duce the bill without further reconsideration. To aid me as he had prom- 
ised, he had actually asked certain gentlemen to do this and they had re- 
fused him. He could do nothing more. As he said this he looked in 
my face and remarked, ' But you can do it.' I said, * You think I can 
succeed? Tell me what; I am ready.' He explained that he needed 
three members of the committee to put the question named to him, or 
to empower him to act. I chose three — Mr. Willey, Mr. Garrett Davis, 
and Mr. Frelinghuysen, at a venture. One by one I carried up my cap- 
tives, each gentleman giving his assent immediately and courteously. 

The early hour of Saturday was selected to introduce the bill. I 
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was requested to apprise Mr. Johnson to be there to respond. On sec- 
ond thought, feeling that I must not rely on Mr. Johnson alone, who, 
as he was preparing to go to England, was not much in the Senate, I sent 
for Mr. Sherman. He was out. I then had an interview with Mr. 
Sumner. I writhed under the necessity of sending for Sumner, but I did 
it, and did not hold back my hand when he held out his. Whether the 
touch of a South Carolinian had some charm in the triumph of the thing 
to him, I know not, but he was charming. He told me he felt the great- 
est interest in the success of the effort, that he was always in his seat, and 
should stand ready to respond and speak and do his utmost. 

On Monday the bill came up; opposition was bitter, abusive, on 
sectional grounds, and on Friday the vote had not been taken. On 
Saturday I was so prostrated that I could not raise my head. Sunday I 
had fever. Still I went to the Senate on Monday, was late, but heard 
the remarks of Senators Sumner and Frelinghuysen, but I did not know 
until I saw the evening paper of the controversy and opposition of 
General Morrill and others. Tuesday I was ill, but I felt I must meet 
Mn Howe to give him the necessary information to enable him to reply 
to Mr. Morrill; so, with fever on me, I went to the Capitol. It was 
well I did; our bill would have been lost but for this. 

Our Senators were as ignorant of an Association whose work had 
filled the newspapers but a few years before as if America had not been 
the scene of action. They were ferreting out among our archives infor- 
mation of our charter, and had gotten hold of the wrong document. I 
narrated all our history, explained our organization, and showed him the 
right charter. I explained our constitution, drawn up by the lamented 
James L. Petigru, and informed him of the amount of money raised, 
and how disbursed. I left the Senate reception-room in a high fever, 
and was violently ill till midnight. About 10 P. M. Mr. Johnson left word 
that our bill was fixed to come up Thursday, his Fast day in the Senate, 
and would pass. I had had dumb chills and fever up to Thursday; but 
that day, aggravated by the excitement, I went to the Capitol with a 
shaking chill. I reclined on a sofa, but in such a manner as not to attract 
attention, and, after the chill passed off, I sent for Mr. Sumner (not find- 
ing Mr. Johnson) , placed my paper (written when ill in bed Wednesday) , 
as a basis of reply in defence of the Association, in his hands, and received 
his promise to use it if debate permitted. He seemed so surprised to find 
that I had come to attend to the interests of the Association with a fever 
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on me. No marvel, therefore, that he who was considered so brusque 
and rough to his opponents should have been so exceedingly gentle and 
courteous. The bill came up at the last moment, and as Mr. Johnson 
intimated that it was his last effort, on consideration of there being no 
debate, the bill was passed without dissent. Think of itl We had nq 
friends and no party to back us, and business was being pressed forward 
fearfully; yet, in spite of all, it took only four days from the time it was 
taken up till the final vote 1 I felt very proud that there was yet enough 
power in Washington's memory to enable this feat to be accomplished in 
a time of intense political excitement." 

On Tuesday, the 21st, Miss Cunningham wrote: "We have now 
to wait on the House. We have warm friends there, and, in pity to me, 
there have been several efforts made to get the bill up before its turn. 
General Schenck tried yesterday to get the rules suspended, but he told 
me it was hopeless unless the ' irrepressible Washbume ' could be absent 
long enough to give him a chance. So our bill may not be reached until 
Friday, and then I shall leave with no wish ever to have any Congres- 
sional business to look after any more. In the meantime I called on 
President Johnson, to make sure he would not veto the bill." 

It appears, however, that Miss Cunningham's hc^es of having the 
bill passed by the House at this time were doomed to disappointment, 
for we find her writing from Washington in February, 1869, to the Vice- 
Regent for New Jersey: "Here I am again, leading a * forlorn hope,' 
but perseverance may give us success yet. Our friend Mr. Phelps is so 
enthusiastic ; and, failing in the committee, he is determined upon the bold 
experiment of bringing our claim before the House by getting it attached 
to some important bill in the Senate, and it would come to the House at 
the last moment and be passed, because they would not defeat the whole 
bill on account of one item." At last her perseverance was crowned with 
success, and she writes March 8, 1869, ^^ ^^e Vice-Regent for New 
Jersey: " Congress has granted our claim, and the $7000 is to be used in 
repairing the desolation at Mount Vernon. The Vice-Regent for New 
York and I requested that it be disbursed by General Michler." 

This was Miss Cunningham's last victory. With this last supreme 
effort her work was done, and her mantle fell upon other shoulders. Her 
delicate physique had been strained to the utmost before her guiding hand 
let go the helm, and she retired from the Regency in 1874 and left 
Mount Vernon with just strength enough to reach Rosemont. And there, 
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ministered unto by her mother's old friends and neighbors, she laid her 
down to rest. 

Her farewell address to the Board of Regents at Mount Vernon is 
in the following memorable words : 

" To the Council of the Ladies' Mount Vernon Association of June, 
1874, Ladies : It was my intention, as well as my duty, to have met you 
at this time and conformed in person to the legal requisition accompanying 
a resignation so important as mine; but Providence does not permit. 

But, in parting, I feel it due to you as to me, to the responsibilities 
I solemnly assumed, which were so important in their results, to those you 
have taken upon yourselves, to say a few words as to those responsibilities, 
or duties, laid down in the beginning of our work, not to be lightly re- 
garded, for they were pledges to future generations as well as to ours. 
The minds and hearts which conceived the rescue of the home of Wash- 
ington, of the completion of a worthy * tribute ' to public integrity and 
private virtue, an expression of the gratitude due and felt by a country 
destined to act such an important part in the drama of the world — con- 
ceived it with all the reverence felt in older regions for the resting-places 
of their honored dead, where only pious hands are permitted to be in 
* charge,' so as to have them carried down to admiring ages in the same 
condition as when left. 

Such was the pledge made to the American heart when an appeal was 
made to it to save the Home and Tomb of Washington, of the Father 
of his Country, from all change, whether by law or desecration. Such 
to the last owner of Mount Vernon, ere he was willing to permit it to 
pass from his hands. Such to the Legislature of his mother State, ere she 
gave us legal rights over it. Such we are bound to keep. Our honor is 
concerned, as well as our intelligence and legal obligations. The mansion 
and grounds around it should be religiously guarded from changes — 
should be kept as Washington left them. 

Ladies, the Home of Washington is in your charge; see to it that 
you keep it the Home of Washington. Let no irreverent hand change it; 
no vandal hands desecrate it with the fingers of progress I Those who 
go to the Home in which he lived and died, wish to see in what he live^ 
and died! Let one spot in this grand country of ours be saved from 
change 1 Upon you rests this duty. 

When the Centennial comes, bringing with it thousands from the 
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ends of the earth, to whom the Home of Washington will be the place 
of places in our country, let them see that, though we slay our forests, 
remove our dead, pull down our churches, remove from home to home, 
till the hearthstone seems to have no resting-place in America, — let them 
see that we do know how to care for the Home of our Hero 1 Farewell 1 

Ladies, I return to your hands the office so long held — since Decem- 
ber 2d, 1853. 

Respectfully, 

Ann Pamela Cunningham. 

June ist, 1874." 

Not alone is this farewell address touching in its dignity and sim- 
plicity, and admirable in its far-seeing wisdom, giving as it does the key- 
note for the guidance of the Association in the future, but it is remarkable 
for its lack of self-consciousness. Heart-broken as Miss Cunningham was 
in bidding a last farewell to Mount Vernon and her old tried friends, no 
word of this escapes her; no lamentation; but, self- forgetting, she is con- 
cerned only with the welfare of the Association she founded for the 
preservation of Washington's Mount Vernon, which she redeemed from 
desolation. 

And herein is that saying true, ** One soweth, and another reapeth." 
Led by a holy inspiration to save the Home of Washington, Miss Cim- 
ningham sowed in faith, and toil, and hope deferred, and the people reap 
the fruit of her labor in the restored home and grave of the great Father 
of his Country. 



MESHECH WEARE 

MESHECH WEARE was bom in Hampton Falls, June i6, 
1 7 13. For several years, and until the state demanded and 
freely received his undivided service, he was much employed 
in town affairs. Between 1745 and 1775 he served twenty years in the 
provincial house of representatives, and was three years the speaker of 
the house. From 1747 to 1776 he was justice of the superior court of 
judicature, and during the ensuing six years he was the chief-justice of 
that court. As early as 1755 he was a colonel, and for some years was 
the commandant of the Third regiment of the provincial militia. Be- 
ginning with the Revolution he was a delegate in the five provincial con- 
gresses, and when the rebellion advanced to revoluticm he was eight and 
one-half years the president of the council and the chairman of the com- 
mittee of safety. To complete the measure of a most remarkable career, 
under the constitution of 1784 he was unanimously elected the first gover- 
nor of New Hampshire. In feeble health he performed the duties of 
this exalted office, and died January 14, 1786, about seven months after 
the completion of a prolonged and illustrious service. 

Several numbers of the " New Hampshire Register," a few local 
histories, the biographical encyclopedias, and editorial notes appended to 
historical publications present brief sketches of Meshech Wearc. These 
are all in substantially the same language, and the most pretentious is 
limited to less than half a page of ordinary print. The Plumer 
Biographies, volume V of the Collections of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society in an article by Paine Wingate, and " Bench and Bar " by 
Governor Bell, contain articles scarcely more extended, and none exceed- 
ing three pages in length. The only available material for a more ex- 
tended account of the labors of this eminent man is preserved in the 
original records of his time. 

I. Nathaniel Weare, the emigrant ancestor of a distinguished 
family, settled in Newbury, Massachusetts, as early as 1638. He was 
a proprietor of Newbury, and for twenty years his name is frequently 
mentioned in the records. In 1659 he removed to Nantucket, where 
he died March i, 1680-81. 

41 
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II. Nathaniel Weare, son of Nathaniel the emigrant, was bom in 
England, 1631. He married, December 3, 1656, Elizabeth Swain, a 
daughter of Richard Swain, then of Rowley, Massachusetts, and later 
of Hampton, New Hampshire. He lived a few years in Newbury, and 
there his son Peter was bom. In 1762 he removed to Hampton. His 
homestead, by divisions of the ancient town, for many years was a part 
of Hampton Falls, and more recently a part of Seabrook. He was 
frequently employed in public affairs, and was a prominent character 
in the contentions and controversies of his time. Twice he visited Eng- 
land and boldly asserted the cause of the people before the king. He 
was a representative in the assembly convening in 1685, and again in 
1696, and a member of the council with little interruption from 1692 to 
1 71 5. In April, 1694, he was appointed chief-justice of the superior 
court of judicature, succeeding Judge Martyn, and presided in that court 
until 1696, when he was succeeded by Judge Smith. He died May 13, 
171 8, aged 87 years. 

III. Nathaniel Weare, son of Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Swain) 
Weare, was bom in Hampton, August 29, 1663, and died March 26, 
1775. He was a representative in the assembly which convened Decem- 
ber 13, 1727, and wa selected speaker. This assembly was dissolved the 
27th day of the ensuing March, and a newly elected assembly convened 
April 9 of the same year. He was again a member and again elected 
speaker of the assembly. This election of speaker was set aside by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor John Wentworth, and the house was directed to proceed 
in another election. The house firmly denied the authority of the gover- 
nor to veto its election of a speaker, and an animated controversy ensued 
which was finally ended by the voluntary resignation of Mr. Weare. 

The assembly reluctantly accepted the resignation, and adopted 
resolutions expressing their regard and respect for their chosen speaker. 
He remained a member of the assembly until its dissolution, December 
3, 1730. He was a member of the succeeding assembly, which continued 
from February 3, 1730-31, until May 18, 1732, and also of the assembly 
which convened March 8, 1736-37, and was dissolved November 17, 
1738. 

Beginning with 1730, he was eight years a justice of the superior 
court of judicature. He married, November 19, 1692, Huldah Hus- 
sey, who died leaving five children ; and he married, second, August 24, 
1703, Mary Wait, who became the mother of nine children. Of these 
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fourteen children of Nathaniel Weare, Meshech Weare was the eleventh 
child and youngest son. 

Peter Weare, another son of Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Swain) 
Weare, bom in Newbury, November 15, 1660, was two years of age 
when the family removed to Hampton. He was a representative in the 
assembly from April 20, 17 15, to November 27, 1727; and from July 
2, 1722, to November 27, 1727, he was speaker of the house. He 
was again a member of the assembly from January i to October 22, 
1734. In 1726 he was appointed a justice of the superior court of judi- 
cature, and was continued on the bench about four years. During the 
brief administration of Governor Allen he was a member of the council, 
in 1698, but he was not included in the succeeding administration of the 
Earl of Bellomont. 

Unaided by the favors of a royal government, which a more sub- 
missive spirit would have secured, this family arose to eminence through 
the force of intellect and character. The record is inspiring. Nathaniel 
Weare, his sons Peter and Nathaniel, and his grandson Meshech, were 
members of the provincial assembly; three of them were speakers of the 
house, and two were members of the council. All were justices of the 
superior court of judicature, and two were chief-justices of that court. 
In addition to these distinguished honors, like the gentry of Kentucky the 
Weares were all colonels. It is safe to assert that Meshech Weare was 
of a distinguished lineage. 

Of the early life of Meshech Weare nothing has been written, and 
little is known. He was graduated at Harvard university, 1735, with 
a good reputation for scholarship and deportment. The ensuing three 
years were devoted to the study of theology, and during some portion of 
this time he was called to officiate as a preacher in the neighboring 
churches. In 1738 he married a lady of many attractions and an equal 
number of acres. In the care of a family and of a farm of ample pro- 
portions he was peacefully and agreeably employed, until by progressive 
stages and frequent promotions he was fully occupied in the affairs of 
state. In 1739, at the age of twenty-six years, he was chosen by his 
townsmen the moderator of a town meeting. This was not in itself a 
remarkable event, but in the life of Meshech Weare, it was the first 
of a series of accumulating honors and faithful service. In 1740, and 
in many succeeding years, he was one of the selectmen of Hampton Falls. 
The records continue to assert his frequent employment in town affairs 
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and to bear his name upon important committees and other positions of 
trust, until, in the troublous times of the Revolution, the state demanded 
and received his undivided time and efforts. His last service in town 
affairs was in June, 1775, when he was called to preside over a town meet- 
ing. These glints of his home life testify at once to the ability and in- 
dustry of the man and the unlimited confidence of his townsmen. 

When considered in connection with the characteristics of Mr. 
Weare, the following brief extracts from the records of Hampton Falls 
have a peculiar significance: 

Taken up, by Meshcch Weare of Hampton Falls, a stray steer coming in four 
years old, being a brindled steer with a white face and white belly, his two hind 
feet white above the hoofs and has a brindled spot by each eye and is marked with 
a crop of the right ear and a notch in the end of the same, which is cropped. 

MESHECH WEARE. 

Hampton Falls, December y^ 4*** 1752. 

Here we find him performing the simplest offices of the good citizen 
with the same conscientious care and painstaking industry with which, in 
later times, through seasons of gloom and difficulty, he directed with 
steady hand the affairs of state. And again, in the midst of his supremest 
trial, his industry and the variety of his employments are happily reflected 
in the records: 

Jonathan Green and Abigail Perkins, both of Kensington in the county of 
Rockingham and state of New Hampshire, were joined in holy Matrimony the 21"* 
Day of October, 1778. 

By me, MESHECH WEARE, Jus. of Peace. 

The following day he was again at Exeter, and there gave an order 
to Colonel Folsom to deliver to the receiver-general $150,000, which 
had recently been received from Philadelphia. 

Meshech Weare was endowed with a measure of ability, enlarged 
by a liberal education, that fitted him for any public staticm. Mani- 
festing a degree of integrity that easily won the confidence of his fellow- 
men, and early acquiring a habit of industry that sought new conquests, 
he could not long confine his labor to the narrow limits of his native 
town. 
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In January, 1744-5, and before he had completed his thirty-second 
year, he was elected a representative to the assembly or house of repre- 
sentatives. At this date the assembly consisted of twenty members. 
The towns of Portsmouth, Hampton (including Hampton Falls), and 
Dover were permitted to send three members each, Exeter two, and New- 
castle, Rye, Newmarket, Greenland, Stratham, Newington, Durham, 
Kingston, and Londonderry one each. 

From and after the act generally known as the " Triennial Act of 
April 27, 1728," the assembly was convened for the term of three years, 
unless sooner dissolved by the royal governor. In this instance it was 
dissolved in the following May, and a writ was immediately issued for 
the election of a new assembly, which convened June 5 of the same 
year. This assembly was dissolved June 4, 1748, and a new assembly 
convened January 3, 1748-9, which was continued until January 4, 1752. 
During these seven years Mr. Weare was continued a member, and 
among associates of great ability he occupied a prominent position and 
received frequent and honorable mention in the records. 

The story of his life, even if feebly told, is never monotonous. His 
accumulating honors and rapid advancement through successive promo- 
tions are continually renewed in the annals of his time. Incident follows 
incident and honor succeeds honor, with a rapidity that crowds the 
written page with the record of his successes and achievements. 

The succeeding assembly convened September 19, 1752, and was 
dissolved September 18, 1755. In this assembly he was a member, and 
in the organization of the house he was elected speaker. At this time 
five additional members were admitted — one each from the towns of 
South Hampton, Chester, and Plaistow; one from the district of Salem 
and Pclham, and one from the district of Dunstable and Merrimack. 

Of the two succeeding assemblies, beginning October 23, 1755, and 
ending November 3, 1761, he was not a member. The town of Hamp- 
ton Falls was represented by Josiah Batchelder in the first and by Richard 
Nason in the second assembly. His absence from the board of law- 
makers was not long continued. 

Of the next assembly, convening January 19, 1762, he was again a 
member. Henry Sherburne, who had been the speaker during the preced- 
ing six years, was continued in that office. This assembly — one of the 
shortest in the history of the province — ^was abruptly dissolved February 
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4. It is difficult at this remote period, to discover the cause of the gov- 
ernor's displeasure. In a sudden fit of dissatisfaction he arbitrarily dis- 
solved an assembly that had scarcely completed an organization. The 
people, to whom he appealed in a new election, firmly sustained their 
chosen representatives. All the members who had been suddenly dis- 
missed through the caprice of a royal governor were again elected through 
the consistent and steadfast adherence of the people, and again appeared 
before the governor in an assembly which convened March 10, 1762, 
and was dissolved March 8, 1765. He was also elected to the succeed- 
ing assembly, which convened May 21, 1765. 

At this time only a member of the assembly was eligible to the 
office of clerk. Andrew Clarkson, for ten years the clerk of the assembly, 
having died, Mr. Weare was elected his successor November 21, 1765. 
With the exception of three years he was clerk, and the records are tran- 
scribed in his hand, until 1775, when the royal government was dissolved, 
and on the ruins of a province was founded a State. Of the assembly con- 
vening May 17, 1768, and ending April 13, 1771, he was an active mem- 
ber. In the succeeding assembly, continuing three years, the town of 
Hampton Falls was represented by Jonathan Tilton, but Mr. Weare 
was elected to the assembly of historic interest which convened April 7, 
1774- 

In opposition to the known wishes of Governor John Wentworth, 
this assembly chose a committee to correspond with like committees of 
the other provinces. After refusing to reconsider this action; the gover- 
nor dissolved the assembly June 8, 1774. The members who composed 
this assembly subsequently met in an informal convention and issued a 
call for the choice of delegates to convene at Exeter in July. They also 
recommended a day of fasting and prayer, which, says Dr. Belknap, was 
observed with religious solemnity. 

In the midst of the stirring events of the spring of 1775, Governor 
Wentworth issued a writ for the election of a new assembly, which con- 
vened on the 4th day of May. The sessions were poorly attended. Mr. 
Weare first appeared in the house on the 1 2th day of June, and qualified 
as clerk on the following day. The records clearly foretell the approach- 
ing Revolution. The contest for freedom was here begun — ^by the assem- 
bly for the people and the royal governor for the throne. Failing to 
secure the desired legislation and to end an increasing contention, the gov- 
ernor prorogued the assembly from July 18 to September 28. The as- 
sembly never reconvened. The service of Mr. Weare under the insignia 
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of a king is here ended. His future efforts are in behalf of a free and 
independent State. It is over thirty years from his earliest to his latest 
service in the provincial legislature. During this period he was elected to 
the assembly ten times, and faithfully represented his townsmen over 
twenty years, of which he was nearly seven years a clerk, and three 
years a speaker, of the house. 

At the suggestion of the Lords of Trade, in the form of voluminous 
letters sent to the several American colonies, a convention comprising 
twenty-three delegates, representing New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
was held at Albany, in the summer of 1754. The delegates assembled 
June 19, and remained in conference until July 11, discussing plans for 
the greater security of the colonies and the maintenance of a firmer friend- 
ship with the Indians. All the proceedings, and even the interviews with 
representative Indians, were conducted with decorum, and are reported 
at length in " Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York," volume VI. 

In this conference, or congress, as it was called. New Hampshire 
was represented by four delegates. The council selected Theodore Atkin- 
son and Richard Wibird, and the house chose Meshech Weare and Henry 
Sherburne, and, in order to remove all barriers to their attendance, the 
council and assembly were prorogued from May 8 to July i . Mr. 
Weare and his associates from New Hampshire were in constant attend- 
ance, and made an early report of the proceedings to the council and 
assembly. 

In the present use of the term, Mr. Weare was not a lawyer, but 
according to the usages of his time he was eligible to the bench. Mem- 
bers of the legal profession were seldom called to a judicial office Hintil 
an opposite practice became quite general early in the present century. 
In 1747 he was appointed a justice of the superior court of judicature, 
and was continued in the office until 1776, when he was promoted to 
chief-justice of that court. On account of advancing age and increasing 
infirmities, he resigned June 9, 1782, after a faithful and efficient service 
of thirty-five years. His resignation was accepted by the legislature with 
expressions of regret, and the house of representatives signalized the 
solemnity of the proceeding in the following terms : 

Whereas the Uon^ Meshech Weare, Esq', Chief Justice of the Superior 
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Court of Judicature of this State, hath signified to this House that, by reason of 
his advanced age & bodily infirmities, he is unable any longer to perform the duties 
of that office & hath accordingly presented his resignation thereof to this House — ^It 
is therefore 

Resolved: That the Speaker, in the name of the House of Representatives, 
make Known to the said Meshech Weare, Esq*" that it is with regret they find them- 
selves obliged to accept of his resignation on account of his want of health still to 
perform the great and important duties of the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature for said state, &, at the same time, desire to have expressed the 
high sense which they entertain of the uprightness & integrity of his conduct and 
of his due administration of Justice in his said office, during his long continuance 
therein ; And Return him there most sincere & united thanks for his past services. 

The appointment of a committee of correspondence, May 28, 1774, 
by the provincial house of representatives and in direct opposition to the 
wishes of Governor Wentworth, was the first act in the legislative history 
of the Revolution. The succeeding congresses, and later the stated ses- 
sions of the legislature to the present time, are a connected series of 
events, and are a continued sequence of the initial action of this com- 
mittee. The assembly having been dissolved, there was no legal organ- 
ization existing. Immediately the committee bridged the chasm. They 
called together the members of the late assembly, and that body issued 
letters to the several towns inviting them to send delegates to the first 
provincial congress, which convened at Exeter in July, 1774. These as- 
sembled delegates, clothed with the authority of an election by the people 
for a specific purpose, appointed John Sullivan and Nathaniel Folsom 
delegates to a general congress of the provinces. John Wentworth of 
Somersworth, Meshech Weare, and Josiah Bartlctt were chosen to in- 
struct the delegates. 

The second congress or convention, comprising one hundred and 
forty- four delegates, assembled at Exeter, January 25, 1775. At this 
session a committee to call a succeeding congress and a committee of 
correspondence were chosen. Mr. Weare was a member of both com- 
mittees. 

The third congress assembled at Exeter, April 21, 1775. J^^^ 
Wentworth of Somersworth, who had been president of the two pre- 
ceding congresses, was again chosen to preside, and during his absence 
Mr. Weare was chosen temporary chairman. 
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The fourth provincial congress assembled at Exeter, May 17, 1775. 
The last provincial assembly, it has been stated, convened at Portsmouth 
the fourth day of the same month. Mr. Weare and several other recog- 
nized patriots were members of both bodies. He met with the infant 
government at Exeter the 2d day of June, and with the expiring admin- 
istration at Portsmouth the 12th and 13th days of the same month. 
The attendance roll of the congress from June 10 to July 7 is not found 
in the State archives, but the journals prove his presence. at Exeter July 
5, 6, and 7, and during these three days, in the absence of President 
Thornton, he was president pro tempore. The congress having adjourned 
from July 7 to August 22, he was again in the assembly at Portsmouth 
July II, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 18, and when the congress reassembled at 
Exeter he remained in that body until it was dissolved, November 16, 
1775. During the closing days of this session he was again temporary 
chairman. 

Referring to the attitude of Mr. Weare at this point of time. Rev. 
Paine Wingate has written: 

He was in doubt as to the expediency of some measures that were adopted; 
and in the first efforts of the American people to resist the British claims, he 
seemed not prepared to go all lengths with the spirit of the times. However, when 
a convention of the state was called and they were about assuming the powers of 
government, President Weare, in the second week of their sitting, appeared as a 
member of that body and took his seat, as he had occasionally before attended con- 
ventions for the appointing delegates to congress. On account of his former 
distinctions in high offices, as well as his deservedly esteemed personal character, his 
now full accession to the American cause was eagerly embraced by the convention 
and he was immediately placed at the head of the New Hampshire state government. 

The student of history will not overlook the fact that Mr. Wingate 
wrote with a knowledge obtained from a personal contact with the men 
and the affairs of this period, and that for thirteen or more years imme- 
diately preceding 1776 he was a resident, and for several years the set- 
tled minister, in Hampton Falls. When literally construed, these re- 
marks of Mr. Wingate are not in exact harmony with the record. In 
all the early meetings of the patriots Mr. Weare was present. A man 
is known by the company he keeps. If, in the summer of 1775, he at- 
tended the last assembly at Portsmouth, his fellow-associates were Wood- 
bury Langdon, Josiah Bartlett, Nathaniel Folsom, Ebenezer Thompson, 
and others of equal devotion to the American cause, and when he hastily 
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returned to encourage the patriots in congress at Exeter they attended 
him, and no evidence of hesitation is recorded of the humblest member. 
In both assemblies their patriotism was equally conspicuous. At Ports- 
mouth they thwarted the desires of the royal governor and prevented the 
passage of oppressive laws. At Exeter they boldly upheld the cause of 
the people and devised measures for an instant prosecution of the war. 
Mr. Weare, by birth and education, was a loyal subject of Great Britain. 
It is not presumed that his adherence to the popular cause, like the con- 
version of Saul of Tarsus, was an instant change of opinions and pur- 
poses. Wisdom is the fruit of thought, and a deliberation that leads to a 
just conclusion is a growth and not a sudden impulse. Like other patriots, 
doubtless, he pondered and hesitated, until the accumulating wrongs of 
his countrymen enlisted his sympathies and satisfied his conscience. The 
measure of patriotism is by comparison. None of his associates were 
earlier or more firmly enlisted in the cause of the American colonies. 

The provincial congress, May 20, 1775, appointed a committee of 
safety, consisting of Matthew Thornton, Josiah Bartlett, William Whip- 
ple, Nathaniel Folsom, and Ebenezer Thompson, Three days later, 
Israel Morey, Samuel Webster, Samuel Ashley, and Josiah Moulton were 
added to the committee, and to them were delegated unusual powers. 
The committee, however, was not complete without Meshech Weare, and 
he was elected July 5. These are familiar names in the annals of the 
Revolution. They administered the affairs of a community without a 
government until the election of a new committee early in the ensuing 
year. 

The fifth congress assembled at Exeter December 21, 1775. From 
this assembly the sessions of the legislature of New Hampshire have 
been continuous and uninterrupted. On the 5th day of January the 
assembled delegates resolved themselves into a house of representatives 
for the ensuing year, and adopted a form of government to remain in 
force during the war. This primitive constitution provided that a council 
of twelve members for the ensuing year should be chosen by the house 
of representatives, and that thereafter a council of twelve members and 
a house of representatives should be elected annually by the people, and 
should convene on the third Wednesday of December. To the council 
and the house of representatives, acting in concurrence or in joint assem- 
bly, were delegated both legislative and executive powers. Under this 
constitution New Hampshire was styled a colony until September, when 
the name of State was first employed. Although not provided in the 
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constitution, the legislature during the war continued a custom, inaugu- 
rated by the provincial congress, of choosing a committee of safety, to 
continue in office and to administer the government during the recesses 
of the legislature. To this committee were delegated executive powers, 
and none but members of the council or house of representatives were 
ever chosen to this office. It was an early practice under this constitution 
to choose a new committee for each recess. A little later the committees 
were appointed to serve until a new committee was chosen, and after 
March, 1780, the term of service was continued through the legislative 
year. 

Such was the form of government from January 5, 1776, to June 
2, 1784, of which Meshech Weare was the most conspicuous character. 
In addition to his service in the provincial congresses and to his previous 
service on the first committee of safety, of which Matthew Thornton was 
chairman, he was continuously a member of the council, and with each 
election he was made president of that body. Of the successive com- 
mittees of safety chosen within this period he was a member, and from 
the beginning to the end he was the chairman of the committee. Within 
the space of eight and one-half years he was honored with nine elections 
to the council and nineteen appointments to the committee of safety, and 
as many times was he elected president of the council or chairman of 
the committee; and, as if to assert the full measure of the esteem and 
confidnce of his associates, the records often affirm that he was elected 
unanimously. With each election there were changes in the membership 
of the council and of the committee of safety, but his colleagues, however 
constituted, were united and constant in his preferment. 

Josiah Bartlett, the only man who served an equal time in the 
council, and other leaders who were accustomed to honors and important 
positions of trust, were unwilling to accept preferment at the expense 
of their esteemed associate and beloved friend; and while health suffered 
him to labor for the people, the most exalted seat in the councils of the 
State was reserved with pious care for their respected chief. 

During these years of heroism and of sublime achievement, he was 
at all times foremost among the supporters of the great issues submitted 
to the arbitrament of arms. The record of his official career cannot avoid 
the reiteration of associated events, but it will not be complete without 
the statement that he was one of the committee of fifteen who drafted 
the constitution of 1776, and that he was a delegate in the convention 
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that submitted a constitution which was rejected by the people in 1778. 
It does not appear that he was a member of the convention that framed 
the constitution of 1784. 

His public service is nearly complete. A grateful people reserved 
the highest honor within their power to bestow as the ultimate expression 
of their affection and esteem. A new constitution went into operation in 
June, 1784, and without opposition he became the first governor of New 
Hampshire. From 1784 until 1792 the governor was at once the chief 
executive and president of the senate. For eight years the executive of 
New Hampshire was styled ** His Excellency the President." By an 
amendment of the constitution in 1792 this title was changed to "His 
Excellency the Governor." Referring to the administration of 1784, 
Dr. Belknap says: " President Weare, being worn out with public serv- 
ices, resigned his office before the expiration of the year, and after lan- 
guishing under the infirmities of age, died on the 15th day of January, 
1786." This erroneous statement has been repeated many times. Living 
among and writing within a very few years of these events, it is remark- 
able that Dr. Belknap overlooked the official record, and in a single para- 
graph misstated the date of death. 

With the exception of his resignation as chief-justice, the records of 
May, 1784, contain the earliest references to his failing health. The 
journals establish the fact that he attended a special session of the legis- 
lature, which adjourned April 17, and thereafter continued to meet with 
the committee of safety until May 21, when, for the first time, his 
increasing infirmities confined him to his home. At the last session of the 
committee, beginning May 27 and continuing three days, he was not 
present. 

Under the constitution of 1784 the legislature was convened June 2. 
It was the inauguration of a new government, the founding of a free and 
independent State, and the glad fruition of a buoyant hope that had sus- 
tained them through years of gloom and severest trial. The absence of 
the chief magistrate on this occasion was formally entered in the journals. 

After several days of deliberation, the senate, on Tuesday of the 
second week of the session, chose Woodbury Langdon president pro 
tempore, and during the ensuing week he was the acting governor of 
the State. Tuesday, June 15, which was the last day of the session, 
Governor Weare was present, took the oaths of office, and presided in 
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the senate during the day. Through the summer and autumn the gover- 
nor and council held frequent sessions, completing a great amount of 
official work, and making an unusual number of appointments incident 
to the inauguration of a new government. An adjourned session of the 
legislature convened in October and continued three weeks. The gov- 
ernor was present, presiding in the senate and in the executive council. 
No renewed suggestion of his illness appears in the records until another 
adjourned session of the legislature, which continued from February 9 
to February 25. During these sixteen days Woodbury Langdon was 
again acting governor. The absence of a record of meetings of the 
council indicates the continued sickness of Governor Weare until March 
16, when it is stated that a meeting of the governor and council was 
called, and " his excellency being sick did not attend " ; but two days 
later the record continues, " The council having received a summons from 
his excellency, requiring their attendance on him at Hampton Falls, re- 
paired to that place." The man was worn and feeble, and yet the chief 
magistrate was hale and strong. He promptly discharged all the duties 
of his office until the close of the official year, although on account of 
his failing health the later meetings were held at his home in Hampton 
Falls. 

His official career is ended. The public has enjoyed the vigor of 
his manhood and the wisdom of his declining years. No strength had 
been reserved for the evening of life. Worn out by incessant application, 
he was prostrated beyond recovery. Calmly awaiting the presence of the 
spectre of death, his remaining life is measured in months. In December 
he made a will distributing among his children his meager estate, but 
leaving to his posterity the priceless inheritance of a noble name. A 
few days later his death was proclaimed by the solemn voice of tolling 
bells, and the town clerk of the ancient town opens to an unwritten page 
of the record and solenmly inscribes: 

The Hon"* Meshech Weare, Esq. and Late President of the State of New 
Hampshire, departed this Life at five o'clock, p. m. in his 73* year January 14, 1786. 

At this time, living and dead, there are forty-three ex-governors 
of New Hampshire. It is a distinguished array of honored names, and 
an imposing assemblage of genius and character. With the exception 
of Mr. Weare, the portraits of all, adding individuality to the influence 
of noble lives, are now hanging in the council chamber. Of Mr. Weare 
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the past has preserved no portrait. Tradition asserts that he was tall, 
slender, and commanding; that he was incisive in speech, and affable in 
manner; that he was erect, and walked rapidly and with a dignity of 
bearing that is summoned only by conscious strength and nobility of 
mind. 

The records, constituting volumes transcribed in his hand, his State 
papers, and many letters preserved in the State archives, are an enduring 
testimonial to his industry. In them are revealed the steadfast purpose 
of an honest man and the power of intellectual force and vigor. In a 
patriot possessing such qualities of mind and character, the quickened 
instincts of the people discerned a leader for troublous times. Happy 
and fortunate in their first election, the patriots of the Revolution suf- 
fered no rival to usurp the powers which they had freely delegated to 
their chosen friend and faithful servant. 

Meshech Weare, with qualities more solid than brilliant, will be 
enrolled in history among the great men of his time. If he did not com- 
mand the ready language and magnetic power that gave John Sullivan 
an instant command over his fellow-men; if he was never driven forward 
by a hot and imperious temper that raised General Stark to the sub- 
limest heroism; if he had not the courtly bearing and commanding pres- 
ence that made John Langdon a conspicuous figure in any assemblage — 
he did possess an equalized force and a measure of intellectual vigor 
that made him foremost in the councils of the State, and a degree of 
industry, faithfulness, and honesty, combined with amiable qualities of 
mind and disposition, that made him first among the people. 

At successive stages of his eventful career his associates addressed 
him as Colonel Weare, as Esquire Weare, as Assemblyman Weare, as 
Councillor Weare, as President Weare, as Judge Weare, and as Chief- 
Justice Weare; but no title adds dignity to his honored name. As long 
as the story of the Revolution invites the study and excites the admira- 
tion of a grateful people, as long as " Sons of the American Revolution " 
and kindred societies continue to honor the memory of patriotic fathers, 
this leader in the councils of the State can receive no grander title than 
Meshech Weare. 

Ezra S. Stearns. 
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SOME ARNOLD LETTERS 

Three old letters, time-stained and dim, which have survived 
the changes and chances of more than a century, throw pathetic 
side-lights on the life and family relationships of that brilliant 
but ill-starred soldier of the American Revolution — Benedict Arnold. 
The first was written to Arnold by his mother, when he was a lad of but 
twelve or thirteen years, while he was attending classical schools in New 
Haven, where he is said to have received a good education. Hannah 
Waterman Arnold's bold, firm hand and expressions of tender solicitude 
for her son's spiritual welfare indicate that she was a woman of strcMig 
character, high ideals and deep religious convictions, justifying the in- 
ference that his weakness and lack of integrity were not an inheritance 
from the maternal side. The Arnold parental home was in Norwich, 
Connecticut, from where the letter was written which in the quaint 
phraseology and uncertain spelling of its day and generation, tells its 
own story: 

Norwich Sept lo. 1753 
dear child I wright to you to tell you now that this afternoon att 3 of ye clock 
your sister Marey Left life ; saying that she knew Christ was abel and willing to save 
her; and I hope it was according to what she sed — she pined to see her brother but 
adcd I never shall — she took formal leave of us all as if she had been going a journey 
to return — but alass never never — ^my dear I should send for you to ye funaral but 
ye contagon is such i am afraid — ^but I must cxort you to prepair for deth yourself, 
beg of God to sanctify this deth to your awakaining ; how soon sickness and deth may 
meet you you nor I dont know prepair to meat your god before your feat stumbel on 

ye dark mountains and ye day come when you shall say you have no plesure ^pray 

Mr Cogshall and wife and sister to remember us in their praiers — ^your sister Han- 
nah is yeming Too and how god will deal I know not ; my Love to all your distrest 
mother 

Hannah Arnold 

Arnold was twice married; the first time February 22, 1767, to 
Margaret, daughter of Samuel Mansfield, of New Haven, Conn., by 
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whom he had two sons. While engaged in the merchant service his home 
was in New Haven, where he had purchased the residence of Dr. Lothrop 
for two hundred pounds. A letter written to " Peggy " from Quebec, 
during this time, discloses a phase of Arnold's character rather lost sight 
of by his biographers, in the over-shadowing ignominy of his treachery 
to Washington and treason to his country — ^that he was a tender and 
affectionate husband and father. The letter reads: 

Quebeck Augt 26 

1773 

Dear Peggy 

I wrote you the 13th Instant from Bonaventure by Capt Vimam Via New Lon- 
don, which make no doubt you have received, yesterday I arrived safe here, thro the 
Interposition of a good Providence — ^had a violent gale of wind in the Levis and 
could not get a Pilot on board untill I got allmost up here, so that I am a very great 
risque — I have come to a tollerable Market, Expect to get 2/ or 3/4 Lawful money 
for my rum 1/6 or 1/8 for my molasses. Sugar is very high here but I have Only 
I Hd. I was in hopes of Finding Wheat so cheap as to sell in New York, in which 
case designed loading with it. It has lately taken a great start, owing to the high 
Price of Com in Europe, & is now sold here for 3/8 to 4/ lawful money 

Horses are very plenty here a good size and very Excellent for Draught from 
20 to 30 Dollars a head, Oats a 1/ a Bushl may say Cheap indeed — ^Bread and 
small ( ) very Cheap and Plenty Vessells are now in great Demand here, I 

have had several fine Freights offered for the Brig Am in expectation selling her If 
I should Shall come home Via Montreal and Crown Point all and you may expect 
me in Six Weeks. If I should not sell the Brig I have promised to take in a cargo 

of Horses for ( ) Fortnight from there to New York shall write you next 

Week more fully 

My Dearest Life I never was more Anxious to hear from you than at present 
nor more concerned for your welfare; I hope this will find our dear Babes 

& all friends well Pray make my respects to your Father and Mother & 

Louis and to all the Family — I should have wrote him but have no rime before 
the Post goes out and could have wrote no more than I have here 

Pray dont fail writing me by the first Post on receit of this, send your Letters 
by Post to New York direct to me here to the Care of Capt William Gill to be left 
at Somons Coffee House — If I should not sell the Brig I do not expect to leave this 
before the first day of October — ^— Pray my Dear keep our Little Ones at School 

and spare no Pains to give them Education May God Bless and prosper you all 

is the Hearty Prayer of Dear Peggy 

your affectionate 
husband 
Bbndt Arnold 
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A year later, in a letter from St. Croix (W. I.)j ^^ appears that the 
financial difficulties of her parents and husband were bearing heavily on 
Mistress Peggy Arnold's young shoulders, and that for her time and 
opportunities she must have been an exceptional business woman, as the 
contents show: 

St Croix 17 July 1774 
Dear Peggy 

Yours of tKe 20th Apr was D. me by Capt Shearman a few days since ; I am 
heartily glad you are all well — I saw Capt. Brown at St. Vincent's who told me the 
Family had been well in my absence. I hope Mary is perfectly recovered & that 
this will find you all well. I find Mr Osbon left there the 20 May for New Haven 

in Capt Thurman by whom he shipped most of my effects here in ( ) the 

quantity I do not know as he has been very negligent in writing me. I hope he is 
safe arrived and that you have been able to settle matters. I am surprised how you 
can think my coming or sending cfFects can save your Father's house you know my 
Dear it is mortgaged for Seven or Eight hundred Pounds L. money and I cannot 
Owe him One Hundred Pounds Exclusive of the Charter Brigs and there is Sev- 
eral Debts amounting to One or two hundred Pounds which we have Contracted 
together and which I must Pay as soon as I return, and he Owes four or five hun- 
dred Pounds at Liverpool and about home, which if the House was Clear, I know 
of no way he Can Pay without Selling it And I know of no way He Can extricate 
himself but by giving up his effects & taking the benefit of the Insolvent Act ; your 
Mama then by selling her lands at Middletown ^ which are of no benefit can 
purchase the House and free him from trouble on Acct of his Debts, which are now 
more than Perhaps he thinks for. If he should think Proper to do this I will assist 
him all that lies in my Power, but all that I am worth at Present saving my House 
will not half Pay his Debts and Clear his House, and it is no better than throwing 
the money away to attempt it. I would therefore have you pay those Debts of mine 
which people are pressing for, as soon as you can sell the goods to advantage — ^Also 
the Debt of your Father to Rogaud and any other Debts we have together. I would 
not have you settle any matters that can be put of untill I return, or let any effects 

go out of your hands but for the Purpose above mentioned We have advise now 

Here that all the Ports on the Continent arc to be shut up in a few days — ^which 
has Induced me to send the Brigs to Quebec by Mr. Luther Schilling, my mate, who 
is now gone to St Eustasia for Sails and Rigging. I expect he will sail from the Wt 
Indies in abt a week & would have you get Mr Alsop to Invoice five hundred Pounds 
on the Usscea or Cayo, dont fail — the master is well acquainted up the river. After 
I have dispatched the Brigs I shall embrace the first opportunity for home, interim 
I shall write you by every opert'y I dont expect to stay more than a day or two after 
the Brig, I shall bring home Ten or Fifteen qts of Rum the remainder will go in 

^Probably Middletown, Conn. 
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the Brig. I shall send in her about twenty five qts Rum and Twenty of Sugar & 
as soon as I return shall be obliged to go to Quebeck by land. I think there is a 
much better prospect sending in her these things home as Wt India goods are higher 
& if I don't fit her Out again can sell her to Advantage. Dont let any one know 
the Contents of this letter. Make my Respects to your Father and Mother Love 
to all the Family in particular to Hannah and Our Little Boys. 

I am in haste Dr Peggy 

yours &c 

B. Arnold 



July 19, 1774 
Included is Bill Ladg for Mr Pierson sent you by Capt Shearman, also List 
of Sundry small articles. I have Drawn on you in favor of Jonathan Howell for 
L 8. 12. 9 Lawful Money -balance Due him for Wages, which if In case if you 
will Pay, if not, let him have it for a few dajrs, he lives on Long Island — my mate 
is not returned every moment seems an age untill I see you 

Adieu yours &c 

B. Arnold 

Mrs. Arnold's life was brief; she died June 19, 1775, one month 
before Arnold set out on his expedition to Quebec to join the forces of 
General Montgomery. The care of Arnold's motherless sons fell to his 
sister Hannah, who is said to have been a true woman in the highest 
possible sense. 

In June, 1778, Arnold was placed in command at Philadelphia, 
where he lived In extravagant style and ran deeply in debt, which it is 
alleged was the impelling motive in Inducing him to turn traitor to his 
country. While there he married Margaret Shippen, daughter of Ed- 
ward Shippen, afterwards Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. 

When Arnold was convicted of treason his property was at once 
seized by the government and Pierpont Edwards was appointed adminis- 
trator of his estate, his crime making him dead in law. Pierpont Edwards 
was the youngest son of the noted New England divine. Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards. He was a soldier in the Continental Army, judge of the United 
States District Court of Connecticut, delegate to the Congress of 1787-88 
called to ratify the Federal Constitution, January 9, 1788 and ably advo-* 
cated its adoption. During the Revolution he prosecuted the confiscation 
of Tory estates. His son Ogden Edwards served several years as surro- 
gate of New York city, was a member of the State Assembly, delegate 
to the State Constitutional Convention of 1821 and Circuit Judge of the 
Supreme Court. He retired in 1841 and died on Staten Island in 1862. 
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In the attic of Judge Ogden Edwards's home on Staten Island, thcrci 
stood from time out of mind, a barrel of old letters and papers. Finally 
it came to be considered mere refuse, and in one of the annual spring 
house-cleanings a young son of the family, William Irving Edwards, was 
instructed to carry it to the back yard and bum the contents. Boyish 
curiosity prompted him to rummage through the barrel and he found 
there letters addressed to his father and grandfather from men eminent 
in nearly every walk of life, soldiers, scholars, statesmen, patriots and 
the two men who became notorious as traitors, Arnold and Burr. Many 
of the men who made history in the first years of the Republic had placed 
their signatures to these old» faded sheets. Not the least valuable in the 
collection, from their intimate personal character, are those of Hannah 
Arnold and her son. Happily the lad preserved many of the letters, 
some of which in later life he returned to New York for preservation in 
the State archives, dividing the remainder between the two daughters 
who survive him, one of whom, Mrs. Willis J. Boyle, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has permitted these copies to be made. 

Mary M. Bowman 
Los Angeles, Cal. 



THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE 
CHAPTER XXXI 

THE RAPE OF THE PICTURE 

IN due time Sybrandt received the letter of Mr. Aubineau, and ob- 
tained a slow, unwilling consent from Mr. Dennis Vancour to accept 
the invitation. Colonel Vancour also gave his approbation, and 
madame did not oppose, though she had a great inclination to do so. 
She was a wife of the old regime, that is to say, an antediluvian wife — 
for I have heard of none since the flood who like her acted on the prin- 
ciple that in matters where men's business was particularly concerned, 
men should be left to judge for themselves. But she did not like the 
arrangement. I don't much approve of disclosing the secrets of ladies, 
but the truth was there had been a sly correspondence going on for some 
time between her and Mrs. Aubineau, in which the project of making 
madame the mother of a titled lady was communicated, and received 
with singular complacency. There was probably not a mother in the 
whole wide circumference of this new world who could have resisted the 
temptation. The apple of Eve was nothing to it. The good Dame 
Vancour thought of little else by day and by night, — nay, she dreamed 
three nights running that she saw Catalina with a coronet instead of a 
nightcap. However, she made no opposition to the visit of Sybrandt, 
trusting to the assurances contained in a letter from Mrs. Aubineau, 
which came by the same messenger who brought the invitation, that she 
would take care no good should come of Mr. Aubineau's impertinent 
interference. 

The good Dennis was resolved his nephew and heir should not dis- 
grace him at the little court of the little puissant governor of New York. 
He got him two full suits constructed by his own tailor, whom he consid- 
ered the greatest hand at inexpressibles in the whole universe. Certain 
it is he took the greatest quantity of broadcloth, though he was never in 
his life suspected of cabbaging. The favorite colors of Dennis were 
snuff and drab, and accordingly these were ordered. The tailor was 
enjoined to be very particular in not making them too tight, as people 
were very apt to grow fat as they grew old; and Ariel had a glorious 
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time of it. He went to Albany four times a week, to superintend the 
construction of Sybrandt's wardrobe, and hasten the completion of this 
arduous business. Thus stimulated, the tailor, who was called Master 
Goosen Ten Broeck, bestirred himself with such consummate diligence 
that at the end of three weeks he brought home the whole twelfth labor 
of Hercules triumphantly. Sybrandt was out of all patience in the mean- 
while ; but was amply rewarded for the delay by the perfection of Master 
Goosen's work; which Uncle Dennis affirmed fitted just like wax, though 
heaven knows why. It certainly did not stick to him like wax, but hung 
around his body and limbs at a most respectful distance. All things 
being in readiness, the good Dennis gave Sybrandt his blessing, together 
with an abundance of advice, backed by a purse of guineas, the music of 
which far transcended that of the spheres, which the poets make such 
harangues about. If they were a little accustomed to the clinking of 
guineas, they would find there was no comparison between the two. 
** D — ^n it, Sybrandt," exclaimed little Ariel, " d — ^n it, I should like to 
go with you ; but, now I think of it, I can't, neither. I've promised old 
Ten Broeck to graft some peach trees for him as soon as the spring 
comes on." 

'* Good-by, Massa Sybrandt," said old Tjerck, now almost bent double 
with age and rheumatism. " Good-by, Massa Sybrandt — ^never see old 
nigger again." Sybrandt was touched with this homely address, and the 
tears came to his eyes. He shook hands with the old partner of his first 
adventures, when he put on the toga and commenced man, and parted 
from him with sorrow. His speech to his young master was prophetic — 
they never met again. The old man died of rheumatism about a fortn 
night afterward. Peace to his manes, black as they were I I honor his 
memory, for he was one of those faithful servants the race of which has 
long become extinct, amid the pious endeavors of painstaking folks who 
have nothing to do but better the condition of mankind, and meddle with 
other people's concerns. 

While these things were going on in the country, our heroine was in 
what is called in homely phrase — I like homely phrases — in a sort of 
quandary. Sometimes she was glad that her cousin was coming, and 
sometimes she was sorry. Sometimes she was very angry he was so 
long in coming, and at others she found it in her heart to wish he would 
not come at all; for mighty were her fears that the fashionable people 
of New York, and more especially the aids-de-camp, would laugh at 
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his country manners and homely apparel. Sir Thicknesse and GilfiUan 
still continued their attentions; the former gentleman gathered himself to- 
gether in consequence of being incited thereto by Mrs. Aubineau, and 
achieved a most triumphant piece of gallantry. He actually spoke to 
our heroine three times in one morning. As to the tinder — I don't mean 
tender — hearted Milesian, he swore at least six dozen times a day that 
she was an angel, and that he was dying by barleycorns for the love 
of her sweet soul. He certainly was deeply smitten after the fashion 
of a soldier and an Irishman, for notwithstanding he was dying for love, 
he was the healthiest, merriest fellow in the world, and laughed, sang, 
danced, drank, gamed and gallanted just as if nothing was the matter 
with him. 

Catalina had much ado to keep him in due order and subjection to 
the rules of feminine delicacy, for your true Milesian is ever daringly 
enterprising. Even love cannot make them cowards. Our heroine was 
always obliged to act on the defensive, when alone with him, and more 
than once had occasion to be seriously angry. One day he came in, 
humming his favorite Eileen Aroon, and finding a miniature of Catalina, 
which had just been taken by an eminent hand, and which is still extant 
in the Vancour family, the honest gentleman was seized with the gallant 
whim of possessing himself of it, at least pro tern. Our heroine expostu- 
lated — GilfiUan laughed; she was angry — Giliillan laughed still louder; 
she stated to him seriously the indelicacy of such a procedure, and the 
consequences of the picture being seen in his possession — all would not 
do; he replied in rhodomontade and extravagant professions, swore he 
did not mean to keep it, that he only wanted tcv worship her image in 
secret for one night, when he would return it, provided it was not 
demolished with kisses; and, finally, turned the whole into a joke, and set 
our heroine laughing in spite of her vexation. In short, he carried off 
the bauble with a solemn lover's assurance of returning it the next day. 
But the next day, and the next, he made some such odd, extravagant, or 
humorous excuse for retaining it one day longer, that Catalina yielded to 
his irresistible grotesque, and was actually ashamed to be angry. In 
about a week, however, he returned the picture, with the assurance that 
nothing but its being the actual representation of a divinity had miracu- 
lously preserved it from destruction by the intensity of his devotion. In 
a short time the whole affair was forgiven and forgotten by Catalina. 

James K. Paulding. 
( To be continued) 
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THE RELATION OF NEV^^ HAMPSHIRE MEN TO THE 

SIEGE OF BOSTON. 

THE siege of Boston began on the 19th or 20th of April, 1775, and 
ended some eleven months later, on the 17th of March, 1776. In 
the history of sieges this must be regarded as one of the most re- 
markable of which we have record. An army of the regular and well- 
disciplined troops of one of the world's great powers was shut up in the 
little peninsula town of Boston, surrounded and held in check by what were 
at first several independent bodies of raw, undisciplined militia, scantily 
armed and equipped, recognizing no single military authority, and own- 
ing and professing allegiance to the same king whose troops they were 
holding in check, and who only became worthy the name of an army 
after months of waiting, after a battle had been fought, and after they 
had been taken in hand for organization and discipline by one whose 
sublime patience, consummate tact, matchless wisdom, and military genius 
gave him a unique place among the world's commanders. 

V^hen Percy, on the night of the 19th of April, returned from 
his ill-fatd expedition to Concord, and bivouacked on Bunker Hill with 
such of his troops as were not left dead or dying by the roadside, the 
Americans posted sentinels at Charlestown Neck, and by the night of 
the 20th, when the wounded and dying British soldiers had been carried 
from Charlestown into Boston, a considerable army of Americans had 
assembled at Cambridge and Medford from the nearer sections of New 
England, and the avenues of egress from the town which was occupied 
by the British forces began to be guarded. After the 19th of April 
General Gage and his successors never again sent out an armed man by 
land from Boston. The town was in a state of siege. Civil govern- 
ment came to an end. The records of the selectmen end abruptly : " At 
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a meeting of the selectmen this 19th of April, 1775, present Messrs. 

Newhall, Austin, Marshall, " And this is all. Nothing further 

appears on the records of the civil magistrates till March, 1776, when 
they were begun once more. Martial law came in, and martial law 
permits the provost marshal to do as he pleases. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to trace the course of 
events between the 19th of April and the 17th of June, when General 
Gage attempted to raise the siege at Bunker Hill, or to give an account 
of the part played by New Hampshire men in the siege during these 
two months, and in that ever-memorable battle, since that has already 
been done with painstaking care and accuracy in the able and scholarly 
paper read at the last meeting of the society by the Hon. Henry M. 
Baker; but rather to sketch briefly the relation of New Hampshire men 
and troops to the events following the battle of Bunker Hill and ending 
with the evacuation of the town by the British, March 17, 1776. 

Such a sketch must, at its best, be inadequate and incomplete, since 
there are no means of identifying the New Hampshire men who were 
serving in Massachusetts regiments. There were such at Bunker Hill, 
as has been conclusively shown, and in most of the regiments from east- 
em Massachusetts there were also New Hampshire men in considerable 
numbers. We can deal only with the organized regiments and com- 
panies raised and officered by New Hampshire authority. The regiments 
of Colonels Stark and Reed were at Bunker Hill and performed magnifi- 
cent service. When the battle was over they did not retreat far. They 
stopped at Winter Hill, now within the limits of the city of Somerville, 
on the night of the battle, and began preparations at once to occupy and 
fortify it. This eminence, in sight of Charlestown, and within cannon- 
shot distance of Bunker Hill, was one of the most important points to the 
north of Boston, and the spot was well chosen by the New Hampshire 
colonels for fortifications and intrenchments, and was, indeed, of greater 
value than was Prospect Hill, near by, which was occupied by General 
Putnam the same evening, and who spent the entire night with his troops 
in throwing up intrenchments. A small force had been previously posted 
on Winter Hill, consisting of a subaltern, two sergeants, and twenty 
men, but nothing had been done by way of fortification. The regiments 
of Stark and Reed were joined two days later by that of Colonel Poor, 
with the exception of one company which was left for guard duty in 
New Hampshire, and General Nathaniel Folsom, arrived on June 20, 
and took command. Colonel Poor's regiment, owing to a lack of tents, 
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was obliged to quarter for a time in Medford, but his men worked with 
those of the regiments of Stark and Reed in vigorously pushing the 
works which had been begun. The fort on this hill, which was the head- 
quarters of the three New Hampshire regiments for nearly all the time 
during the siege, is said to have been larger, and the intrenchments to 
have been more numerous than those of any of the other positions of 
the army, and Ploughed Hill, which was still nearer to Charlestown, 
afterwards known as Mount Benedict, and the site of the historic Ursu- 
line convent, which was later occupied and fortified by the New Hamp- 
shire troops, may be regarded as almost a part of the Winter Hill works. 

The New Hampshire troops thus at the very beginning, and, indeed, 
for the greater part of the time during the siege, were given a position 
by themselves, were the larger part of one of the six brigades into which 
the army was divided, and were under the command of a New Hamp- 
shire brigadier. 

On the 2 1 St of April, 1775, ^^ ^^Y^ after the Lexington and Con- 
cord fight, a convention which had been hastily summoned met at Exeter 
and chose Nathaniel Folsom of that town brigadier-general to command 
the troops that had gone, or might go, " from this government to assist 
our suffering brethren in the province of Massachusetts." General Fol- 
som, while not a great soldier, had rendered gallant service in the French 
and Indian War of 1755. He commanded a company at Fort Edward, 
and did distinguished service at the defeat and capture of Baron Dieskau, 
and before the Revolution broke out had been made a general officer of 
the militia by the provincial government. It was, doubtless, this fact 
which led to his selection by the convention instead of John Stark, who in 
the same war had unquestionably rendered more brilliant service. Stark 
had, immediately on hearing the news from Lexington, left for the scene 
of hostilities, and was at the time of Folsom's appointment actively en- 
gaged in raising troops for the patriot cause. He felt slighted at the 
preferment of Folsom, and refused at first to serve under him, but his 
enthusiasm for the cause made his hesitation only temporary. Folsom's 
service at Winter Hill was but brief, being relieved July 7 or 8 by John 
Sullivan, who had been made one of the eight brigadiers by the Conti- 
nental Congress when Washington was made commander-in-chief. Gen- 
eral Folsom returned home and devoted himself to patriotic service in 
civil life, serving in the Continental Congress in 1 777-1 778, as he had 
previously served in 1 774-1 775. 
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The New Hampshire convention of April 21 adjourned April 25, 
but formal notices had, in the meantime, been given the towns to send 
delegates to a convention to be held on the 17th of May, and this con- 
vention had, when assembled, proceeded to prepare for war in earnest. 
It was voted to raise a force of two thousand men and to adopt those 
already in the field either as independent squads or in Massachusetts or- 
ganizations. It was also voted to organize these troops into a brigade of 
three regiments. Brigadier-General Folsom was appointed major-general 
and James Reed and Enoch Poor colonels of two of the regiments. The 
other colonelcy was left open for John Stark if he should see fit to resign 
the commission he had just accepted under the Massachusetts govern- 
ment. Stark, as has been previously said, hesitated, but finally went to 
Exeter and took a commission from the convention as colonel of his regi- 
ment, which was already in the field under Massachusetts authority. This 
regiment was styled, in order to satisfy Stark's scruples concerning sen- 
iority, " the First regiment in New Hampshire for the defense of Amer- 
ica." As organized, it consisted of twelve companies, two of which it 
was arranged to be turned over to Colonel Reed. Colonel Poor's regi- 
ment was called the Second New Hampshire, and Colonel Reed's the 
Third. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of Colonels Stark, Poor, and Reed, 
who were each active and prominent figures in the siege. There was 
but one John Stark in the war of the Revolution. Of Scotch-Irish ances- 
try, his father an emigrant from the north of Ireland, having been one 
of the original proprietors of Dunbarton (then called Starkstown) , he was 
bom in Londonderry May 8, 1722. His early life was that of the fron- 
tier woodsman and huntsman. He was captured by the Indians in 1752, 
remaining in captivity until ransomed by the province of Massachu- 
setts. In 1755 he became a lieutenant in Major Robert Rogers's famous 
corps of Rangers, and served with it, soon rising to the rank of captain, 
through all the campaigns around Lake George and Lake Champlain, 
in which region traditions still exist of his capacity and bravery. At the 
close of this French and Indian war, so called, he engaged in farming at 
Derryfield, now Manchester, and continued in this until the news from 
Lexington reached him. He promptly mounted his horse, and, followed 
by several hundred of his neighbors, set out for Cambridge. Commis- 
sioned as colonel by the Massachusetts government, in one day he re- 
cruited his regiment, composed almost exclusively of men from the New 
Hampshire frontier towns. What it accomplished at Bunker Hill, New 
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Hampshire, at least, knows by heart. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that he felt his service entitled him to something more than ordinary 
recognition at the hands of the Exeter government, and that he hesitated 
about accepting service under Nathaniel Folsom. 

Enoch Poor was a native of Massachusetts, bom at Andover June 
II, 1736. He served at the age of nineteen as a private under his 
brother Thomas, captain in the expedition under General John Winslow 
for the subjugation of the French inhabitants of Nova Scotia, and the 
protection of that peninsula from the government of France. He re- 
moved to Exeter, N. H., about 1760, where he followed the occupation 
of shipbuilder, and became active in the measures and events of the 
province leading up to the Revolution. He was a member of two of 
the three provincial congresses held in 1775, being prevented from 
participating in the third only by his other patriotic engagements. 
When the provincial congress, May 21, authorized the raising of 
a regiment in addition to the troops then at Cambridge, of which it 
was proposed to make two. Poor devoted himself to the task and 
speedily accomplished it. His regiment was kept on duty in New Hamp- 
shire until after the battle of Bunker Hill, when it joined the other two 
regiments at Winter HiD, with the exception of one company under the 
command of Captain Henry Elkins of Hampton, which was reserved for 
coast duty in that town until August i. Subsequent events proved that 
no mistake was made in bestowing a colonel's commission upon Poor, or 
in giving him his later promotions. His premature death in New Jersey 
m the autumn of 1778, more than four years before the close of the war, 
is perhaps the cause of a neglect on the part of his State to honor his 
memory and his distinguished services as they deserve, a neglect which 
is to be regretted, but for which it is hoped at least partial atonement may 
soon be made. 

James Reed was also a native of Massachusetts, bom in Wobum 
in 1724. Like Stark and Poor, he also saw service in the French and 
Indian War, commanding a company in Colonel Joseph Blanchard's 
regiment in the campaign under Sir William Johnson in 1755. He was 
with General James Abercrombie at Ticonderoga in 1758, and also 
served under General Jeffrey Amherst in 1759. In 1765 he settled in 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., of which town he was one of the original proprietors, 
and at the outbreak of the Revolution his military experience, energy, 
and commanding address made him unusually efficient in securing recruits 
for the American cause. He had been made a lieutenant-colonel in the 
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New Hampshire militia in 1770, and in May, 1775, was in command 
of a regiment of New Hampshire men at Cambridge. His service at 
Bunker Hill, holding the historic rail fence with John Stark, and pro- 
tecting the retreat of the main body of the American soldiers from the 
redoubt, is a household story. Colonel Reed rendered faithful and effi- 
cient service during the long, irksome months of the siege. His only 
subsquent service was with the army in Canada under General Sullivan 
in 1776, where his regiment suffered severely from disease, more than 
one-third dying during the campaign. On the retreat Colonel Reed 
was attacked by smallpox before arriving at Ticonderoga, and recovering 
from this disease with both sight and hearing seriously impaired, he 
was compelled to retire from the service. 

The most important figure among New Hampshire men during the 
siege of Boston, after the battle of Bunker Hill, was, beyond question, 
that of John Sullivan, who early in July succeeded General Folsom in 
command of the New Hampshire troops, who, with three Massachusetts 
regiments, constituted one of the six brigades of the army of investment 
as organized by Washington. The story of his early life reads like that 
of improbable romance. He was bom in Somersville, N. H., February 
17, 1740. His father, John Sullivan, who died a year later than his 
son, in 1796, at the age of 105, was born in Limerick, Ireland, during the 
famous siege of 1691, and came to America in 1723. The son, when but 
a boy of fifteen, became a member of the family of Judge Isaac Liver- 
more of Portsmouth, and under his instruction, diough without previous 
educational advantages other than those furnished him by his Irish 
schoolmaster-father, prepared himself for the profession of law. He 
early exhibited ability of high order, and attained by his industry, learn- 
ing, and eloquence a distinguished position at the bar of the province of 
New Hampshire. Soon after his marriage, at the age of twenty, he pur- 
chased a home in Durham, which continued to be his residence until his 
death in 1795, and the residence of his widow until her death in 1820. 
In 1772 he was appointed a major in the militia, and in December, 1774, 
in connection with John Lahgdon, led the successful expedition against 
Fort William and Mary. He was sent from New Hampshire in May, 
1774, as a delegate to the first Continental Congress, and was also an 
active member of the second congress in 1775, serving on important 
committees, and holding the chairmanship of that on war, where he was 
made one of the brigadier-generals of the first Continental Army, then 
engaged in the siege of Boston. His appointment was the result of a 
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compromise. General Folsom and Colonel Stark were both candidates 
for the appointment, but a feeling had grown up between these two dis- 
tinguished patriots and their friends, amounting almost to bitterness, 
which made it seem unadvisable to appoint either, and so the choice fell 
upon Sullivan. In the light of subsequent events, it may well be said 
that the compromise was a fortunate one, as was also that when the army 
was reorganized in 1777. Stark and Folsom were again rival candidates 
for a brigadier-general's commission, when Colonel Poor, who was not a 
candidate, received the coveted honor. It will be remembered that Col- 
onel Stark refused to serve under General Poor, as he had at first refused 
to report to General Folsom, and the question has sometimes been raised 
why he rendered loyal and cheerful service under Sullivan. The answer 
is not difficult. Stark was undoubtedly pleased, if he could not have the 
brigadier-general's commission himself, to have Folsom superseded; but 
in the later event, he could not be reconciled to the idea of having one 
whom he regarded as a junior colonel, and who had served as junior in 
the same brigade, promoted over his head. There was a difference in 
the two cases, which accounted for the difference in Stark's conduct. 

When Washington took command of the army July 3, 1775, if such 
it might be called, it consisted of an enrollment of about 17,000 armed 
men, of whom about 14,500 were present and fit for duty. Frothingham, 
in his invaluable history of the siege, says of it : 

" General Washington found himself at the head of a body of 
armed men rather than of regular ranks of soldiers; of men grown 
rugged in the calls of labor, patriotic, true to the American cause, but 
with high notions of independence, and hence impatient of the necessary 
restraints of a life of war. Discipline was lax; offenses were frequent; 
there was no general organization, and, worse than all, hardly powder 
enough in the camp for nine cartridges to a man. Washington felt the 
difficulty of maintaining, with such material, a line of posts so exposed 
against an army of well-disciplined and well-supplied veterans. He was 
obliged to keep every part of his extended works well guarded, while the 
enemy could concentrate his force on any one point, and without an 
hour's notice could make a formidable attack. It was under such cir- 
cumstances that he was obliged to remodel his army and summon order 
to arise out of confusion." ^ In a letter dated July 27, 1775, Washington 
himself wrote : " I found a mixed multitude of people here, under very 
little discipline, order, or government." 

^ Frothingham* p. 217. 
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The British force in Boston was estimated at about ii,ooo, and 
was from time to time during the siege considerably reinforced. 

In organizing his army Washington arranged it in three grand divi- 
sions, each consisting of two brigades, or twelve regiments, in which the 
troops from the same colony were, as far as practicable, brought together. 
The right wing of the army, which Washington placed at Roxbury, 
which with its neighboring towns commanded the approaches to the 
peninsula town from the south, was placed under the command of the 
senior major-general, Artemas Ward, who had been in chief command 
until the arrival of Washington. The first brigade, composed exclu- 
sively of Massachusetts regiments, was in command of Brigadier-General 
John Thomas; and the second brigade, composed of three regiments of 
Connecticut troops, numbering 2,333, and three Massachusetts com- 
mands, was in command of Brigadier-General Joseph Spencer. 

The left wing was placed under the command of Major-General 
Charles Lee, who had obtained the commission of major-general, second 
in command to Washington, everybody now knows how. The first 
brigade, under command of Major-General John Sullivan, which was 
composed of the three New Hampshire regiments of Stark, Poor, and 
Reed, and with the enrollment at that time, July 9, 1775, of 1,664 
men, the three Massachusetts regiments of Colonels Nixon, Mansfield, 
and Doolittle, numbering 1,215 men, was given the position of first 
importance on the north side of the besieged town, at Winter Hill, later 
occupying Ploughed Hill as well, and commanded the approaches to 
Charlestown Neck. 

The center, with headquarters at Cambridge, filled the gap of the 
semi-circular land environment of Boston. Washington had established 
his headquarters there, and Major-General Israel Putnam was in com- 
mand of the division, with Brigadier-General William Heath in com- 
mand of the six Massachusetts regiments composing the first brigade, 
and General Putnam, as senior officer, in command of the second brigade, 
composed of one Connecticut and five Massachusetts regiments. The 
second brigade, under General Putnam, had its position in Cambridge, 
but General Heath's brigade scattered its regiments to right and left, 
the Massachusetts regiment of Colonel Gerrish furnishing the companies 
for the protection of Maiden and Medford, thus being brought into 
close contact and co-operation with General Sullivan's brigade. 
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The staff roll ^ of the First New Hampshire Regiment on August i, 
1775, w^s: Colonel, John Stark; lieutenant-colonel, Isaac Wyman; 
major, John Moore, in place of Major Andrew McClary, killed at 
Bunker Hill; adjutant, Abiel Chandler; quartermaster, Henry Parkin- 
son; chaplain, David Osgood; surgeon, Obadiah Williams; surgeon's 
mate, Josiah Chase. 

The first company of this regiment had been commanded by Cap- 
tain Isaac Baldwin of Hillsborough, who was killed at Bunker Hill. 
John Hale of Hopkinton succeeded him in command, and his lieutenant 
was Stephen Hoit, also of Hopkinton. The men composing this com- 
pany were largely from Hillsborough, Hopkinton, Bradford, and 
Warner. 

The second company was under the command of Elisha Woodbury 
of Salem, Lieutenant Thomas Hardy of Pelham, and Second Lieutenant 
Jonathan Corlis of Salem, the company being mostly made up of Salem, 
Windham, and Pelham men. 

The officers of the third company were Captain Samuel Richards 
and Lieutenants Moses Little and Jesse Carr, all of Goffstown, and the 
men were nearly all from Goffstown, New Boston, and Weare. 

Captain Thomas McLaughlin of the fourth company was from 
Bedford, and his first lieutenant was from Derryfield, now Manchester. 
The men were from Derryfield, Bedford, and Brookline. 

The fifth company was under command of Captain Joshua Abbott 
of Concord, with First Lieutenant Samuel Atkinson, also of Concord, 
and Second Lieutenant Abiel Chandler of Boscawen. This was a Con- 
cord, Boscawen, and Salisbury company. 

Another Concord company was the sixth, with Captain Gurdon 
Hutchins and Lieutenant Daniel Livermore, both from that town, and 
the rank and file made up from Concord, Henniker, and vicinity. 

Captain Aaron Kinsman of the seventh company was of Bow, and 
Lieutenant Ebenezer Eastman was from Concord, but the men were 
from different small towns in the State, who had come to Concord for 
enlistment. 

Henry Dearborn of Nottingham was captain of the eighth company, 

^ See N. H. State Papers, Vol. 14, for rosters of the three regiments. 
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and his lieutenants, Amos Morrill and Michael McClary, were from 
Epsom. The men were from Nottingham, Deerfield, Chichester, Epsom, 
Exeter, and Barrington. 

The ninth company was commanded by Daniel Moore of Deerfield, 
and his lieutenants were Ebenezer Frye and John Moore of Pembroke. 
The company was recruited largely in Pembroke, AUenstown, and Bow. 

Captain George Reid and both his lieutenants, Abraham Reid and 
James Anderson, were of Londonderry, as were also most of the men 
of the tenth company. 

As has been previously noted, the fourth provincial congress of 
New Hampshire, May 24, 1775, appointed Enoch Poor of Exeter col- 
onel, John McDuffee of Rochester lieutenant-colonel, and Joseph Cilley 
of Nottingham, major, of a regiment of troops to be known as the Sec- 
ond New Hampshire regiment, and authorized the committee of safety 
to issue orders for enlisting the men. On the same day orders were issued 
to the following persons to enlist each a company of sixty-two able- 
bodied, effective men, viz. : Winborn Adams, Durham ; Winthrop Rowe, 
Kensington; Henry Elkins, Hampton; Samuel Gilman, Newmarket; 
Philip Tilton, Kingston; Benjamin Titcomb, Dover; Jonathan Went- 
worth, Somersworth; Jeremiah Clough, Canterbury; James Norris, Ep- 
ping, and Zaccheus Clough, Poplin. Captain Zaccheus Clough did not 
accept the appointment, and Richard Shortridge of Portsmouth was 
appointed in his place. The other regimental officers besides those named 
were: Adjutant, Jeremiah Fogg of Kensington; quartermaster, Joseph 
Fogg of Kensington; surgeon, C. G. Adams of Exeter; surgeon's mate, 
William Sawyer of Plaistow. 

Captain Winborn Adams's company had for first and second lieu- 
tenants John Griffin and Zebulon Drew, both of Durham, and the men 
were, with few exceptions, from Durham, Barrington, Madbury, and 
Lee. 

James Carr of Somersworth was first lieutenant, and Jethro Heard 
of Dover second lieutenant, of Captain Jonathan Wentworth's company, 
and the men were from Dover, Somersworth, and vicinity. 

Captain James Norris and his lieutenants, Simeon Dearborn, John 
Gilman, David Kelley, the latter being promoted to a lieutenancy July 
20, when Simeon Dearborn was discharged, were all from Epping, as 
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were most of the company, a few hailing, however, from Deerfield, Not- 
tingham, Poplin, and Raymond. 

First Lieutenant Zebulon HiDiard of Captain Winthrop Rowe's 
company was from Hampton Falls, and Second Lieutenant Abraham 
Sanborn from Poplin, while the men were largely from Kensington and 
Seabrook. 

Of Captain Oilman's company. Lieutenant Benjamin Kimball was 
from Newmarket, and Lieutenant Harvey Moore from Stratham, and 
most of the company was recruited in these two towns. 

Captain Henry Elkins's lieutenants were Moses Leavitt of North 
Hampton and Richard Brown of Rye. The company was also composed 
of Hampton, North Hampton, and Rye men. 

Captain Titcomb's company had for first lieutenants Frederick M. 
Bell of Newcastle and Ephraim Evans of Dover. The men were from 
Dover, Rochester, Barrington, Wolfeborough, and New Durham. 

Lieutenant Aaron Sanborn of Captain Clough's company was from 
Sanbomton, and Lieutenant Thomas Lyford from Northfield. The men 
were from Northfield, Sanbomton, and Canterbury. 

Captain Tilton had for his first lieutenant Jacob Webster of Kings- 
ton, and for second lieutenant John Tilton of Sandown. The men were 
largely from Kingston, Sandown, and Brentwood. 

Captain Shortridge's company was mostly from Portsmouth and 
vicinity, as was his first lieutenant, Zachariah Beal, while Nathaniel 
Thwing, his second lieutenant, was from Newmarket. 

With the exception of the last named company, all were recruited 
within a week after Colonel Poor's appointment. June 17, the day of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, two companies of the regiment were ordered 
to proceed by the middle of the next week to Cambridge, but on June 18, 
news of the battle having reached Exeter, the entire regiment, except 
Captain Elkins's company, was ordered to march immediately to the 
scene of hostilities. 

The field and staff officers of Colonel James Reed's regiment, the 
Third New Hampshire, were: Lieutenant-Colonel, Israel Gilman of 
Newmarket; major, Nathan Hale of Rindge; brigade major, Alexander 
Scammell of Durham; adjutant, Stephen Peabody of Amherst; quarter- 
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master, Isaac Frye of Amherst; surgeon, Ezra Green of Dover; sur- 
geon's mate, Nathaniel Breed of Packersfield. The two last named were 
not appointed until June 27, ten days after the battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought. 

The line officers of the regiment were: 

First Company — Captain Hezekiah Hutchins, Hampstead; First 
Lieutenant Amos Emerson, Chester; Second Lieutenant John March, 
Chester. The men were mainly from Chester, Hampstead, and Candia. 

Second Company — Captain Jacob Hinds, Chesterfield; First Lieu- 
tenant Isaac Stone, Westmoreland; Second Lieutenant George Aldrich, 
Westmoreland. The men were from those towns and Hinsdale. 

Third Company — Captain Levi Spaulding, Lyndeborough, First 
Lieutenant Joseph Bradford, Second Lieutenant Thomas Buss, the lieu- 
tenants and men being from Lyndeborough, Hudson, Temple, etc. 

Fourth Company — Captain Ezra Towne, New Ipswich; First Lieu- 
tenant Josiah Browne, New Ipswich, and Second Lieutenant John Hark- 
ness of Richmond, with men from the same towns^ 

Fifth Company — Captain Jonathan Whitcomb, Swanzey; First 
Lieutenant Elijah Clayes, Fitzwilliam; Second Lieutenant Stephen Car- 
ter, Keene, the men being mostly from the same towns. 

Sixth Company — Captain William Walker, First Lieutenant James 
Brown, Second Lieutenant William Roby, all of Dunstable, with men 
from the same town, Merrimack, Hudson, and Amherst. 

Seventh Company — Captain Philip Thomas, Rindge; First Lieuten- 
ant John Harper, Jaffrey; Second Lieutenant Ezekiel Rand, Rindge, 
with nearly all the men from the same towns. 

Eighth Company — Captain Benjamin Mann, Mason; First Lieuten- 
ant, James Brewer, Marlborough; Second Lieutenant, Samuel Pettingale, 
Wilton ; with men from the same towns and from Temple. 

Ninth Company — Captain Josiah Crosby; First Lieutenant, Daniel 
Wilkins; Second Lieutenant, Thomas Maxwell, all of Amherst, as were 
most of the men, the town including then Milford and Mount Vernon. 

Tenth Company — Captain John Marcy, Walpole ; First Lieutenant, 
Isaac Farwell, Charlestown; Second Lieutenant, James Taggart, Peter- 
borough. The men were from these and other Cheshire county towns. 
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The names of officers and men in these three regiments are almost 
exclusively English names. The men who bore them were English- 
men, — ^English yeomen of the same type as those who, under Cromwell 
more than a century and a quarter before, had overthrown a corrupt 
monarchy and established in its place a commonwealth. They were at 
the first wretchedly armed. Their guns were of different calibers, with 
but few bayonets, with but little ammunition, and with commissary pro- 
visions of the most primitive character. After Washington took com- 
mand, and during the progress of the siege, there was improvement, but 
there was all through the siege sad lack of arms, ammunition, and 
clothing. 

Moses Emerson of Durham had been appointed " Commissary for 
the Army " May 25, by the convention at Exeter, and some idea of the 
difficulties of his position may be gleaned from a letter sent by him to the 
New Hampshire committee of safety, dated eleven days after the en- 
gagement at Bunker Hill. He wrote : ^ " As for picks and shovels, 
there is a supply, having bought some and having received some from 
Cambridge — . . . Before I arrived Colonel Stark borrowed a large 
chest of medicine of Massachusetts, which, with that brought by Dr. 
Adams and a small one sent by Dr. Cutter, is thought to be a pretty good 
supply for the present. I have not as yet begun to deliver out stores, but 
expect to begin the day after to-morrow if a supply comes in. At present 
we have but 11 bbl. of pork and 10 of flour in store . . . Can't inform 
you what quantity of fresh beef our troops can consume in a week ; should 
think near about 6000. Tents, wooden bowles & platters & spoons are 
very much wanted." 

After the arrival of Washington and the organization of the army 
there was a semblance of a regular commissary supply, but the supply 
was gathered from the nearby towns in Massachusetts and from the 
localities in New Hampshire which had furnished troops. If there was 
at some times scarcity, the besiegers had at least the advantage of the 
besieged in the quality of food, since there was during a part of the siege 
actual suffering in Boston, both among the troops and the inhabitants who 
had remained in the town. 

One of the most important achievements of the summer was one in 
which the New Hampshire troops bore the main part. They had made 
the Winter Hill fortifications among the strongest, if not, indeed, the 
very strongest, in the cordon of works surrounding Boston. But in 

^ State Papen, VoL 14, p. 45. 
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front of Winter Hill, and within point-blank shot of Bunker Hill, was 
what was then called Ploughed Hill, now within the limits of the city 
of Somerville. Washington early recognized the importance of taking 
possession of it. It had been rumored, almost from the day of Washing- 
ton's taking command of the army, that the British intended to come out 
of Boston and storm the American intrenchments, and it had come to be 
understood that Earl Percy was to make the attack on the 25th of August, 
and thus have the opportunity of retrieving the honor he lost in the Lex- 
ington affair. There is little doubt that during the latter part of August 
Washington felt himself ready to resist an attack and would have wel- 
comed it. It was expected that the occupation of Ploughed Hill would 
bring on a general action, but in any event Ploughed Hill was a strategic 
point in the siege. The British did not make the predicted assault August 
25, and on the night of August 26 a fatigue party of a thousand men, with 
a guard of 2400, most of whom were New Hampshire troops, under Gen- 
eral Sullivan, marched to this hill, and worked so diligently and effec- 
tively during the night, that in the morning the works were strong enough 
to form a good protection against the enemy's cannon. The British recog- 
nized the importance of the work performed, and on the morning of the 
27th, Sunday, began a heavy cannonade from Bunker Hill, also from 
one of the ships in Mystic River, and from two floating batteries stationed 
in the river, and continued it during the day. Three of General Sulli- 
van's command were killed, but the new intrenchment was held. General 
Sullivan did not return the fire on account of the scarcity of powder. He 
planted a battery, however, at Ten Hills farm to play upon the floating 
batteries in the river, and sunk one of them and effectually silenced the 
other. The one weakness of the American force at this time was the 
scarcity of powder. Colonel Reed, under date of August 24, wrote: 
" The word * powder ' sets us all on tiptoe. We have been in a terrible 
situation, occasioned by a mistake in a return; we reckoned upon three 
hundred quarter casks, and had but thirty-two barrels." The fire of the 
British ceased at night on the 26th, but was renewed on Monday, and the 
British were observed from Chelsea to be drawn up and in motion on 
Bunker Hill. The camp was alarmed, and five thousand troops were 
marched to Ploughed Hill and to the Charlestown road to reinforce 
General Sullivan, and Washington expected, even hoped, that an attack 
would be made. The British, however, declined the challenge, though 
they continued for several days to bombard the works, whidi General 
Sullivan continued, under fire, to strengthen. The firing ceased on the 
loth of September. This intrenchment of Ploughed Hill was one of the 
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most important events of the summer and autumn, and the task of de- 
fending the works fell to General Sullivan and to his New Hampshire 
troops. There was a furious cannonade of shot and shell against the 
works on the 20th and 21st of September, and again on the 25th, but it 
was ineffective, though it was attacked more furiously than any other 
work during the entire siege. 

General Sullivan with his New Hampshire troops was virtually in 
command at Winter Hill and Ploughed Hill during the entire siege, ex- 
cept for a brief period in November, 1775, when he went to Portsmouth 
under orders from Washington to seize all officers of government there 
who had given proof of their unfriendly disposition to the patriot cause. 
Winter Hill and Ploughed Hill were the most important points on the 
north of Boston, and were held during almost the entire siege by General 
Sullivan's brigade, the most important part of which were the three 
regiments of Colonels Stark, Poor, and Reed. 

The critical period of the siege came in December. Washington 
had been planning an attack on Boston during this month, when he would 
be able to cross his troops on the ice, which it was anticipated would then 
be strong enough to bear them. In November and December, however, 
the terms of enlistment of the troops of the four provinces which made 
up the army expired. Enlistments had been made under provincial and 
colonial authority instead of continental. 

In the reorganization of the army to make it continental Washington 
suffered serious embarrassment, owing to the fact that the men would 
not reenlist unless they were allowed their favorite commanders, and 
officers refused to serve unless their rank was adjusted to meet their 
expectations. Under date of November 11, Washington wrote: "The 
trouble I have in the amngement of the army is really inconceivable." 
But the obstacle, so far as officers were concerned, was at length over- 
come, and about the middle of November recruiting orders were given 
out. It was expected that most of the old army would reenlist, but 
Washington was doomed to severe disappointment. Men refused to 
reenlist. By the first of December only about 5000 men had signed 
papers. Even the patriotism and patience of George Washington was 
put to a severe test. He wrote : " Such a dearth of public spirit and 
want of virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility in all the low arts, to 
obtain advantage of one kind and another, I never saw before, and pray 
God I may never be witness to again." 
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At this juncture the men of the New Hampshire regiments, with a 
few inconq)icuous exceptions, stood fast by the cause. 

The Connecticut troops, however, failed, and failed utterly. It is 
to the glory of New Hampshire that she joined with Massachusetts in 
making good the defection and disgrace of Connecticut. The situation, 
critical in the extreme, is best described in letters of General Sullivan to 
the New Hampshire committee of safety. Under date of November 
29, he wrote from Winter Hill: 

^ " General Washington has sent to New Hampshire for thirty-one companies 
to take possession of and defend our lines in room of the Connecticut forces who 
most scandalously refuse to tarry to the first, of January. I must therefore entreat 
your utmost exertions to forward the raising those companies, lest the enemy should 
take advantage of their absence and force our lines. As the Connecticut men will 
at all events leave us at or before the tenth of next month, pray call upon every 
true friend of his country to assist with heart and hand in raising and sending 
forward those companies as soon as possible." 

The next day, November 30, General Sullivan had obtained addi- 
tional information, and his letter under that date to the committee of 
safety is more urgent and his language more forcible. He wrote : * 

" I have by command of his Excellency General Washington to inform you 
that the Connecticut forces, (deaf to the entreaties of their own as well as all other 
officers & regardless of the contempt with which their own government threatens 
to treat them upon their return), have absolutely refused to tarry till the first day 
of January, but will quit the lines on the sixth of December. They have deceived 
us and their officers by contending there would be no difficulty with them till they 
have got so near the close of their term: and now to their eternal infamy demand 
a bounty to induce them to tarry only the three weeks This is such an insult to every 
American that we are determined to release them at the expiration of their term 
at all hazards & find ourselves obliged immediately to supply their place with troops 
from New Hampshire & Massachusetts Bay. The number required from you is 
thirty-one companys of sixty-four men in a company, including a captain, two 
subalterns, three sergeants and three corporals which makes fifty-five privates each. 
The whole number of officers and men amount to 1984. . . . They are to serve 
to the 15 th of January next if required. ... I earnestly entreat you for the 
honour of New Hampshire to show the world your attachment to the noble cause. 
Let the worthless sons of Connecticut know that the other colonies will not suffer 
our lives to be given up or our country destroyed, nor the sons of New Hampshire 
(like those parsimonious wretches) want to be bribed into the preservation of their 

1 State Papers, Vol. 7, p. 676. « State Papers, Vol. 11, p. 675. 
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liberties. I hope ^e eager greed with which the New Hampshire forces will inarch 
to take possession of and defend our lines will evince to the world their love of 
liberty and regard to their country. As you find the business requires such infinite 
haste, I must entreat you not to give sleep to your eyes nor slumber to your eyelids 
till the troops are on the march. ... In case ammunition cannot be supplied 
for all we must contrive to supply those who are destitute here." 

General Sullivan was fully cognizant of the situation, and made 
recommendations concerning men who should be captains of companies 
to be raised.^ He named Moses Yeaton of Somersworth, George Jerry 
Osborne and George Turner of Portsmouth, James Hale of Newmarket, 
Cutting Cilley of Nottingham, David Place of Rochester, Alpheus Ches- 
ley of Durham, John Waldron of Dover, John Ward Gilman of Exeter, 
Mark Wiggin of Stratham, John Hill of Harrington, and James Shepard 
of Canterbury. 

The committee of safety took immediate action, as appears from the 
following from their records : 

^ " New Hampshire Committee of Safety 

Saturday, December 2, 1775. 

In consequence of a letter from General Sullivan by express informing of the 
withdrawing of the Connecticut troops from the lines at Cambridge and desiring 
a number of troops to be sent from this colony to supply their place, the Committee 
met at Portsmouth on the 2d day of December, and gave orders to the following 
gentlemen, each to enlist a company of 61 able bodied men, including three ser- 
geants and three corporals well provided with arms and blankets, to serve in the 
Continental Army under the command of General Washington, until the 15th of 
January next unless sooner discharged, and as soon as enlisted to march them im- 
mediately to join Gen. Sullivan's brigade, viz: Captains David Place, Henry Elkins, 
Daniel Runnells, John Watson, Alpheus Chesley, David Copp, Moses Baker, Mark 
Wiggin, Joseph Pearsons, Moses Yeaton, Elijah Denbo, Jacob Webster, Nathaniel 
Odiorne, Peter Coffin, Stephen Clark, and Greenleaf Clark. 

By Order of the Committee. William Whipple, 

Chairman pro tern. 

On this same day, December 2, Sullivan sent by express another 
letter to the committee of safety. He wrote: " I take this opportunity 
to inform you that the Connecticut forces not only determine to quit our 
lines at the expiration of their term, but to their eternal infamy endeavored 
to leave us yesterday which was five days before thetr time expired. We 
can therefore have no hope of their tarrying after the sixth. Half General 
Putnam's regiment is now under guard. The people who have escaped 
from Boston inform us that the enemy are fully acquainted with our 

^ State Papers, 11, p. 677. * Force, Amer. Archives, Vol. 4, p. 7. 
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situation and will probably take advantage of it. For Heaven's sake 
despatch your forces as soon as possible." 

The form of enlisting orders was adopted the same day, December 
2, and was directed to the several gentlemen who were selected by 
the committee of safety to enlist companies and serve as captains. It 
read as follows : ^ 

You are hereby authorized immediately to enlist a Company to consist of 
sixty-one able-bodied, effiective men including three sergeants and three corporals, 
well accoutred with amis and provided with blankets to serve in the Continental 
Army under command of His Excellency General Washington until the fifteenth 
day of January next unless sooner dismissed, and you are hereby informed that you 
will have liberty to nominate two subalterns in said Company under you who will 
be commissioned accordingly, if approved by this Committee. And you are to march 
the said company when enlisted, seasonably so as to join General Sullivan's brigade 
on Winter Hill at or before the loth of December, inst, and you may assure the 
said company, that their pay will be the same as the other continental troops, will 
commence the day they march and that those who supply themselves with provisions 
on their march shall receive the price of their rations, and that they will be paid 
ofiE the moment they are dismissed and also be paid for their return home. 

By Order of the Committee. William Whipple, 

Chairman pro tern. 

Letters were also sent by the committee to Colonel Hobart and 
Colonel Walker, urging them to proceed with all possible despatch to 
raise these companies. Colonel Hobart was sent to Hillsborough county 
and Colonel Walker was urged to do everything possible in what is now 
Merrimack county. The letter to Colonel Walker from the committee, 
dated December 3, is of interest: ^ 

" By express from Gen, Sullivan we are informed that the Connecticut troops 
whose term of enlistment expired the last day of November, are about returning 
home. Gen. Washington has desired New Hampshire to send him 31 companies 
to man the lines until the 15th of January next, and to be at Winter Hill by the 
loth of this month at the furthest. , . . We earnestly request your utmost 
exertions in raising and forwarding the men, as our lines being kept open may be 
of fatal consequence. The time is short, pray employ every moment to have some 
companies march. The captains are desired to be careful in enlisting none but good 
men properly equipped as they cannot be mustered. They must take provisions from 
home to last them to the camp for which the General Engages to pay the money. 
• . . James Shepard of Canterbury has been recommended as a good man to raise 
a company." 

1 State Papers* Vol. 7, p. 679. » State Papers, Vol. 7, p. 68a 

2 State Papers, Vol. 7, p. 68. 
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In the meantime General Sullivan was earnestly renewing his request 
for the reinforcements, and incidentally reaffirming and emphasizing his 
already expressed opinion of the Connecticut troops. Under date of 
Winter Hill, December 3, he wrote: * 

" Notwithstanding every method has been taken to keep the Connecticut 
forces on the ground till relief could be had from the country, the cowardly traitors 
begin to leave us in companies and regiments, and that even six or seven days before 
the time is expired. What has possessed these vile poltroons remains yet a secret. 
We have sent handbills similar to the one enclosed before them on the road, and I 
trust they will have the desired eflEect. A gentleman from Boston was here last 
evening and says the enemy are by some means or other fully acquainted with our 
situation and he fears much they will take advantage of it. I entreat you gentle- 
men to spare no pains in forwarding the march of your troops, as much may depend 
on their speedy arrival." 

It was no small thing which was requested of New Hampshire, to 
furnish on so short a notice 3 1 companies of able-bodied men numbering 
63 men each, these to furnish their own equipment, and the report of pro- 
gress sent to General Sullivan by the committee of safety under date of 
December 5 is of the greatest value as containing an enumeration of some 
of the obstacles which had to be overcome. The committee say:* 
" Upon Mr. Sherburn's arrival on Friday evening, expresses were sent 
out which brought the committee together on Saturday in the forenoon. 
They immediately proceeded with the utmost diligence to raise the com- 
panies requested. Sent off expresses to the County of Hillsborough, to 
Concord, etc., as well as to the neighboriAg towns, with a considerable 
number of enlisting orders and letters to gentlemen of the greatest influ- 
ence, requesting their vigorous exertions in the affair, but have had no 
returns from the distant parts. We have had many obstacles to en- 
counter which we did not expect, and have spent most of the time, day 
and night, since we met, in endeavoring to surmount them. None of 
the troops here would enlist before they were paid for their time here 
until the last enlistment, yet no pay rolls were made out before. We have 
near 20 to examine and pay, and a great part to draw over and calculate, 
which took up a great part of our time, and many demanded pay for 
their time since the last enlistment, which we were obliged to comply 
with. Then another great difliculty was that but three out of four com- 
missioned oflicers could be admitted in these companies proposed, and 
some clamored highly because no field oflicers were to go, alleging they 
should be commanded by field oflicers from the other colonies, which 

'State Papers, Vol. 7, p. 682. 
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they would not submit to. Several accounts were current of naval prep- 
arations making at Boston, supposed for this port, which occasioned many 
to think we should leave ourselves naked by sending the troops from 
hence, and encouraged the officers and soldiers to expect their being con- 
tinued here if they did not enlist. However, after struggling with all 
those difficulties, we have so far surmounted them as to get several com- 
panies filled up. Captains Baker, Copp, Elkins, Clark, and Webster, 
from the troops here, we expect will march to-morrow. Captain Wig- 
gin of Stratham, we hear, has raised a company and is ready to march. 
Several more companies are forward. Captain Denbo of Lee listed near 
30 men here and went home to recruit on Sunday. Many more are for- 
ward. We think that there is a good prospect of near one-half the com- 
panies you asked for being seasonably in from this part of the colony. 
We hope the people on the western part of the government will exert 
themselves. A few more than 3 1 enlistments have been given out as we 
thought some would fail. Strict orders have been given every one to be 
at the camp by the loth instant, but it is probable the time is so short 
some will be later; if they should in that case be sent back it will hurt the 
cause greatly. We shall continue our most strenuous efforts to forward 
the men." 

Such efforts could but meet with the hearty approval of General 
Sullivan and of the commander-in-chief. Replying to the committee, 
December 8, he shows himself so appreciative of the efforts of New 
Hampshire that he omits to mention the Connecticut troops. He writes : ^ 
** Your favor signed by Colonel Whipple is now before me, but previous 
to the receipt thereof Commdh Fame, with his usual readiness, had pro- 
claimed your vigorous exertions and the noble spirit of your people. Gen- 
eral Washington and all the other officers are extremely pleased, and 
bestow the highest encomiums on you and your troops, freely acknowledg- 
ing that New Hampshire forces, for bravery arid resolution, far surpass 
the other colonies, and that no province discovers so much zeal in the 
common cause. Though I wish your troops may all arrive before the 
loth instant, yet none will be refused on account of their being a few days 
later." 

The alacrity with which New Hampshire responded to the call for 
troops in this critical emergency was, indeed, deserving of the high praise 
accorded her. General Nathanael Greene wrote on die i8th of Decem- 
ber:* "The Connecticut troops have gone home; the militia from this 
province and New Hampshire have come in to take their places Upon 

^Sute Pspen, Vol. 7, p. 685. ^ Frothing;ham, Siege of Boeton, p. 974. 
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this occasion they have discovered a zeal that docs them the highest 
honor. New Hampshire behaves nobly." 

Dr. Belknap says that 16 companies of New Hampshire militia, of 
61 men each, supplied the place of the Connecticut troops. But the 
minutes of the committee of safety and the report of Major Bumham, 
the mustering officer appointed by the committee, show that 3 1 companies 
of 63 men each marched to Winter Hill in December, i775> and were 
mustered in. These companies were officered as follows : 

Company i — Henry Elkins, Hampton, Captain; David Page, First 
Lieutenant; Ephraim Eaton, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 2 — Benjamin Taylor, Amherst, Captain; Nathan BuUard, 
First Lieutenant; John Bradford, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 3 — Daniel Runnells, Londonderry, Captain; Joseph 
Gregg, First Lieutenant; Daniel Miltimore, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 4 — ^Jacob Webster, Kingston, Captain ; Ezekiel Gile, First 
Lieutenant; Abijah Wheeler, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 5 — Thomas Bartlet, Nottingham, Captain; Daniel Page, 
First Lieutenant; Samuel Gray, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 6 — Benjamin Emery, Concord, Captain; John Bradley, 
First Lieutenant; Moses Eastman, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 7 — ^Augustus Blanchard, Merrimack, Captain; David 
Allds, First Lieutenant; John Hazleton, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 8 — Andrew Bunton, Pembroke, Captain; Samuel McCon- 
nell. First Lieutenant; Peter Robinson, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 9 — Samuel Connor, Pembroke, Captain; Matthew Petten- 
gill. First Lieutenant; Nathaniel Head, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 10— Mark Wiggin, Stratham, Captain; Nicholas Raw- 
lings, First Lieutenant; William Chase, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 11 — ^James Gilmore, Windham, Captain; Samuel Kelley, 
First Lieutenant; David Gordon, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 12 — Stephen Clark, Epping, Captain; Simon Dearbonii 
First Lieutenant ; Daniel Gordon, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 13 — Moses Baker, Candia, Captain; Joseph Dearborn, 
First Lieutenant; Benjamin Cass, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 14 — Samuel Baker, Newmarket, Captain; Zebulon 
Barker, First Lieutenant; John Allen, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 15 — David Place, Rochester, Captain; Thomas Hodg- 
don, First Lieutenant; Aaron Hanson, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 16 — ^Elijah Dinsmore, Lee, Captain; John McCrillis, 
First Lieutenant; Eliphalet Duda, Second Lieutenant. 
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Company 17 — ^Alpheus Chesley, Durham, Captain; Archelaus 
Woodman, First Lieutenant; Zaccheus Clough, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 18 — ^John Waldron, Dover, Captain; Ebenezer Ricker, 
First Lieutenant, John Goodwin, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 19 — ^John Drew, Harrington, Captain; William Babb, 
First Lieutenant; George Waterhouse, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 20 — Greenleaf Clark, Greenland, Captain; David Simp- 
son, First Lieutenant; John Johnson, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 21 — ^Nathaniel Odiome, Portsmouth, Captain; John Fur- 
ness. First Lieutenant; William Stilson, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 22— Benjamin Boardman, Exeter, Captain; Porter Kim- 
ball, First Lieutenant; Winthrop Dudley, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 23 — Eleazer Cummings, New Ipswich, Captain; Henry 
Ferguson, First Lieutenant; Ezekiel Goodale, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 24 — Joseph Parsons, Rye, Captain; William Cooper, 
First Lieutenant ; Ebenezer Bayley, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 25 — David Copps, Wakefield, Captain; Andrew Gilman, 
First Lieutenant; Samuel Wallingford, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 26 — Noah Worcester, Hollis, Captain; Obadiah Parker, 
First Lieutenant; Robert Seaver, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 27 — Moses Yeaton, Somersworth, Captain; Daniel Hig- 
gins. First Lieutenant; Moses Yeaton, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 28 — Joshua Martin, GofiFstown, Captain; James Smith, 
First Lieutenant; William Ayers, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 29 — ^Timothy Clements, Hopkinton, Captain; Joseph 
Chandler, First Lieutenant; Amos Gould, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 30 — Peter Coffin, Exeter, Captain ; John Hull, First Lieu- 
tenant; James Sinclair, Second Lieutenant. 

Company 31 — ^James Shepard, Canterbury, Captain; Samuel Cham- 
berlain, First Lieutenant ; Abraham Perkins, Second Lieutenant. 

The residence of the captains gives a fairly accurate idea of the 
sections of the State from which the companies were recruited. They 
were called " Six .Weeks' Men," but the greater part remained with 
General Sullivan upon Winter Hill until the evacuation of Boston by the 
British took place March 17, 1776, when they were discharged. Thus 
New Hampshire had in the field at Winter Hill in December, 1775, 
nearly 5000 men. These were in addition to those operating with 
the army of the north in the operations against Canada, and those who 
were armed for home defense in different sections of the province. It is 
much to be doubted if, during the eleven months covered by the siege 
of Boston, any colony or province of the thirteen had, in proportion to 
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its population, so many men actively engaged in military operations 
against the British crown. 

The siege of Boston was the first great success of the War for Inde- 
pendence. Its success made the Declaration of Independence possible. 
It was commemorated by the authorization of the gold medal presented 
to Washington. It gave the patriot cause just grounds for hope, cour- 
age, and enthusiasm. This great success was won by the troops of four 
colonies, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Connecti- 
cut, if, indeed, Connecticut, in view of her desertion at the critical 
moment, deserves the honor of being connected with the other three 
colonies. Rhode Island was loyal and true, but her contribution to the 
patriot force was numerically small. Massachusetts performed her parf 
nobly, so nobly that there has sometimes been a disposition on the part 
of Massachusetts historians to claim for that commonwealth almost the 
entire glory of the successful termination of the siege. 

This much must not, however, be forgotten. There were two great 
crises in the siege, which, had they not been promptly met, would have 
made failure on the part of the Americans probable, if not indeed 
inevitable. 

The first was on the night of the battle of Bunker Hill. The com- 
mands of Stark and Reed were destitute of powder, but they obtained 
picks and shovels, and by the morning of the i8th had so fortified 
Winter Hill, commanding the approaches to Charlestown Neck, and 
Bunker Hill itself, that the siege of Boston was recommenced in a 
deadly earnestness which could not be misunderstood. New Hamp- 
shire troops selected the most strategic point for offensive and defensive 
operations to the north of Boston on the evening of a retreat, and New 
Hampshire troops held it until, on the seventeenth of March, nine months 
later, the British forces, defeated and humiliated, sailed out of Boston 
harbor. 

The second came in December, 1775, when Washington's lines were 
so weakened by the desertion of the Connecticut troops that a success- 
ful attack might have been made upon them had not New Hampshire 
men, with rare devotion, taken the place of unpatriotic and base deserters 
of a cause which should have been as dear to Connecticut as to New 
Hampshire, and by such devotion so strengthened the army of Washing- 
ton as to give him assurance of certain success. The history of the siege 
of Boston cannot be regarded as adequate or complete without due recog- 
nition of the splendid service of New Hampshire men under the leader- 
ship of such men as Sullivan, Stark, Poor, and Reed. 

William F. Whitcher. 



NAPOLEON AND AMERICA 

THE influence of the United States upon the career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte has not received the attention it merits. The im- 
pression made by our country's story upon the mind and ac- 
complishments of this historical character began at an early period of his 
career. Like his great compeer Washington, the young Corsican had 
intended to be a sailor, an officer of the navy. The merest accident, the 
fact that the complement of aspirants for the marine service was at that 
time filled, prevented the precodous islander from becoming a midship- 
man, instead of a sub-lieutenant of artillery. This trend of his inclina- 
tions may account for the scholar's interest in geographical studies, and 
particularly in the lands over-sea. 

In 1784, when di Buona Parte was a gentleman cadet at the military 
school of Paris, the director of studies was a distinguished officer by the 
name of Silvestre Valfort, who had accompanied Lafayette to America. 
This old soldier, who had been promoted from the ranks, took the most 
intense interest in his favorite pupil, and it may not be too imaginative 
to infer that the campaigns on the Delaware or the Rappahannock were 
subjects of their conversation. 

When Bonaparte was commissioned a lieutenant of artillery, in the 
fall of 1785, the memory of the Franco- American alliance and of its 
glorious culmination at Yorktown was still fresh in the recollection of 
the Parisians. As a disaffected provincial and an antagonist of English 
domination over his native country, Bonaparte's political feeling would 
naturally be enlisted in the contest of rebels with the British Empire. 
Some concrete form is given to these inferences by the presence of the 
French regiments returned from their American adventures. His at- 
tention could easily have been attracted by the decoration of Cincinnatus 
which was proudly worn by many of the officers on the Champ de Mars, 
and as a military student the young officer would be interested in the 
recent and admired strategy of " M. de Vashington." 

Between June, 1788, and September, 1789, Bonaparte was in garri- 
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son at the town of Auxonne. This was the period of his intense self- 
education, as far as derived from books. His general design seems to 
have been the acquisition of a knowledge of the actual man, commencing 
with his natural history and extending through his recorded history from 
the most ancient period to the days of Louis XVI. In the pursuit of these 
studies the methodical scientist inscribed memoranda of the points which 
he deemed noteworthy. Those jottings that relate to America indicate 
a nascent interest in our country, which subsequent events were to trans- 
mute into activity. 

In his manuscript synopsis of the history of England, Bonaparte's 
first reference to America, and the earliest entry in point of chronology, 
was noted by him under the date of 1608, as follows : " The Archbishop 
of Canterbury pursued the Puritans with so much rigor that they com- 
menced to flee to Virginia." 

As this incident did not present large physical proportions, is it not 
fair to presume that the student saw its extensive moral aspect — the first 
departure for the new world of self-exiles for conscience' sake? This 
speculation receives color from the paragraphs which precede and follow 
the foregoing annotation, as they are both connected with conflicts of 
public sentiment — the Catholic movement in England, and the theory of 
the divine right of kings. 

In 1784 there was published in London a sort of record of contempo- 
raneous history, called UEspion Anglais — ^which purported to be a cor- 
respondence between Milord All'eye and Milord ^All'ear. Lieutenant 
Bonaparte seems to have been much interested in the English Spy, and 
constructed therefrom some memoranda, incorporating material which 
he presumably deemed noteworthy and which he desired to recall. The 
first American entry originating from this publication is margined with 
the words: "United Provinces of America," and is preceded by the 
statement that Lord North controlled the cabinet of St. James in 1775. 
Here is the verbatim translation of this outline of American affairs by the 
studious officer of Bombardiers, aged twenty : 

The English colonies have only about 150 miles of average width, by 800 of 
length, from the 31st to the 46th degree of latitude — 120,000 square miles of sur- 
face. England contains in her three kingdoms 205,000 square miles. In 1760 the 
population was 2,500,000 whites and 450,000 blacks. The population doubles every 
twenty years, which indicates that it has to-day 4,000,000 of inhabitants. 

Four acres are required to live in France; forty are needed in America. 
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There are ten degrees more of cold in London than in Boston. 

Northern America is obliged to resort to fishing for sustenance. There is 
wood for construction, but its distance renders exportation impossible or at least 
costly. Its commerce of furs is falling; it produces to-day only 35,000 pounds 
sterling. They have a commerce with the Antilles which is unfavorable to them* 
They have manufactures, that of Dartmouth among others. The mulberry grows 
there very well. The cotton plant is large and the fibre very strong. The central 
part of America cultivates tobacco, but this devouring plant has exhausted the soil. 

In the two Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, there are rice lands; they have 
already done some commerce in cotton. The fogs and the rains prevent the culti- 
vation of the vine. 

As an evidence of the special interest which Bonaparte felt in this 
subject, he mentions after the above entry that the account, of the produc- 
tions of America is taken from a letter (apparently addressed to the 
British Spy) and which seems to him not to be very exact. 

After noting that Deane was the first Deputy of the United Prov- 
inces to Versailles, ** Monsieur " Franklin is referred to as a deputy of 
the United States, The recogniticm of American independence by 
France, the departure of d'Estaing's fleet from Toulon, the capture of 
Martinique by the French and of the Miquelon Islands by the English 
are duly noted. They are followed by a curious entry to the following 
effect: 

The Americans have not any esteem for France, which they regard as bound 
down under the double despotism of the government and of the priests, as vile slaves 
given up to prejudice. The first Frenchmen who went there were men lost by debts. 

This statement, which seems to have been written in August, 1788, 
is somewhat puzzling. Can it be explained by the friction between the 
French and American governments arising from the course of peace 
negotiations, aggravated six years later, the time of this entry, by the 
political excitement existing just before the meeting of the States General? 

After his marriage to Josephine, Bonaparte's interest in American 
affairs must have been considerably enhanced. He was brought into 
social relations with the important Franco-American colony resident in 
Paris, and the dramatic interest of their personal affairs was calculated to 
attract such a persistent gossip as the First Consul. In conversations at 
St. Helena, it was to this influence that he attributed his American ex- 
periment, to be hereafter described. The brilliant career of his domestic 
predecessor, as a staff officer serving with the Bourbonnais regiment in 
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Virginia, may have been the subject of talks with the Martinique lady 
and the Beauhamais children ; and at the head of his military family stood 
Berthier, whose American exploits were full of merit. 

That Bonaparte's pride in the French achievements beyond the 
Atlantic was sustained is indicated by his reception of Rochambeau at the 
Tuileries. Pointing to the generals surrounding him, he said: " Marshal, 
here are your scholars." 

With the opening of the nineteenth century, the academic interest 
of Napoleon in the new world was to assume a practical form. He be- 
came deliberately engaged in the attempt to found, or to refound, a 
French empire in America, and when we come to measure his resources 
at that time, it was by no means the most quixotic of his ventures. The 
peace of Amiens had left at his disposal for colonial enterprises a great 
army of veterans — ^the conquerors of Marengo and Hohenlinden. His 
navy was still strong and yet unshattered by the disaster of Trafalgar. 

In what quarter of the globe were these armies and navies to be 
utilized? The failure of the Egyptian expedition was completed by the 
return of the French garrison, and the base for the establishment of 
France's Oriental empire was lost. The past and present history of 
France united in pointing to America as the scene for her energies. Her 
West India islands were the sole remnants of her great dominion in 
the Western Hemisphere. The scheme now developed for its recovery 
was supported by ample diplomatic and military preparations. 

By a secret clause in the convention of San Ildefonso, in the fall of 
1800, Spain had retroceded the. one-quarter of North American terri- 
tory then known as Louisiana. Beautiful Florence and the Tuscan 
land, the ancestral home of the Buona-Partes, was deemed by Spain 
to be the full equivalent for the vast but uncultivated valley of the 
Mississippi. This Italian province, where Amerigo Vespucci had dwelt, 
was In the sequel to be the means of dowering us with our greatest terri- 
torial extension. Besides this direct arrangement with Spain, Napoleon 
could count upon the moral, and, if need be, the physical cooperation of 
the Spanish monarchy, then possessor of the Floridas, and lord paramount 
of Central and South America. 

Indeed, the comprehensive manner in which the entire scheme was 
conceived is shown by the effort to obtain from Spain the cession of the 
Floridas, in exchange for the duchy of Parma. The control of the 
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Floridas would in any event have been the natural result of the subsequent 
relations between the two Latin monarchies. With the entire Gulf coast 
in Napoleonic control, the communication with the French ^Antilles would 
have been facilitated, by way of Pensacola and Port-au-Prince. With 
Cuba and the other Spanish islands subjected to imperial influence, and a 
coast line from the tip of the Peninsula to the mouths of the Mississippi, 
a solid maritime base would have been established for the inland territory, 
from New Orleans to the Northwest. Even the commercial system for 
regulating the relations between these insular and continental dominions 
was outlined in the orders given to Marshal Victor, who commanded the 
expedition intended directly for Louisiana. 

Public opinion in France sustained the government in its trans- 
Atlantic enterprise. The French had regarded the cession of Louisiana 
to Spain, only thirteen years before our Revolutionary War, as the weak- 
est act of the weak achninistration of Louis XV. The commerce with 
San Domingo had represented fully half the oceanic traffic of the King- 
dom, and the recovery of the island was ardently desired by merchants 
and consumers as well as by planters. 

The relations of the United States to the territorial changes con- 
templated were considered at length in a semiofficial pamphlet published 
at Paris. It was conceded that our government might take umbrage at 
the cession of the trans-Mississippi, whereby the strongest military power 
of the world would be substituted as our neighbor for one of the weak- 
est. But the pamphleteer stood boldly on the ground that this republic 
was not able to oppose any formidable resistance — that its seaboard cities 
were exposed, that its navy was a negligible quantity, and finally that we 
were lacking in the spirit as well as the resources necessary to antagonize 
the Consular forces. 

The military and naval equipment for establishing this colonial 
empire was adequate for the purpose. The expedition to San Domingo 
comprised sixty-three ships of the line and frigates, carrying more than 
20,000 troops; and with the reinforcements sent to Guadaloupe and the 
other islands, fully thirty thousand French soldiers were landed in those 
tropical latitudes. The greatest single force mustered by the British on 
American soil at any single period of the Revolutionary War did not 
exceed those figures. Washington never had more than 17,000 effectives 
under his command, and at Yorktown Comwallis surrendered only 7,000 
men. Merely for the suppression of the island rebellions, the numbers 
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of the French contingents must have seemed unduly large. Even for an 
army of occupation of the Orleans territory, it was ample by comparison 
with other European expeditions to America. In addition, forces were 
assembled at Dunkirk to proceed direct to the Mississippi in case the 
growing opposition at Washington assumed a hostile form. 

But before this auxilary corps set sail, the courage of the Dominicans 
and the ravages of yellow fever had depleted the battalions that had 
recently arrived fresh from the Rhine. The Napoleonic idea of a new 
France encircling the Caribbean was soon realized by its creator to be a 
mere illusion, which he finally dispelled by his own hand in the sale of 
Louisiana. Our country was thus saved by San Domingo from the neces- 
sity of dealing with a great European military and civil dominion on our 
Mississippi border. 

There is a phase of this historical episode which we should not 
readily forget. From the Memoirs of Montholon it appears that the 
original idea of administering the enterprise was to enlist a body of 25,- 
000 blacks for service in Louisiana. Of course this scheme assumed the 
easy conquest of San Domingo, and with this base of operations and the 
utilization of the colored population on all their islands, the French main- 
land could have been strongly held from a military point of view without 
requiring heavy drafts upon Brest or Toulon. 

This army of I'Ouvertures and Dessalines would have been placed 
face to face with a slave population extending from Georgia to New 
Jersey. But thanks to negro bravery, San Domingo remained inde- 
pendent, and we were saved the spectacle of hordes of colored Hessians 
upon our western boundary. Thus ended Napoleon's affirmative action 
in reference to American soil. Instead of Gallicizing the valley of the 
Mississippi, he obtained an argosy which aided him at Ulm and Auster- 
litz in the conquest of the Holy Roman Empire — thereby transferring 
his subversive energies from the youngest republic to the oldest monarchy. 

The scene of American relations with Napoleon and influence upon 
his destinies now shifts to the European side of the Atlantic. At the 
risk of a seeming paradox, we will endeavor to show that the United 
States was the indirect cause of Napoleon's downfall. There is only one 
^remise which must be conceded as a preliminary to this conclusion ; that 
the invasion of Russia was the proximate impulse to the reversal of the 
imperial regime. With this concession made, we have merely to indicate 
the part which our country played in bringing about the conflict between 
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France and Russia. From this statement it will appear that though an 
American army has never trod the soil of Europe, the peaceful influence 
of the Stars and Stripes has been potent enough to dissolve the greatest 
of European alliances, followed by the most tragic discomfiture of modern 
times. 

The pivot of the European situation between 1810 and 18 12 was 
the commercial, or rather the anti-commercial, warfare familiarly known 
as the Continental system. This was Napoleon's plan of inland blockade, 
whereby he endeavored to close all the ports of the European mainland, 
from the Levant around to the Baltic, to the importaticHi of all sorts 
of British products. It must be remembered that England was then 
master of the East and West Indies, so that the major portion of the 
world's tropical resources, such as sugar, tea, coffee, indigo, and dye stuffs 
were grown in her territories. By means of her recent application of 
steam to mechanical devices, Britain had become the world's cheapest pro- 
ducer of cotton and woolen manufactures. The immense population of 
the European continent, with its numerous wealthy classes, was naturally 
the best customer of commercial England. This backbone of the world's 
traffic Napoleon proposed to sever by the military occupation of the great 
seaports on the Mediterranean, the Atlantic and the Baltic. When the 
French troops did not occupy the coast line, diplomatic alliances were 
depended upon to accomplish a similar result. The latest ally to be 
brought into this continental system was the Russian Empire, and the 
prime service which Alexander was expected to render his great and 
good brother at Paris was the closing of the Baltic harbours to the ingress 
of every fibre and spoonful of anything English, or suspected of being 
English. By this method the " shopkeepers " on the odier side of the 
Channel were to be starved into submission. 

Besides sealing the ports of the Continent to English ships, as far 
as possible, the complete success of the plan required the prevention of 
the carriage of British goods by the ships of other nations and their 
eventual delivery at some point on the prohibited seaboard. The con- 
traband traffic in the ships of France, of her viceregal kingdoms, such as 
Holland, Italy, and Spain, or of her allies, Prussia and Austria, was 
easily prevented. These nations were real or nominal parties to the great 
struggle then being waged for the suzerainty of Europe, and in this way 
the mercantile marines of the old world were, through the political rela- 
tions of their governments, excluded from carrying English goods. With 
the exception of smuggling, there semed no outlet for English industry. 
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and in 1811 Lancashire was suffering nearly as much from the loss of 
markets for its finished products as it suffered fifty years later for want 
of the raw material. 

At this time the United States, a nation only twenty years old, de- 
veloped a mercantile marine which was destined to affect the fate of 
nations. In 18 10 the registered capacity of American ships was nearly 
1,500,000 tons. It is unnecessary to repeat the well-known facts con- 
cerning the speed of American " clippers " and the seamanlike qualities 
of the American sailor, in those days of our flourishing shipping. 

They are thus described in a dispatch of the French minister at 
Washington, M. Serrurier: 

"The Americans possess a sort of vessels called schooners, the 
swiftest in the world, and for that reason beyond insult and capture ; 
while their sailors are full of confidence in the advantage given them by 
this sort of vessel in time of war." 

These American " skippers " penetrated the harbors of the world 
from Riga to Singapore. Now be it remembered that being controllers 
of this great floating industry, we were also the principal neutral nation 
of the world, in the midst of belligerents, each of them endeavoring to 
destroy the commerce of the other. 

It is difficult at this time to convey an accurate notion of the dimin- 
ished status of neutrals or rather of the neutral, our country in face of 
a world in arms. To paraphrase a well known judicial statement : Neu- 
trals had no rights which belligerents were bound to respect. Neverthe- 
less, as a neutral power and under its commercial treaties, the United 
States was entitled to trade freely with the belligerent powers, unless their 
harbors were blockaded. As matter of fact there was no naval block- 
ade by France or her allies. 

Under these circumstances we claimed the right to sail our flag 
into every port not closed according to the law of nations, and to carry 
under that flag any of the world's products. As the English flag was shut 
out from the Continent and was safe from privateers only under convoy, 
from a practical point we should have been large beneficiaries by this 
colossal strife, and at the same time would have been within our rights. 
In the sequel it will appear that our captains and supercargoes were not 
slow in availing themselves of these favorable trade opportunities. 
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But meanwhile we were obliged to contend with the regime of 
might, represented by Napoleon's announcement in his famous Berlin 
and Milan decrees that he would confiscate every American ship, where- 
ever found, which was laden in whole or in part with goods of English 
origin, and would dose all ports under his control to every American ship 
that had touched the English coast. 

The consequences of this policy were evidenced on New Year's day, 
1812, when President Madison said at the diplomatic reception that it 
was distressing to learn what was passing every day on the Baltic and 
on the waters from America to England, as some American ships were 
burned, while others were captured and taken into European ports under 
French influence and there condemned. 

In view of this violent course towards a peaceful neutral, we can 
better appreciate the subsequent hostilities to which Napoleon resorted 
with his Russian ally, to prevent access by our shipping to the Baltic 
harbors. Through victories and treaties the Emperor felt that he had 
succeeded in his colossal Coast System. The closing of the Muscovite 
ports was to be the final rounding of the great circle of maritime exclu- 
sion. As he expressed it: ** Not even a Milord Anglais could land on 
the Continent unless he came in a French ship." 

Just as this cordon was about completed, the Yankee fleets sailed 
through its gaps — ^so successfully that Napoleon was driven to the last 
resort of endeavoring to occupy the Russian coast by force of arms. The 
conditions which brought about this result may be briefly recalled. 

The Baltic was at that time more important in the scale of com- 
parative commerce than at the present time. From its shores the main 
exports of the Empire had been shipped; such as timber, hemp, and grain. 
The imports by this channel had consisted of tropical growths and English 
fabrics. The carriers of this commerce had been exclusively English 
vessels. But in 181 1 few British merchantmen visited these waters, from 
fear that any goods landed by them would be seized or destroyed. As 
the result of the interference with this Northern commerce, the Russian 
rouble had fallen about twenty-five per cent. 

At last the Czar determined to relieve his subjects from this burden- 
some condition, and by an imperial ukase he endeavored to withdraw 
from the state of commercial belligerency. Alexander alleged that he 
intended to continue the exclusion of English goods and to admit only 
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American wares — ^which he claimed did not conflict with his obligations 
under the treaty of Tilsit. Thereupon 'American vessels swarmed in 
Russian ports, supplying; the sugar and coffee required by the Muscovites 
and creating a demand for their naval stores. In short America soon 
enjoyed a monopoly of the Baltic trade, and to add to Napoleon's irrita- 
tion, the goods which our ships delivered at Riga or Archangel were 
distributed all over the Continent, and thus through this open gate the 
Continental system was overthrown and English goods re-admitted to 
the markets of Europe. 

How did the French Emperor meet this thwarting of his policy? 
The foundation of his course with Russia was to treat the American ships 
just as if they were British. Napoleon declared: " The English allowed 
the Americans to navigate so far as they carry English merchandise and 
sail on English account. Not a single American vessel has entered the 
ports of Russia with so-called American papers, which has not really come 
from England." 

It must be conceded that there was probably a substratum of fact in 
these charges; but as we were not accountable to Napoleon for the manner 
or matter of our legal trade with England and Russia, the charges 
amounted merely to a discussion between Napoleon and his Russian ally. 

But in spite of these Napoleonic utterances, the Czar refused to shut 
his coasts to American vessels or their cargoes. Alexander said to Caul- 
aincourt: "In fact I cannot, as I have already told you, prohibit all 
commerce to my subjects, or forbid them to deal with the Americans." 

It must not be supposed that our vessels had dear sailing in their 
promotion of this international traffic; the Danes were almost piratical in 
their captures of our bottoms, and along the North German coast we 
suffered frequent disasters. But our sailors " throve under pillage and 
challenged confiscation." With scores of our schooners in Russian har- 
bors clamoring for permission to discharge before they were blockaded 
by the ice, the St. Petersburg officials determined to receive the needed 
woolen cloths, even if close scrutiny would have disclosed their English 
origin. 

In the face of these breaches of his Continental system. Napoleon 
concluded that the complete domination of Russia must precede the com- 
mercial ruin and consequent submission of England. Hence the great 
invasion of 18 12. Whether the outcome might not have resulted from 
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some other cause, the fact remains that the presence of our neutral fleets 
provided the Czar with a means of relieving the commercial necessities 
of his Empire, and his resort to that relief provoked the French invasion. 
In short, the performances and ubiquity of our merchant cruisers furnished 
the weapon which severed the Continental system. The retreat from 
Moscow gave it the final stroke, and was itself the beginning of the end 
of the Napoleonic empire. 

Even in ** the last phase " our country sustained a certain associa- 
tion with the captive of St. Helena. The English felt that any danger 
of rescue would originate upon the western shore of the Atlantic. 
Admiral Cockbum occupied the neighboring island of Ascension, avow- 
edly to prevent it falling into the hands of Yankee raiders. The feeling 
in the United States against England was at that time quite bitter. Napo- 
leon's landing at St. Helena followed the battle of New Orleans only 
about seven months, and the downfall of the revolutionary monarch 
aroused deep sympathy throughout the country. 

But the actual grounds for believing in the existence of a rescue party 
and rescue plans in the United States, rest upon the movements of Gen- 
eral Lallemand and his associates This officer's military record, from 
the revolutionary days to Waterloo, had been distinguished by notable 
feats of daring. His devotion to the Emperor was loyal and persistent; 
he had followed him until his embarkation from the shores of France, and 
had tried in vain to accompany him to St. Helena. He was condemned 
to death by the reactionary tribunals of 1816, but had succeeded in 
escaping and joining his brother at Philadelphia. At this time our 
country was literally swarming with French military refugees, many of 
whom, like Lallemand, were under capital sentence for their conduct 
towards Ithe Bourbons during the Hundred Days. The Lallemands 
proceeded ostensibly to unite a number of these veterans into a military 
colony, which they called the Field of Asylum. Our government granted 
them 100,000 acres on the banks of the Tombigby, but as their own 
project required their establishment near the sea, they sold the lands 
and with the proceeds settled on the Trinity river in Texas, about fifteen 
miles from its mouth. The second in command was Baron Rigaud, 
whose kindly feelings towards the ancien regime had been illustrated 
by publicly stamping the cross of St. Louis under his feet : needless to say 
he was also under sentence of death by Louis XVIIL's court martial. 
But the best known of all this devoted band was the famous pirate La- 
fitte, who had begun life as a Bordeaux blacksmith — ^had killed his love 
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rival in a duel — had become a noted corsair, the terror of the Antillean 
seas — ^had been the effective ally of General Jackson in repulsing the 
British at New Orleans — and at the time of the French settlement of 
old Guardsmen in his vicinity, was established at Galveston. 

This narrative does not require a detailed statement of the affairs of 
the four hundred grenadiers— of the attacks of the Mexicans on their 
camp— of their final removal to New Orleans. lAll the circumstances 
indicate that it was not the intention of the Lallemands to found an 
agricultural colony, but to unite about one thousand old soldiers for the 
deliverance of the great prisoner. The location of their camp was most 
favorable for the scheme, being near the sea, in an unsettled country 
where their movements would not be watched, and above all being in 
proximity to Lafitte who commanded the required ships. Besides these 
desirable vessels, one, a model of swiftness, was constructed at Charles- 
ton and equipped for its purpose in the most complete manner. An 
intrepid captain named Boissiere, who navigated for pleasure, had ac- 
cepted its command, and this was the ship destined to carry away 
Napoleon Bonaparte, while Lafitte would land the Guardsmen and en- 
gage the attenti(Mi of the English cruisers. The enterprise was known 
to the captives, as shown by Bertrand's disclosures. But when the prep- 
arations were about complete, the news arrived of the Emperor's death. 

Edward L. Andrews. 

New York 
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THE first half century of stcamboating on the Great River (the 
anglicized meaning of the Algonquian name Mississippi), in- 
cluded the culmination of the river travel and general freighting. 
This period reached to the Civil War, which interrupted the normal tides 
of travel, industries, and the development of the country. Subsequently 
the building of railroads throughout the Mississippi basin, and onward 
across the continent, has brought new conditions of transportation, largely 
superseding the river traffic. Racing across the land, the iron horse is 
swifter than the steamboat, which not only is slow, but must follow the 
meandering watercourses. The chief part of the inland river freight 
now, aside from the seagoing commerce to and from the Mississippi, is 
coal from the Ohio and its tributaries. 

The first steamboat on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers was built 
at Pittsburg in 1810-11, by Nicholas J. Roosevelt (a brother of the 
great-grandfather of President Roosevelt), with Robert R. Livingston 
and Robert Fulton as financial partners in his enterprise. In 1809, only 
two years after Fulton's successful operation of the steamboat Clermont 
in navigation of the Hudson from New York to Albany, Roosevelt and 
his bride, having come from New York to Pittsburg, sailed down these 
rivers on a flatboat, in a leisurely voyage of six months, to New Orleans, 
with a pilot and assistants to investigate the practicability of steamboat- 
ing. Having sailed thence for New York, he came again to Pittsburg in 
the spring of the next year, and built a stern-wheel steamboat of 116 
feet in length, and 20 feet beam, which he named New Orleans, for the 
place of its destination. It was modeled like a seagoing craft, had two 
masts, and was painted sky-blue. 

. In the long downward voyage of the new vessel, Roosevelt was 
again accompanied by his wife, besides a captain, crew, and servants. 
They left Pittsburg on September 27, 181 1, and at midnight of October 
I, cast anchor at Louisville, just above the Falls of the Ohio. After 
long delay for a sufficiently high stage of water to pass over the falls, the 
steamboat proceeded on its way about the middle of December. It 
passed New Madrid a few days after the terrible earthquakes of Decem- 
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ber 16, which nearly destroyed that town; reached Natchez on the day 
before Christmas, and tarried there about two weeks, taking freight and 
passengers; and finally arrived at New Orleans on January 10, 18 12. 
The captain stated that the time actually spent in running from Pittsburg 
to New Orleans, was 259 hours, the speed being thus about seven and a 
half miles per hour. 

This boat was used two and a half years as a regular packet running 
between Natchez and New Orleans; and was lost on July 14, 18 14, by 
sinking near Baton Rouge, the bottom being pierced by a snag. The 
usual time for the downward trip was two to three days, including stops, 
and for the return four to seven days, the distance by the course of the 
river being 266 miles; and the passenger rates were respectively $18 and 
$25. It was reported that the cost of building the boat was $38,000, 
and that the clear profits of the first year amounted to $20,000. 

Previous to the loss of the New Orleans, three other steamboats had 
been built on the upper Ohio for traffic on that river and the Mississippi; 
and within the next five years, to 18 19, fifty-six others engaged in com- 
merce and passenger travel on these two rivers. Most of these sixty 
steamboats were built at Pittsburg, Louisville, Cincinnati, and other places 
on the Ohio river and its tributaries; but several were built at New 
Orleans, and a few at Atlantic coast ports, as Philadelphia, New York, 
and Providence, sailing thence to the mouths of the Mississippi. 

The steamboat Zebulon M. Pike was the first to ascend the Miss- 
issippi above the mouth of the Ohio, landing at St. Louis on August 2, 
18 17. It was a small boat of thirty-seven tons capacity. After service 
only three years, it was sunk by striking a snag in March, 1818. 

The Independence, built at Pittsburg in 18 18, was the first steam- 
boat to stem the strong current of the Missouri River, ascending it 200 
miles to Franklin and Boonville in May, 18 19, and returning to St. 
Louis after an absence of three weeks. A newspaper said, " This trip 
proves a proud event in the history of Missouri." 

Later in the same season the Western Engineer, a steamer 75 feet 
long, of 13 feet beam, and of only 30 inches draft, bearing a scientific 
exploring expedition under the command of Major Stephen H. Long, 
went up the Missouri to the Council Bluffs, about 650 miles from St. 
Louis by the course of the river. 

For the first ten years of steamboating on the Mississippi, from 1812 
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to 1 82 1, inclusive, eighty-two steamers were listed by the wharf register 
at New Orleans as engaged in trade between that city and other river 
ports. The smallest was the one before noted as honored with the name 
of General Pike; and the largest was the United States, of 645 tons, 
built on the Ohio at Jeffersonville, Ind., in 18 19. But a dozen or more 
of these boats had meanwhile been lost by sinking or burning, or had 
become otherwise unfit for service. 

A considerable number of other steamboats plied only or chiefly 
on the Ohio and the upper Mississippi, so that they would be added to the 
New Orleans list to give the total on these rivers. One of these northern 
boats, the Virginia, was the first to ascend the Mississippi to the head of 
navigation, which was done on the exceptionally high spring flood of 
1823, arriving May 10 at the newly established Fort St. Anthony 
(changed in name to Fort Snelling the next year). 

During fifty years, from the launching of the New Orleans to the 
Civil War, this traffic greatly increased, culminating in the last few years 
before the war. In 1821 the number of steamboat arrivals at New 
Orleans was 287, or an average of about four trips for each boat running 
to that port; and the aggregate tonnage was recorded as 54,120 tons, 
thus averaging nearly 200 tons per vessel. Two decades later, in the 
year ending September 30, 1841, the arrivals of steamboats there num- 
bered 1958, bringing 542,500 tons of freight, valued at $49,822,000. 
The maximum of steamboating on this lower part of the river was reached 
in the New Orleans records of the year ending with August, i860, which 
showed 3245 arrivals from river ports, and 785 from sea ports; 2,187,560 
tons of freight brought by the river traffic; $289,565,000 in value of the 
river commerce, received and sent; and $183,725,000 of the ocean im- 
ports and exports. 

On the upper part of the Mississippi the maximum was reached in 
1857, with 99 steamboats landing at St. Paul, the aggregate number of 
their arrivals being 965; and in 1858, when 62 steamboats landed there, 
the arrivals being 1090. 

For the period since the Civil War, continuous records of the steam- 
boat traffic to and from the port of St. Louis have been compiled by J. A. 
Ockerson, member of the Mississippi River Commission, which show 
that the total number of arrivals of steamboats there in 1865 ^^^ 1866 
was about 4000 yearly; that they continued nearly the same during the 
next four years, and thence declined to 2805 in 1876; and that the maxl- 
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mum of 4692 arrivals was reached in 1880, closely after the completion 
of the work of Eads in deepening the channel of the South Pass. A 
decline ensued, to about 3000 arrivals yearly from 1884 to 1896, which 
again declined during the next four years, to 2217 in 1900. The maxi- 
mum of freight transportation, received and sent, was 2,130,525 tons in 
1886; and its minimum, in 1899, was 669,815 tons. In 1880 and 1881 
nearly a third of the grain transportation to and from St. Louis was by 
steamboats, two-thirds being by railroads; but in 1899 and 1900 scarcely 
more than a twentieth part was by the river navigation. 

The traffic down the Ohio river into the Mississippi, also compiled 
by Mr. Ockerson, ranged during the twenty years of 1881 to 1900, in- 
clusive, from 1,083,000 tons in 1893 to 2,648,000 tons in 1890, while 
the yearly number of downward steamboat passages varied from 4900 to 
7900. Coal formed about four-fifths of this freight in 1892 and onward. 

During the process of pioneer settlement along the Mississippi, 
many villages and towns adjoining the river were platted and their lots 
placed on sale, where no actual village resulted. In many other cases 
some progress of building and actual settlement and organization of a 
village or prospective city took place, but came to naught, because of the 
more successful competition of other places. In a few instances, too, 
towns that attained much commercial prominence have since disappeared. 

Perhaps the most notable among these lost towns was Napoleon, 
which during thirty years, or more, until 1874, was the county seat of 
Desha County, Arkansas. This town was founded in 1833, and was 
built on both sides of the mouth of the Arkansas River, which then was 
a few miles south of its present place, the White River and the Arkansas 
being then each directly tributary to the Mississippi. In i860 Napoleon 
had about 800 residents, and as an important town in the river traffic 
it is estimated to have had transiently as many as 5000 people in a year. 
But the encroachments of the Mississippi upon the alluvial land where 
the town was built, gradually eroding the river banks by the annual or 
often recurring floods, washed away its entire area, ingulfing its build- 
ings, until not even the site of the once flourishing and ambitious young 
city can be identified. 

In its total length of 2546 miles, the Mississippi descends 1464 feet, 
this being the height of Lake Itasca above the sea. Altitudes of the 
river, at its lowest stage of water, above the sea are as follows: In 
Minneapolis, at the Falls of St. Anthony, and in the rapids extending 
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a mile below the falls, the river descends from 802 to 720 feet; at Fort 
SnelHng its altitude is 688 feet; at St. Paul, 683 feet; at Lake Pepin, 664 
feet; in the Rock Island rapids, fifteen miles long, the descent is from 
562 to 542 feet; in the Des Moines rapids, extending eleven miles, the 
river descends from 500 to 477 feet; at St. Louis it is 380 feet above the 
sea; at Cairo, where it receives the Ohio River, 270 feet; at Memphis, 
181 feet; at Vicksburg, 38 feet; and at Natchez, only 15 feet. 

Excepting its rapids and falls, the Mississippi in 559 miles from 
Lake Itasca to St. Paul has an average descent or slope that varies from 
two or three feet to only four or five inches per mile, its average for this 
whole distance being approximately one foot per mile. It would be 
nearly seventeen inches per mile if the rapids and falls were included. 
Thence in 910 miles to the mouth of the Ohio River the slope, if we ex- 
cept the Rock Island and Des Moines rapids, varies from three to nine 
and a half inches per mile, averaging five and a half inches. Below the 
Ohio, in 764 miles to the mouth of the Red River the slope decreases 
from about five inches to two inches per mile. Below Red River, in 296 
miles to the head of the passes it further decreases from about one inch to 
only a tenth of an inch per mile, this least slope being the average at the 
stage of low water for the last 94 miles below New Orleans. Finally, from 
the head of the passes to the mouth of the longest Southwest Pass, in 
seventeen miles, the descent at the ordinary low stage is nearly an inch 
per mile, but it is a little more in the other and shorter passes. 

With the decrease in the slope of the river, its volume and depth are 
increased, causing it to flow in its lower part nearly as fast as above, 
where the average slope is so much greater. Along nearly all its extent 
the surface current at the usual low water stage averages two to three 
miles per hour, or about the rate of ordinary walking; and in flood 
stages it is increased, becoming doubled, or four to six miles per hour in 
the highest floods. Canoeing against the current, even at low water, is 
hard work; and steamers make nearly twice the distance in an hour or a 
day going down stream that they can make in going up, because the cur- 
rent is added to the propelling power in descending the river, but in the 
other case is substracted from it. Turning back from the Arkansas village 
in the midsummer of 1673, and ascending the Mississippi in their canoes, 
Marquette and Joliet found, as the former wrote, " great trouble to 
stem its currents." 

It is a very impressive sight to stand beside the Great River and see 
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it flowing powerfully and ceaselessly onward. The aboriginal tribes who 
voyaged on it vanished long ago; the blockades and sieges of the Civil 
War ceased before the memory of the present generation; cities and 
states bordering on the river, its ocean commerce, its inland coal freight- 
ing, and the general traffic and travel by railroads, have marvelously 
grown ; — ^but amid all surrounding changes, the river continues the same 
in its mighty course. To the awed beholder it seems to say, like the 
soliloquy of the brook recorded by Tennyson, 



Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 

Warren Upham. 



St. Paul, Minn. 



A FEDERAL FUNERAL FUND 

SINCE the death in 1790 of Senator William Grayson of Virginia, a 
member of the First American Congress, one hundred and twenty-six 
Senators have died during their term of service. Nearly all of them 
have been buried at the expense of the Government. Data is not available 
covering the funeral expenses paid by the United States in every case, but 
sufficient records are at hand to show that on an average considerably more 
than $1,000 have been expended from the contingent fund of the Senate 
to provide proper interment for the deceased members of that body. 

Prior to 1826, twenty-three Senators died during their term of serv- 
ice. When the Government archives were burned by the British in 18 14 
many vouchers were destroyed, and there are only fragmentary records 
prior to 1826 of the amounts which were disbursed by the Government 
in the payment of funeral bills. . Of course, in some instances, where 
Senators and members died at their homes during the recess of Congress, 
no claim was ever made against the Government for funeral expenses. 

Three Senators died in 1826, viz., Nicholas Van Dyke of Delaware, 
Joseph Mcllvane of New Jersey, and John Gaillard of South Carolina. 
At least a part of their funeral expenses was borne by the Government, 
for the contingent fund shows an expenditure of $877.41 for this purpose. 
From that time until the death in 1850 of John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina, the funeral expenses of Senators ranged from $200 to $1,500. 
Calhoun's funeral was the most expensive held under Government auspices 
in the first half of the century, involving an expenditure of $3,106.47. 
For the funeral of his successor, Franklin H. Elmore, who died twenty- 
three days after he had taken the oath of office, $1,726.10 were expended. 

The next Senator to die in office was Henry Clay, whose death oc- 
curred on June 29, 1852. Clay's funeral bill was greater than that of 
any Senator before or since, except Senator Hearst of California. To 
provide a proper interment for the distinguished Kentuckian, and to care 
adequately for the comfort of his colleagues who were chosen to attend 
the funeral, the Senate contingent fund was diminished $5,447.02. 

Stephen A. Douglas died in Chicago in 186 1, no share of his funeral 
expenses being paid from the national treasury. Neither was the Govem- 
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ment put to any expense when Andrew Johnson died at his home in 
Tennessee in 1875. Th^ death of Charles Sumner occurred a year earlier. 
His funeral bill amounted to $4,687.99. In 1877 Oliver P. Morton died 
at his home in Indianapolis, and the contingent fund shows an expenditure 
of $750.30 in payment of the funeral bills. Only $81.80 was expended to 
settle the funeral account of Zachariah Chandler of Michigan, who died 
in Chicago in 1879. None of Wisconsin's Senators has died in office, 
except Matthew H. Carpenter, in 1881. The Government paid his 
funeral bill — $3 ,012 .34. 

The high-water mark in Congressional funerals was reached when 
Hearst of California died in Washington six days before the adjourn- 
ment of the Fifty-first Congress in 1891. The body was taken across the 
continent in a special train of five cars. The Congressional party re- 
mained in California for several days, and returned to Washington via 
the Southern route, the round-trip journey requiring twenty days. 

To pay the hotel expenses for five days spent by the party in San 
Francisco $777.40 was expended. Hotel and carriage bills at Monterey 
amounted to $212.50, and the cost of meals on the train was $3,463.24. 
Before leaving Washington two dozen pairs of silk gloves and one dozen 
silk sashes were purchased at a cost of $75.71. The total expense of the 
trip was $21,201.05. 

The most expensive funeral in recent years was that of Senator 
Hanna, who died in Washington in 1904. A large delegation from each 
branch of Congress accompanied the funeral party to Cleveland. The 
expense of this funeral was $5,382.88. A state funeral was held also for 
Senator Bate of Tennessee in 1905 at an expense of $4,533.91. 

The most important item of expense in all Congressional funerals is 
transportation. It is customary to designate a committee of a dozen or 
more Senators and Representatives to attend these funerals. The ar- 
rangements are made by the sergeant-at-arms, and the contingent fund is 
placed at his disposal to meet necessary expenses. He is required to file 
an itemized statement of all expenditures. To pay the funeral services 
of Senator Alger, who died a few months ago, and whose body was taken 
to Detroit for burial, $4,280.20 were expended. 

An examination of some of the items charged against the contingent 
fund of the Senate in the early part of the last century would seem to 
indicate that " the fathers " were not strict adherents to the rules of the 
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simple life. In 1874 Senator Carpenter of Wisconsin made an examina- 
tion of the contingent fund expenditures, and embodied the result of his 
researches in a report. Referring to charges against this fund in the 
early part of the century, Senator Carpenter said : 

The funeral expenses of deceased Senators show the habits of those 
days, and might now give rise to unfavorable comment. In addition to 
the accounts of undertakers, hundreds of yards of black crepe and of 
white sarcenet were used in making mourning scarfs, and gloves were 
supplied to the Senators and to the officers of the Senate, some preferring 
white kid, others beaver, and others buckskin. Then there was another 
class of funeral expenditures, unknown in this degenerate age, for sup- 
plies of creature comforts to the mourning colleagues of the deceased. 

Among the items found by Senator Carpenter in the account pre- 
sented for the funeral expenses of Senator Francis Malbone of Rhode 
Island, who was buried in the Congressional cemetery in Washington 
in 1809, were: 

16 lbs. crackers $3.00 

1 1^ lbs. cheese, at 25 cents 2.81 

The Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate directed that payment be made for the crackers, but rejected 
the claim for the cheese. The next voucher presented to that committee 
for approval read thus: 

7 gallons best Madeira wine $28.00 

4 gallons Cognac brandy 8.00 

12 pounds almonds, at 40 cents 4.00 

10 pounds raisins, at 50 cents 5.00 



$45.00 

Of this account the committee would allow only " for four gallons 
wine and three quarts brandy, $22 "; but they passed another voucher for 
" fourteen pounds of pound-cake, $7," purchased from Monsieur Julien, 
a confectioner, who also supplied " twelve pounds crackers, at $1.50." 

Senator Carpenter said that the following account, taken from the 
"contingent expenses" of the Senate for 1809-18 10, is a sample of 
many others : 
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1809. 
Nov. 25. 34 gallons sirup, at $3 $102.00 

Drayages and freight 1.00 

1 810. 

Jan. 4. 15 gallons sirup, at $3 45«oo 

Drayages and freight i.oo 

Feb. 8. 15 gallone sirup, at $3 45-00 

Drayages and freight i.oo 

March i. 15 gallons sirup, at $3 45*oo 

Expenses i.oo 

March 23. 15 gallons sirup, at $3 45*oo 

Transportation 1.00 

April 13. IS gallons sirup, at $3 45.00 

Expenses i.oo 



$333.00 
In commenting on the foregoing account, Senator Carpenter said: 
" What this * syrup ' was does not appear. There is a decorous tradition 
among the older officers of the Senate that it was used in the concoction 
of a summer beverage, then known as * switchel,' but others irreverently 
insinuate that it could not have been brought into the capitol had the 
present joint rule of the two Houses, which forbids the introduction of 
spirituous liquors, been in existence. This is corroborated by the voucher 
passed early in the session for * two-quart decanters,' evidently to hold 
the * syrup,' with water-pitchers and tumblers, for those who used it in the 
concoction of their libations. The items for beverages of different kinds 
scattered over the books of accounts for contingent expenses are curious, 
and in the Nineteenth Congress there is one of $128.37 for * soda water 
and syrup ' 1 " 

In the same report Senator Carpenter referred to an account that 
was allowed in 1852, reading as follows: 

J. P. & M. Brown, board of Governor Kossuth and suite, 
having 10 parlors and 22 chambers, 13 1-3 days, 23 
persons $3,588.00 

Champagne, sherry, Madeira, postage, cigars, lemonade, 
bar-bill, washing, medicine, post-office stamps, porter- 
age, and messengers, hack-hire paid at different times, 
telegrams, sugar, brandy, and whiskey in room, porter 
and ale, envelopes, barber's bill, amounting in all to. . 658.82 

Bill for the carris^es engaged for the governor and suite. . 319.50 

$4,566.32 
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Until about 1835 practically every representative or senator who 
died while holding office was buried in the Congressional Cemetery, which 
was established in Washington in 1807. Means of transportation were 
so limited and the cost of removing bodies so great that few were con- 
veyed from Washington. Gradually, however, as facilities for trans- 
portation increased, it became easier for relatives of deceased members to 
gratify their natural wish and bury their dead at their former homes. 
By 1855 interments in Washington of non-resident Government officiab 
had practically ceased. 

Meanwhile there had grown up a custom of erecting in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery a cenotaph in memory of each senator or represent- 
ative who died while holding office, notwithstanding the body was buried 
elsewhere. The average cost of cenotaphs in place was about $115 each. 
They are of uniform size, shape, and material, being fashioned from 
sandstone on a broad base about six feet square, upon which is placed a 
square block about three feet high, surmounted by a cone-shaped top 
reaching to a height five feet above the ground. No attempt has been 
made to keep them apart from monuments above graves, and reference 
to the register of burials is necessary to determine which are above bodies 
and which are not. In 1876 Congress discontinued the practice of erect- 
ing these cenotaphs. It had been a heavy drain on the contingent fund, 
and deficiency appropriations of $10,000 were urged in 1854 and 1856. 

There are 109 interments in Government ground in the Congres- 
sional Cemetery, 68 being Representatives, 16 Senators, and 25 persons 
occupying other positions in public life. Among the latter were Vice- 
President George Clinton of New York and Vice-President Elbridge 
Gerry of Massachusetts, who died in 18 11 and 18 14, respectively. In 
1 8 1 6 Tobias Lear, secretary to President Washington, was buried there. 

The cemetery is also the burial-place of Philip P. Barbour, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, who died in 184 1. In 1844 Abel P. 
Upshur, secretary of state, and Captain Beverly Kennon were killed by 
the explosion of a gun on the warship Princeton, They had been lifelong 
friends, and were buried in the same grave in the Congressional Cemetery. 
Their bodies were later removed. General John A. Rawlins, Grant's 
secretary of war, was buried in this cemetery in 1869, but later his body 
and monument were taken to Arlington Cemetery. 

In addition to paying the funeral bills of Senators and Representa- 
tives, who died in office, the Government provides also a system of life 
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insurance for them. It is customary to pay to the estate of the deceased 
member an amount equal to one year's salary. When the last Congress 
increased the salaries from $5,000 to $7,500 per annum, $2,500 was 
added to the life insurance of each member. The Deficiency Appropri- 
ation bill of March 4 last, carried $35,000 for widows of members who 
died in the last year. It is customary, also to pay to the estate of deceased 
employees of the Senate and House, who died during their terms of serv- 
ice, an amount equal to their salary for half a year. 

^Evening Post, Nbw York. 




COMMUNICATION 

AN OLD NEW ENGLAND BALLAD " SWEET WILLIAM " 

Sir : — ^Last summer a lady sang to me a ballad of " Sweet Wil- 
liam,'* as quaint in tune as it is quaint in words. She told me that she 
had learned the ballad from her aunt, who, in turn, had learned it 
from her father. This gentleman, grandfather of my friend, was a 
shipping merchant engaged in the East India trade. Like others of the 
old Salem merchants, he learned the details of his business by sailing for 
some years as at once master and supercargo of his own ships. In his 
old age he dictated an account of the experiences of his youth to his 
daughter in the form of an autobiography. It is a pity that this auto- 
biography is still in manuscript, for it is an unusually interesting story 
of the great days of Salem before the War of 1812 put an end to the 
commercial supremacy of the port. 

After I left Salem my friend sent me a copy of the ballad. In 
reply to some inquiries about the circumstances and the language, she 
wrote : 

** My grandfather used to tell us that when his ship was becalmed, 
and the men were depressed, he asked a sailor from * down East ' to sing 
* Sweet William,' which always cheered the crew. That happened more 
than a hundred years ago, and that is all we know. We infer that he 
came from Maine, because ' down East ' suggests Maine. We also 
suppose he was an American, as Irishmen were not abundant a century 
ago. In regard to the language, the fault may be mine. I wrote the 
ballad from memory only. I never saw it printed, or even written." 

I am able to fix the time of one of the voyages during which " Sweet 
William " may have been sung from the autobiography. My friend's 
grandfather made a voyage as master and supercargo of the ship Active 
during the year between September, 1800, and September, 1801. He 
relates that he took a cargo of cotton which he had bought in Calcutta 
on the voyage immediately before this, and sold it in London at a profit 
of 300 per cent. In London, he says, he " had a gold watch made for one 
hundred and twenty dollars, by Tobias, a Jew, very much thought of by 
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Americans, but an unprincipled fellow." The characterization of the 

watchmaker struck me, and I made a note of it, because a Tobias watch, j 

still keeping time, a fellow of such excellent principles that I could not 

get along without him, has come down to me. Here is the ballad precisely 

as it was written down for me. Can any of your readers give me any 

information about its date, author, etc. ? 

SWEET WILLIAM. 

Sweet William, he married a wife, 

Gende Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
To be the sweet comfort of hi? life, 

As the dew flies over the mulbcny tree. 

Jenny couldn't card, nor Jenny couldn't spin, 

Gende Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
For fear of hurting her gay gold ring, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 

Jenny couldn't brew, nor Jenny couldn't bake, 

Gende Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
For fear of soiling her white apron tape, 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 

Jenny couldn't into the kitchen to go. 

Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
For fear of hurting her high-heeled shoe. 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 

Sweet William came whistling in from plaow, 

Gende Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And, " O my dear wife, is my dinner ready, naow ? ' 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 

She called him a dirty, paltry whelp, 

Gende Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
" If you want any dinner, go get it yourself," 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 

Then to the sheep-fold quickly he did go, 

Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And out a fat wether from there did pull, 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 
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Then down on his knees he began for to stick, 

Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And from the sheep's back the skin did strip, 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 

He laid the skin upon his wife's back, 

Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And with a good stick he went whicketty whack, 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 

'* ril tell me fayther and all me kin," 

Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
" How still the quarrel youVc begun," 

As the dew flies over the mulbeny tree. 

" You may tell your fayther and all your kin," 

Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
" How I have thrashed my fat wethers skin," 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 

Sweet William came whistling in from plaow. 

Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And, " O my dear wife, is my dinner ready naow ? " 

As the dew flies over the mulbeny tree. 

She drew her table and spread her board. 

Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And, " O my dear husband," was every word. 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 

And now they live free from all care and all strife. 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 

And now she makes William a very good wife, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 

Mary Augusta Scott. 
Northampton, Mass. 
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INDIAN MOUNDS IN GEORGIA 

ONE of the few lingering remnants of a race of men that once in- 
habited this section, and made the forest echo to the war dance, 
and rippled the bosom of the Ocmulgee with swiftly gliding 
canoes, will soon disappear before the remorseless hand of the progres- 
sive paleface. One of the last traces of an Indian empire, of which the 
rising city of Macon was a part, will shortly pass away, and be lost sight 
of forever under the crushing wheels of the triumphal car of progress. 
This relic of former active beings, whose council fires blazed along the 
banks of the river, and whose whoop resounded far over the hills and 
fields, will, in a few hours be only a memory. Mourtiful to the mind is 
this departing fragment of other ages. The sanctuary where the Great 
Spirit was worshipped is being broken down by the steam shovel. The 
tomb of the children of the forest is to be used as mere dirt for " fiUing- 
in " purposes by a railroad. The green mound of Indian sepulture is to 
be buried in the vortex of oblivion. O Progress, mighty is the strength 
of thy arm, and pitiless is thy tread I 

The mound in question is one of three others in East Macon. They 
have often been referred to by standard writers upon Indian antiquities 
as among the most remarkable tumuli in America. In 1840 Elam Alex- 
ander and Robert and Charles Collins, of Macon, were given the con- 
tract to build the Central Railroad between Macon and Oconee. The 
mound specifically alluded to above was on the right of way of the Cen- 
tral, and in excavating for the line a portion of one side of this central 
mound had to be removed, and skeletons, skulls, and numerous Indian 
implements were exhumed. It is in evidence that this mound was used 
in different ages for burying purposes by tribes who may have had no 
acquaintance with each other. How ancient the mounds are is not 
recorded in any of the annals of the centuries. De Soto found them here 
nearly four hundred years ago. Relic hunters may find much to interest 
them by visiting the mound now being demolished. 

It does not seem to be generally known that near this mound there 
were unearthed some years ago the ruins of an aboriginal settlement. 
Gold was discovered in Habersham County in 1829, and soon after a 

"3 
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subterranean village was found in Habersham by workmen who were 
digging a canal for washing the gold. The Cyclopaedia of Georgia says 
that the houses were built of logs from six to ten inches in diameter and 
from ten to twelve feet long. The walls were perpendicular, from three 
to six feet in height, and the village was located about fifty yards from 
the principal channel of Duke's creek. Twelve years before the discov- 
ery of the village a heavy growth of timber had been cleared from the 
site, showing the houses to have been built at some remote period, and in 
addition to this the account of the discovery published soon after it was 
unearthed says: ** A great many curious specimens of workmanship were 
found in situations which preclude the possibility of their having been 
moved for more than a thousand years." The Cyclopaedia states that 
notwithstanding these evidences of great antiquity, the houses were only 
partially decayed. The late C. C. Jones, jr., of Augusta, in his very 
interesting work on Indian antiquities, refers to the discovery of the 
remains of a subterranean village near the mound in East Macon. 

There are four mounds in East Macon, as I have already stated. 
These mounds may have represented the four classes into which stu- 
dents of prehistoric antiquities have divided Indian mounds, to wit: 
Temples for sun worship; residences of kings, rulers, or priests; lookouts 
or signal stations; burial or sacrificial places. There is, or was, a very 
large sacrificial mound in Early County, covered with large forest trees 
over five hundred years old. According to Historian Pickett: " A shaft 
has been sunk in the centre to the depth of sixty feet, and at its lower 
portion a bed of human bones, five feet in thickness, and in a perfectly 
decomposed state, was passed." Referring to that portion of the mound 
in East Macon that was excavated sixty-four years ago. Historian But- 
ler says: "At about thirty to forty feet below the surface was dis- 
cerned the trunk of a tree, supposed to have been a poplar, twelve inches 
in diameter. It was encrusted with stone two inches thick, beneath 
which the wood appeared to be converted into hard coal, and was black 
and heavy. What was very singular, pieces of pine bark were found in 
the same locality that were sound and bore the distinct marks of an axe." 

There are said to be stone mounds in Putnam County. One of 
them is thus described: '* It is six and a half miles north of Eatonton and 
represents an eagle lying on its back, and measures 102 feet from beak 
to tail, and 120 feet from tip to tip across the wings. In the highest 
part it is only eight feet above the surrounding surface of the country. 
The other stone mound, very much the same in design, but slightly larger, 
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is near Lawrence's Ferry on the Oconee River, and is built entirely of 
white quartz, surrounded by a wall of the same material." Historian 
White tells of a very interesting mound in Bartow County. It is on 
the north side of the Etowah River. The mound is 75 feet high and 
18 more than iioo feet in circumference at the base. On the summit is 
a level area 150 feet across. The earth which formed this mound had 
been taken from a ditch twenty feet wide and ten feet deep. Its course 
is that of a semicircle, the extremities extending towards the river, which 
form a small elbow. Many, many years ago, while the Indians were 
yet roaming through these parts, a writer for * Silliman's Journal ' visited 
this mound. He says : ^ On these great works of art the Indians gazed 
with as much curiosity as any white man. I inquired of the oldest chiefs 
if the natives had any traditions respecting them, to which they answered 
in the negative. I then requested each to say what he supposed was their 
origin. Neither could tell, although all agreed in saying that they were 
put there by our people.' So far as I know, from historical accounts, 
the counties in Georgia in which there are Indian mounds are Bartow, 
Bibb, Butts, Early, Elbert, Forsyth, Jasper and Handcock. It is known 
that the Indians had their temple of the sun, and on the rocks of the 
mountains in north Georgia are visible carved representations of the 
bright orb of day. " They heard the voice of their god in the morning 
breeze; they saw him in the dark cloud that rose in wrath from the west; 
they acknowledged his universal beneficence in the setting sun, as he sank 
to his burning bed." And — " when the last Indian shall have stood 
upon his native hills in the west, and shall have worshipped the setting 
sun for the last time, perhaps some youth may rove to the green mounds, 
and ask with wonder what manner of beings they were." 

Haook, Ga. 



COLONEL TIMOTHY GERRISH, LORD OF GERRISH ISLAND 

Gerrish Island, at the eastern entrance of the Piscataqua river, was 
once a social and political center of the Province of Maine. 

On December 12, 1636, Sir Ferdinando Gorges granted to Arthur 
Champemowne, Esq., the father of Captain Francis Champemowne, in 
the county of Devon, an island of 1350 acres lying upon the east side of 
the Piscataqua, for ten shillings, to be known by the name of Darling- 
ton. This island (which is really two), was never called Darlington 
in this country, but the western island was subsequently known as Cham- 
pemowne, Fryer, Elliot, and finally as Gerrish island. 
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Captain Francis Champemowne, in the interest of his uncle, Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, settled on his father's island in 1637. He sold the 
western island of one thousand acres to Colonel Nathaniel Fryer, in 
1672, for £830. Fryer parted with it to Robert Elliot, August 20th, 
1700, for £1000; the latter gave it February 10, 1709, to his " beloved 
son and daughter, Colonel Timothy and Sarah Elliot Gerrish," as their 
marriage portion. 

Colonel Gerrish settled on his island in 1722, and built a house on 
the southeast side, commanding a view of the coast, as far east as Cape 
Porpoise, and as far west as Cape Ann, where he could see the approach 
of the ever dreaded enemy, the Indian. 

The inventory of the goods and chattels of his estate, taken after 
his death in 1756, showed his island was well cultivated and well stocked; 
his house well furnished and well supplied with silver, linen and bedding. 
In the front hall was the tall clock and the large fireplace, over which 
hung the Gerrish family coat of arms with the inscription : " He beareth 
gules a broad arrow head or, between three escallops, argent by the 
name of Gerrish," showing that his ancestors served with the Crusaders. 

He dressed according to the fashion of a country gentleman of his 
time, and on state occasions wore a sword with silver hilt and belt, rode 
an English horse, which Massachusetts furnished him as command-in- 
chief of the militia of the Province of Maine. 

Colonel Gerrish enjoyed the friendship of both of the Pepperrells, 
and like them, was a member of the Congregational church, which meant 
so much at that time in secular affairs. He was, like Colonel Pepperrell, 
one of the leading men of the province, and held many public offices, 
among them representative to the General Court of Massachusetts, and 
one of the Governor's council for many years. He was an authority 
on all matters pertaining to the military affairs of the province. 

He enjoyed his thousand acres, surrounded by his family and a few 
slaves, with all the nignity of the time — he lived in great style and 
his house was the center of hospitality. He was buried on his island, 
which was divided between his widow and his children, but the owner- 
ship has long passed from any oae bearing his name, and only the inscrip- 
tion on his gravestone reminds us of the country gentleman of the eigh- 
teenth century, the " Lord of Gerrish Island." 
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Both he and his wife, Sarah Elliot, were connected with the best 
families of Maine and New Hampshire. Her father was the Hon. 
Robert Elliot of New Castle, one of the Governor's council in 1683, 
her mother was the daughter of Colonel Nathaniel Fryer, President of 
the Governor's Council the same year. Her sister married Andrew Pep- 
perrell, brother of Sir William, who always addressed Gerrish in his large 
correspondence with him, as " My Dear Kindred." Another sister 
married Lieutenant Governor George Vaughan. Colonel Gerrish's 
father was Captain John Gerrish of Dover, was captain in the militia, 
judge of the Supreme Court, and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Both his paternal and maternal grandfathers fought in King 
Philip's war, the former was Captain William Gerrish of Newbury, 
Mass.; the latter. Major Richard Waldron of Dover, commander-in- 
chief of the New Hampshire forces. 

Colonel Gerrish had eleven children, all of whom married into the 
best families of New England. His daughters married Judge Jorden 
of Biddeford, Judge Edwin Cutts of Kittery, first Representative to the 
Continental Congress; Elliot Vaughan, son of Lieutenant Governor 
George Vaughan, John Frost, son of Major John Frost (she became the 
mother of General John Frost, who served with distinction with Wash- 
ington in the Revolution) , Charles Chauncey, son of Dr. Charles Chaun- 
cey of Boston and grandson of Charles Chauncey, President of Harvard, 
also nephew of Sir William Pepperrell and the ancestors of General Fitz 
John Porter, U. S. A. 

Colonel Gerrish's son John married Margery Jackson, grand- 
daughter of William Pepperrell, and niece of Sir William ; Timothy mar- 
ried Judge Hill's daughter of Berwick; Joseph married Ann Thompson, 
niece of Stephen Longfellow, grandfather of the poet, and they were 
ancestors of Governor Ichabod Goodwin of New Hampshire. His son 
Robert Elliot graduated from Harvard College in 1730, and his son 
Joseph twenty-two years later. 

The standing of the Gerrish family is well shown, at this time, from 
the fact, the name of his son Joseph stood first in the triennial catalogue 
of Harvard College in the list of graduates of the year 1752, and the 
dass numbered a Quincy among its graduating members. The names of 
the students appeared, at that time, in the catalogue according to the 
social rank of their families. 

O. L. Frisbee. 

POKTSMOUTHt N. H. 
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THE DAUPHIN OF FRANCE 



May 26, 1782, at West Point, N. Y. 

'^ In the American army, great preparations for some time had been 
making to celebrate the birth of the Dauphin of France. At least 1000 
men a day were employed, under the direction of the engineers and other 
artists, in constructing a most superb arbor, decorated with every emblem 
and device descriptive of the occasion, and the alliance between France 
and America, which ingenuity could invent; and perhaps for anything of 
the kind, constructed in the field, was never surpassed. 

31st. The birth of the Dauphin of France was celebrated by the 
American army. An elegant dinner was provided by order of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of which the officers of the army and a great number of 
ladies and gentlemen, invited from the adjacent country, partook. Thir- 
teen toasts were drank, announced by the discharge of cannon. At evening 
was a grand feu-de-joy, opened by the discharge of thirteen cannon, three 
times repeated. The feu-de-joy, being fired at dusk, had a pleasing ap- 
pearance to the eye, as well as the ear, and was so ordered for that pur- 
pose. The army was not formed in line, but each brigade was drawn up 
in front of its own cantonment, or camp, on both sides of the river, and 
thus were in a circle of several miles of circumference, in the centre of 
which the Commander-in-Chief and the spectators were placed. After 
the feu'de-joy there was an exhibition of fireworks, etc." — (From the 
Memoirs of Major General William Heath.) 

A NEW SONG. 

Written on the Celebration of the Birth of the Dauphin at West Point. 

Ye Sons of Mars attend. 
Come join the festive throng. 
In loftiest strains exalt, 
For Love apprives the Song. 
Let gladness every heart expand. 
And gratitude inspire 
Each patriot breast, with joys unfeignM, 
To hail the royal Sire. 
A Dauphin bom, let cannon loud. 
Bid echo rend the sky; 
Long life to Gallia^s King. 
Columbia's great Ally. 
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Hark I Hark I a few-de-joye 
Makes trembling aether ring, 
And shouting armies ha*il 
A Prince, a future King; 
On whom may Heav'n, with liberal hand, 
Its choicest gifts bestow ; 
May peace and wisdom bless his reign, 
And laurels grace his brow, 
A Dauphin born, etc. 

To visit earth once more, 
Lo 1 Lo 1 Astrea deigns ; 
The golden age returns. 
Now truth with justice reigns. 
See proud oppression hides its head. 
And tyranny expires. 
For Independence, Heav'n's fair gift. 
Lights freedoms sacred fires. 
A Dauphin born, etc. 

The Dauphin of France was born 21 October, 1781, two days after the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 19th October, 1781. He died 1789. 

Rochambeau's Memoirs thus records that event: 

" At length, on the 17th, the enemy offered to parley, and a capitulation was 
signed on the 19th of October, 1781, by which Lord Cornwallis and his araiy 
surrendered prisoners of war." 

A. A. FoLSOM. 

Bbookuve, Mass. 




THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE 
CHAPTER XXXII 

A HERO IN SNUFF-COLORED BREECHES 

A FEW days afterward Sybrandt arrived in his snuff-colored suit, 
which of itself was enough to ruin the brightest prospects of the 
most thriving wooer. Think what a contrast to the splendors of 
an aid-de-camp I the scarlet, gold-laced coat, the bright spurs, and the 
gorgeous epaulettes. Poor Sybrandt 1 what superiority of the inside 
could weigh against this outside gear? Catalina received him, I cannot 
tell exactly how. She did not know herself, and how should I ? It was 
an odd, incomprehensible, indescribable compound of affected indifference, 
and affected welcome; fear of showing too little feeling, and horror of 
exhibiting too much. In short, it was an awkward business, and Sybrandt 
made it still more so, by being suddenly seized with an acute fit of his 
old malady of shyness and embarrassment. Such a meeting has often 
been a prelude to an eternal separation. 

The very next evening after his arrival Sybrandt made his debut in 
the snuff-colored suit, at a grand party given by his excellency the gover- 
nor, in honor of his Majesty's birthday. All the aristocracy of the city 
were collected on this occasion, and, in order to give additional dignity 
to the ceremony, several people of the first consequence delayed making 
their appearance till almost seven o'clock. The hoops and heads were 
prodigious ; and it is recorded of more than one lady, that she went to this 
celebrated party with her head sticking out of one of the coach windows, 
and her hoop out at the other. Their sleeves it is true were not quite so 
exuberant as those of the present graceful mode; nor was it possible to 
mistake a lady's arm for her body, as is sometimes done in these degene- 
rate days by near-sighted dandies ; one of whom, I am credibly informed, 
actually put his arm round the sleeve instead of the waist, in dancing the 
waltz last winter with a young belle just from Paris. Many a little 
sharp-toed, high-heeled satin shoe, sparkling in diamond paste buckles, did 
execution that night; and one old lady in particular displayed, with all the 
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pride of conscious superiority, a pair of gloves her mother had worn at 
court in the reign of the gallant Charles the Second, who came very 
near asking her to dance, and publicly declared her to be quite as elegant 
as Nell Gwynn and almost as beautiful as the Duchess of Cleveland. 
These consecrated relics descended in a direct line from generation to 
generation in this illustrious family, being considered the most valuable 
of its possessions, until they were sacrilegiously purloined by a gentleman 
of color belonging to the house, and afterward exhibited during several 
seasons at the African balls. " To what vile uses we may come at last 1 " 

All the dignitaries of the province were present on this occasion, for 
their absence would have been looked upon as a proof of disloyalty that 
might have cost them their places. Here were the illustrious members 
of the governor's council, who represented his Majesty in the second 
degree. Next came the chief justice, and the puisne justices, all in those 
magnificent wigs which, as Captain Basil Hall asserts, give such superiority 
to the decisions of the judges of England, — inasmuch as that when the 
head is so full of law that it can hold no more, a vast superfluity of 
knowledge may be accommodated in the curls of the wig. Hence it has 
been gravely doubted whether those profound decisions of my Lord Mans- 
field and Sir William Scott, which constitute the law and the profits in our 
courts, did actually emanate from the brains or the wigs of the aforesaid 
oracles. Here, too, figured his Majesty's attorney-general and his 
Majesty's solicitor-general, who also wore wigs, but not so large as those 
of the judges, for that would have been considered a shrewd indication 
that they thought themselves equally learned in the law with their betters. 
Next came the rabble of little vermin that are farmed out upon colonies 
in all ages and nations, to fatten on the spoils of industry, and tread 
upon the people who give them bread. Custom and excise officers, com- 
missioners and paymasters and every creeping thing which had the honor 
of serving and cheating his Majesty in the most contemptible station, 
here took precedence of the ancient and present lords of the soil, and 
looked down upon them as inferior beings. His Majesty was the fountain 
of honor and glory; and his excellency the governor being his direct and 
immediate representative, all claims to distinction were settled by pro- 
pinquity to that distinguished functionary. Whoever was nearest to him 
in dignity of office was the next greatest man; and whatever lady could 
get nearest the governor's lady at a party was indubitably ennobled for 
that night, and became an object of envy ever afterward. Previous to the 
late Revolution more than one of our aristocratic families derived their 
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principal distinction from their grandmothers having once dined with the 
governor, and sat at the right hand of his lady at dinner. 

If Sybrandt, the humble and obscure Sybrandt, who had nothing to 
recommend him but talents, learning, and intrepidity of soul — ^if he was 
awed by the majesty of this illustrious assemblage of dignitaries, almost 
all of whom tacked honorable to their names, who can blame him? And 
if, as he contrasted his snuff-colored dress with the gorgeous military 
costumes of the aids-de-camp and officers, he felt, in spite of himself, a 
consciousness of inferiority, who can wonder? And if, as he gazed on the 
big wigs of the judges, and the vast circumference of those hoops in 
which the beauties of New York moved and revolved as in a universe of 
their own, he trembled to his inmost heart, who shall dare to question his 
courage ? 

To the weight of this feeling of inferiority, which pressed upon the 
modesty of his nature, and, as it were, enveloped his intellects in a fog 
of awkward embarrassment, were added various other causes of vexation. 
When it was whispered about that he was the country beau, the accepted 
one of the belle of New York, the scrutiny he underwent would have 
quailed the heart of a roaring lion. The young ladies, who envied 
Catalina the conquest of the two aids, revenged themselves by tittering 
at her beau behind their fans. 

*' Lord," whispered Miss Van Dam to Miss Twentyman, " did you 
ever see such an old-fashioned creature? I declare, he looks frightened 
out of his wits." 

'' And then his snuff-colored breeches 1 " said the other. '^ He is hand- 
some, too; but what is a man without a red coat and epaulettes 1 " 

My readers will excuse the insertion of a certain obnoxious word in 
the reply of the young lady, when they understand it was uttered in a 
whisper. I am the last man in the world to commit an outrage upon 
female decorum, and am not so ignorant of what is due to the delicacy of 
the sex as not to know that though it is considered allowable for young 
ladies now-a-days to expose their persons in the streets and at parties in 
the most generous manner, as well as to permit strangers to take them 
round the waist in a waltz, it would be indelicate in the highest degree to 
mention such matters in plain English. In fashionable ethics, indelicacy 
consists not so much in the thing itself as in the words used in describing it. 
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While the young ladies were criticising the merits of our hero's snuff- 
colored costume, the mothers were investigating his other capabilities. 

" They say he will be immensely rich," quoth Mrs. Van Dam. 

" You don't say so? " cried Mrs. Van Borsum. 

" Yes, he has two old bachelor uncles, as rich as Croesus." 

" Croesus? Who is he? I don't know him." 

" A rich merchant in London, I believe." 

" Well, but is it certain he will have the fortunes of both the old 
bachelors?" 

" O, certain. One of them has adopted him, and the other made 
his will and left him all he has." 

" What a pity he should marry such a flirt as that Miss Vancour I " 

" O, a very great pity. Really I am sorry for the young fellow; he 
deserves a better wife." And she thought of her daughter. 

" Indeed he does — so he does," echoed the other lady; and she 
thought of her daughter. They both began to despair of the aids, and 
the military and the civil dignitaries; and the next object of their ambition 
was a rich provincial. 

It was not many hours after this conversation before our friend 
Sybrandt was introduced to these good ladies, at their particular instance, 
and by them to their daughters. 

" Is he rich enough to take me home, ^' whispered Miss Van Borsum 
to her mother — ^home being the phrase for Old England at that time, 
when it was considered vulgar to belong to a colony. — " Is he rich enough 
to take me home ? " 

" As rich as Croesus, the great London merchant." 

" Then I am determined to set my cap at him in spite of his snuff- 
colored ," thought Miss Van Borsum. By one of those inextricable 

maneuvers with which experienced dames contrive arrangements of this 
sort, Sybrandt was actually forced into dancing a minuet with Miss Van 
Borsum, although he would almost have preferred dancing a jig upon 
nothing. The young lady nearly equalled Catalina in this the most grace- 
ful and ladylike of all dances; and having a beautiful little foot et cetera, 
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many were the keen darts she launched from her pointed satin shoes and 
diamond buckles at the hearts of the beholders. The dancing of our 

hero was not altogether despicable; but the snuff-colored 1 they did 

his business for that night with all the young ladies and their mothers 
who did not know he was the heir of two rich old bachelors. 



James K. Paulding. 



( To be continued) 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE SEA-FENTURE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA ADVENTURERS. 

HIGH on the list of England's worthies stands the name of Sir 
George Somers, Knight, ** a lamb on land, so patient that few 
could anger him," says Fuller; " and (as if on entering a ship he 
had assumed a new nature), a lion at sea so passionate that few could 
please him." 

Affixed to the wall in a corner of the public gardens of St. George's 
Town, the ancient capital of the Bermudas, is a modest memorial tablet, 
an object of undoubted interest to American tourists who visit that isolated 
and historic group of islands. It bears the simple legend: 

Near this Spot 

was interred in the year 1610 

the Heart of the Heroic Admiral 

Sir George Somers, Kt., 

who nobly sacrificed his life 

to carry succour 

to the infant and suffering Plantation 

now 

the State of Virginia. 

To preserve his fame to future ages, 

Near the Scene of his Memorable 

Shipwreck of 1609, 

the Governor and Commander-in-Chief 

of this Colony for the time being. 

Caused this ^Tablet to be erected, 

1876. 

The " infant plantation," which has played so important a part in 
American history, is holding an exposition this year at Jamestown, to 
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commemorate the early struggles of the rugged men and women who 
formed the first permanent settlement of the English in this country. It 
is fitting, therefore, that mention should be made of the shipwreck of Sir 
George Somers and his party of Virginia colonists on the Bermudas, and 
the incidents which led to the death of the gallant admiral. 

The shipwreck had two remarkable aspects. It resulted in the coloniza- 
tion of the Bermudas by the Virginia Company, and it formed, though 
the matter is not without dispute, the basis for Shakespeare's drama, " The 
Tempest." 

The details of Somers's adventure have been carefully preserved, al- 
though the personal narrative of the admiral is notable for its brevity and 
lack of anything approaching vain-glory. To an anonymous tract and the 
tracts published by William Strachey and Silvanus Jordan must one turn 
for fuller information concerning the splendid seamanship displayed by 
the admiral during the tempest, and his resourcefulness after shipwreck. 
His career beforehand had been distinguished, but this final adventure 
gave him immortal fame ; for it is against precedent to believe that Eng- 
land's oldest colony will ever be officially known by any name other than 
the Bermudas, alias Somers Islands. 

On June 2, 1609, seven ships and two pinnaces, each having on board 
a goodly company of adventurers, sailed out of Plymouth Sound and laid 
a course for the coast of Virginia. The ship Sea-Venture flew the flag of 
Sir George Somers, or Summers, as Strachey, one of the members of the 
company, calls him, " a gentleman of approved assuredness and ready 
knowledge in seafaring actions, having often carried command, and chief 
charge in many ships royal of Her Majesties, and in sundry voyages made 
many defeats and attempts in the time of the Spaniards quarrelling with 
us." With the admiral were Captain Newport and Sir Thomas Gates, 
the latter to act as deputy governor of the plantation under Lord Dela- 
ware. 

The fleet kept together until the twenty-third of July, when a gale 
sprang up and the Sea-Venture that night cast loose the pinnace she had 
in tow. By morning, which was St. James's Day and a Monday, the ships 
were separated and Somers found himself in the centre of a West Indian 
hurricane. Any person who has experienced one of these tempests will 
probably agree that Strachey's description is not overdrawn : 

" Winds and seas were as mad as fury and rage could make them,'* 
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he wrote. " Our clamors were drowned in the winds and the winds in 
thunder. The sea swelled above the clouds and gave battle unto heaven. 
It could not be said to rain; the waters like whole rivers did flood the air." 

At the end of twenty-four hours the tumult was greater than ever, and 
the Sea-Venture had sprung a dangerous leak. The alarm of the pas- 
sengers, many of whom were women and children, spread to the crew, 
who resorted to desperate measures in their efforts to stop the inflow of 
water, which even then had risen above the ballast and was several feet 
deep in the hold. Men went below with candles, and, creeping along the 
ribs, hastily thrust pieces of beef into the open seams ; but the major leak 
could not be found and the water gained steadily. 

Then Sir Thomas Gates divided the ship's company, exclusive of 
women, into three watches, and for three days and nights every man 
from the admiral and governor down to the humblest passenger, labored 
incessantly to save the Sea-Venture. It was desperate and almost hopeless 
work, yet not a man refused duty. The suffering of all was intense, for 
no food could be prepared, the water casks were awash in the hold, and 
sleep was impossible. Cargo, ordnance and luggage were jettisoned, three 
pumps were kept going continually, while every hour 1,200 barricoes of 
water were hoisted out of the hatches. 

During this time the wind held so strong that the Sea-Venture without 
a square yard of sail, made nine or ten leagues each watch, and six 
and sometimes eight men were not enough to control the tiller. Once a 
huge wave overwhelmed her and she halted, apparently about to founder, 
but recovering she labored onward, with timbers strained beyond measure. 

On the night of Thursday an apparition came to the weary mariners 
m the form of a tiny red light " like a faint star," says Strachey, " trem- 
bling and streaming along with a sparkling blaze, half the height upon 
the mainmast, and shooting sometimes from shroud to shroud. At which, 
Sir George Somers called divers about him and showed them the same, 
who observed it with much wonder and carefulness; but upon a sudden, 
towards the morning, they lost sight of it and knew not what way it 
made." 

This was " St. Elmo's fire," about which many a superstitious yam 
is spun. 

Early next day, when all hope of saving the ship had been aban- 
doned, Somers suddenly descried land, which was only a few miles distant. 
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The vessel quickly ran into shallow water, and the admiral drove her 
upon the nearest shoal, which to this day appears on the charts as Sea- 
Venture Flat. Fortunately the ship lodged between two ledges of rock, 
and by nightfall the whole of the company of one hundred and forty men 
and women had been safely conveyed to land in boats. Let the anony- 
mous tract take up the story : 

** The islands on which they fell were the Bermudas, a place hardly 
accessible through the environing rocks and dangers. These islands of 
the Bermudas have ever been accounted an enchanted pile of rocks, and 
a desert habitation for devils; but all the fairies of the rocks were but 
flocks of birds, and all the devils that haunted the woods were but herds 
of swine. Our people in the Bermudas found such abundance of hogs 
Ithat for nine months' space they plentifully sufficed, and yet the number 
seemed not diminished.* 

Again, as in the great famine of Israel God commanded Elias to 
flee to the Brook Cedron, and there he fed him by ravens, so God 
provided for our disconsolate people in the midst of the sea with fowls, 
but with an admirable difference. Unto Elias the ravens brought meat; 
unto our men the fowls brought themselves for meat; for when they 
whistled or made any strange noise the fowls would come and set on their 
shoulders; they would suffer themselves to be taken and weighed by our 
men, who would make choice of the fattest and fairest and let fly the lean 
and lightest. An accident, I take it, that cannot be paralleled by any his- 
tory, except when God sent abundance of quails to feed his Israel in the 
barren wilderness. Lastly, they found the berries of cedar, the palmetto 
tree, the prickle pear, sufficient fish, and divers other kinds which sufficed 
to sustain nature." 

The allusion to the enchanted piles of rocks leads one back to the 
year 15 15, when Juan Bermudez, commanding a vessel called La Garza, 

*When the Bermudas eventually came under control of the company incorporated for 
their settlement, the memory of the abundance of hogs was perpetuated by the issuing of what 
the proprietors called a ''base coyne." This is known to numismatists as "hog money." It 
was a crude and imperfectly-stamped piece. On the obverse side were the words " Sommer 
Islands," and a wild boar, with the Roman numerals XII or VI over it, and on the reverse 
appeared a ship under full sail, having the cross of St. George at each masthead. Having 
license to put forth this money, the company designated it as a currency for those who refused 
to accept the proportionate profits accruing from the sale of agricultural products raised by 
them on behalf of the proprietors. It is probable that only a small number of the coins was 
issued. Not many are to be found in Bermudian families or in the hands of collectors outside 
of the islands, and all known specimens are held at a high figure. 
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and having on board Gonzales Ferdinando d^Ovledo, the distinguished 
historian of the Indies, discovered the islands. Bermudez intended to 
land some hogs, but foul weather prevented and he continued his voyage 
without setting foot ashore. Oviedo wrote a short account of the islands, 
as they appeared to him from shipboard, this being the first historical 
reference to Bermuda or La Garza, as the mariners called the group. 
Another name, Isla de Demonios (Isle of the Devils) , by which the group 
was known later, came from the superstitious sailors of Spain, who be- 
lieved the stormy seas and weather-beaten coasts to be the habitation of 
the spirits of darkness. Indeed, the Spaniards considered the islands to 
be a place no mariner could approach without disaster, and their super- 
stition doubtless prevented them from attempting to settle there, although 
the Bermudas were granted by Philip II. of Spain to one Ferdinando 
Camelo, a Portuguese. If Camelo endeavored to found a settlement, he 
left no record of the adventure, although tradition has it that some muti- 
lated initials, presumably " F. T.," together with the date 1543, graven 
upon a rocky prominence on the south coast of the islands, and still to be 
seen, are those of the Portuguese. But historians are of the opinion that 
the monogram was cut by some shipwrecked sailor, for unrecorded disas- 
ters must have occurred from time to time; otherwise, it is difficult to 
account for the ** abundance of hogs " found by Sir George Somers. 

Whether Shakespeare had in mind the Isla de Demonios when he 
wrote " The Tempest," has always been a matter of much speculation. In 
the preface of Lefroy's exhaustive work, " Memorials of the Bermudas," 
the following comment is found: 

** That the play does not contain a single plain allusion, and very 
few phrases which, taken apart from their context, have a local color, is 
very apparent. The flight of his fancy also divided * the still vexed 
Bermoothes ' from the island of Prospero by perhaps an imaginary sev- 
erance; but it was in his time believed that the true Bermudas were an- 
other group not now to be found, and not only are the early accounts very 
imperfectly descriptive, but it is also obvious that to look for attention to 
details in such a flight of glorious invention would be dull in the last degree. 
Malone was assuredly right in considering the circumstances attending the 
storm by which Sir George Somers was wrecked as having suggested the 
title and some of the passages of the play." 

Lefroy quotes two passages, which he says, go far to prove that 
William Strachey's narrative, published before the drama's appearance, 
was the one the poet had before him. As Lefroy indicates, Strachey's 
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description of '* clamors drowned in the winds and the winds in thunder " 
might readily have suggested this passage: 

"... Jove's lightnings, the precursors 
O' the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not . . . 

The fire, and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seemed to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble 
Yea, his dread trident shake." 

The second passage is plainly an allusion to St. Elmo's Fire : 

" I boarded the King's ship : now on the beak, 
Now on the waist, the deck, in every cabin 
I flamed amazement; sometimes I'd divide 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 
The yards, the bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet, and join." 

To return again to the castaways. Having dug wells and built cabins 
thatched with palmetto leaves, they decided to make an attempt to com- 
municate with Virginia, and to this end the long boat was fitted with a 
deck made from the wrecked vessel's hatches, and provided with sails 
and oars. On September i, after a previous attempt to clear the islands, 
the little craft commanded by Henry Raven, who had seven men under 
him, finally reached the open sea. Raven promised to return as quickly 
as possible, and by pre-arrangement beacon fires were lighted on the head- 
lands at night, so that he might be guided to a safe anchorage. But the 
plucky sailors went to an unknown death, and after two months had 
passed the adventurers lost hope of receiving aid from the mainland. 

Nothing daunted, Somers and his companions began the building of 
two vessels. Strange as it may seem, they were in fact to duplicate on a 
larger scale the feat of the first Englishman known to have been wrecked 
on the Bermudas^ This was Henry May, a passenger on board a French 
ship commanded by M. de la Barbotiere. The twenty-six survivors of 
this disaster managed to save some carpenter's tools and rigging, and 
at once began the building of a vessel. They cut cedar trees into planks, 
made pitch of lime and turtle oil, and constructed a tight little vessel of 
some eighteen tons. The hogs and turtles furnished them with abundance 
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of food, and on May 11, 1594, five months after they had been cast away, 
they set sail, arriving at Cape Breton nine days later. 

The keel of the first vessel undertaken by the Virginia adventurers 
was laid by Richard Frubbusher, a shipwright, but the admiral, knowing 
that this craft would not be of sufficient size to accommodate all hands, 
called upon Sir Thomas Gates for carpenters and men, in order that 
another ship might be built. But the spirit of discontent began to mani- 
fest itself, and several men decided that it would be better to remain in 
Bermuda, a land of plenty, rather than go to Virginia, where they would 
have to labor amid many privations. These malcontents, some of whom 
were suspected of professing in secret the religious principles of the 
Brownists, were about to withdraw to another part of the islands when 
their plot was discovered. For punishment they were sent to the island 
they had intended to occupy, but their enforced exile proved irksome, and, 
after expressing repentance, they were pardoned. 

Scarcely had this matter been settled when one Stephen Hopkins, 
who was so well versed in the Scriptures that he read the lessons at the 
services conducted by the minister, Mr. Bucke, quoted to some of his fel- 
lows ** civil and divine " arguments tending to show that it was no breach 
of honesty or religion to decline obedience to the governor, since the 
latter*s authority, according to Hopkins, ceased with the wreck of the 
Sea-Venture. On these grounds, Hopkins tried to induce his companions 
to throw off the yoke of government and stay in Bermuda. He was 
betrayed, however, and when publicly confronted with the facts, took 
refuge in tears. A court-martial passed the death sentence upon Hopkins, 
but the governor listened to counsel and granted a pardon. 

This act of clemency only emboldened the dissatisfied element and a 
third conspiracy, of greater proportions than the others, was formed. 
It was the intention of the plotters to surprise the storehouse and seize 
the arms, sails, cables and oars that had been saved from the wreck and 
were to be used in outfitting the new vessels. Again word came to Sir 
Thomas Gates that all was not well, and he took the precaution to sepa- 
rate the suspects, sending most of them to serve under Somers, who was 
working steadily at his vessel. But one of the plotters, Henry Paine, 
made the fatal error of striking down the captain of the guard at the 
storehouse, and was promptly arrested and the next day sentenced to be 
hanged, but being a gentleman he earnestly pleaded to be shot, and 
" towards evening he had his desire, the sun and his life setting together." 
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The execution of the sentence had a wholesome effect upon the colony 
and no more conspiracies came to light. 

By this time Frubbusher's little vessel was ready for the caulkers, 
who used oakum, pitch and tar that had been saved from the wreck, to- 
gether with a mixture of lime and turtle's oil. On the thirtieth of March, 
1 610, she was launched and named the Deliverance. The spot where this 
vessel was built is not known, but it was probably somewhere on the 
southern shore of St. George's Island. 

A month later Somers launched his pinnace, the Patience, from a tiny 
white beach called by the admiral " Buildings Bay," a name it still re- 
tains. Both vessels were constructed principally of Bermuda cedar, and 
rigged with the Sea-Venturas gear. It was indeed a fortunate circum- 
stance that the adventurers had been able to save so many useful articles, 
including the all-important carpenter's tools. 

Before the final preparations for departure were made, Gates set up 
in the admiral's garden in St. George's a cross made of a timber of the 
Sea-Venture, which was secured to a large cedar. Upon the cross was 
graven in both Latin and English an inscription telling of the deliverance 
from death of the company of adventurers. Whatever became of this 
interesting memorial, history does not relate. 

During the sojourn of the castaways, two children were bom, one a 
boy called Bermudas, the other a girl named Bermuda. Five persons, in- 
cluding the unruly Paine were buried, while the marriage ceremony was 
performed once. 

On the tenth of May, 1610, after having spent about ten months 
in the Bermudas, the expedition continued its voyage. Good weather 
prevailed and on May 20th land was sighted. Three days later the 
voyagers dropped anchor in front of Jamestown, then a tiny settlement of 
some three-score of people, who were found to be in a precarious con- 
dition through lack of food. The colony, in fact, was on the verge of 
starvation, and realizing that their own stock of provisions would not 
suffice for more than two or three weeks at the most, the admiral and 
governor decided to abandon the plantation and sail with all hands to 
Newfoundland. 

The colonists had indeed actually embarked when Lord Delaware 
appeared with three ships. After hearing of the multitude of hogs and 
fishes in the Bermudas, he determined to send to the islands for a supply 
of food. Thereupon Somers volunteered to make the venture, and on 
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the nineteenth of June he set sail in his own ship, in company with a 
vessel commanded by Captain Argall. Both ships were driven North 
and became separated in a fog, Argall returning to Virginia. Somers 
continued and reached Bermuda in safety. 

But the admiral's physical strength did not answer to this last gallant 
effort, and he died at the age of fifty-six years in the town that now bears 
his name. His last thoughts were for the suffering plantation, and he 
counselled his companions to return to Virginia as soon as possible. In- 
stead of heeding his dying injunction the admiral's nephew, Captain 
Matthew Somers embalmed the body and sailed for England, leaving the 
heart and entrails buried in St. George's Town. The grave was marked 
with a wooden cross, which was replaced in 16 19 by a marble slab bearing 
the following inscription : 

"In the yeare 161 1 
Noble Sir George Somers went hence to heaven, 
W^hose well-tried worth that held him still imploid 
Gave him the knowledge of the world so wide ; 
Hence 'twas by Heaven's decree that to this place 
He brought new guests and name to mutual grace; 
At last his soul and body being to part. 
He here bequeathed his entrails and his heart." 

As a matter of fact the admiral died in 16 10, but the poet's license 
was invoked to meet the rhyme. In the course of time the tablet disap- 
peared, and the exact location of the grave Is unknown, although it was 
supposed to be near the spot where the tablet of 1877 stands. The 
admiral's grave in England is at Whitechurch, Dorsetshire, the body 
having been buried with fitting honors. 

A good deal of interest with respect to the Bermudas was aroused 
in England by the return of Captain Matthew Somers, and the Virginia 
Company was not slow in determining to settle the islands. The com- 
pany's right was a pretended one, says Lefroy, because its charter of 1609 
" did not extend to islands more than one hundred miles distant from 
the shores of that plantation — the limit was first made 300 leagues in 
1 61 2 — ^but no one had a better; and, in spite of remonstrances from the 
Spaniards that they only had by Papal bull the inheritance of the Indies, 
the merchants of London proceeded to appropriate the forsaken discovery 
of Juan Bermudez with as little hesitation as they showed in advancing 
their plantations in Florida and Virginia." 
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At first it was decided to call the islands Virginiola, but the name 
Somers Islands was finally agreed upon, not only out of respect for the 
admiral but in consideration of the equable climate of the group. A 
company of fifty settlers headed by Richard Moore, a ship's carpenter, 
was dispatched from England in 1612 and arrived in the Bermudas on 
July nth of that year. Much to their astonishment the adventurers 
found the islands inhabited by three forlorn and very ragged men. 

These individuals, Christopher Carter, Edward Waters and Edward 
Chard, had served under Somers and had voluntarily remained in Ber- 
muda when Captain Matthew Somers sailed for England. The cir- 
cumstances of their sojourn, it pitiable, had a humorous side, and, ac« 
cording to Lefroy, formed the foundation for Washington Irving's story 
The Three Kings of Bermuda. Peace reigned among this tiny colony 
of three until one of its members discovered several lumps of ambergris. 
The sudden acquisition of wealth immediately led to dissension. Angry 
words were followed by blows, and Chard and Waters arranged a duel. 
But they reckoned without Carter, who surreptitiously stole their arms, 
preferring to have two live enemies instead of none at all. For two full 
years the " three kings " dragged out a miserable existence, and they had 
just resolved to build a boat and embark for Virginia when Moore's ship 
appeared in the ofEng. 

The Bermudas remained under the jurisdiction of the Virginia Com- 
pany but a few months, for on November 25, 161 2, the islands were 
transferred to a new company consisting of members of the Virginia Com- 
pany. On November 23, 16 14, the new owners assigned their rights to 
the Crown, and on June 29, 161 5, James I. granted a charter to one 
hundred and seventeen adventurers under the name of " The Govemour 
and Company of the City of London for the Plantacon of the Somer 
Islands," the grantees having been members of the Virginia Company. 

Thus it appears that the historical relation between Bermuda and 
Virginia is very close. The history of the tiny islands up to the time 
the Bermuda Company took them over is a long and interesting story 
in itself, and can hardly be detailed here. Suffice it to say, however, that 
the first governor sent out by the Bermuda Company was a Virginia 
planter Captain Daniel Tucker, whose family name cannot be passed over 
when dealing with the history of both Virginia and Bermuda. 

Walter B. Haywood. 

Nbw York. 
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Parti 

IN an article published in the June number of the Magazine of His- 
tory, Prof. H. A. Scomp argues that the evidence presented in my 
book against the authenticity of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is not strong enough to shake the faith of Mecklenburg's cham- 
pions. Prof. Scomp does not deem it necessary to review this evidence, 
nor does he consider any part of it except the similarity of phraseology in 
the Mecklenburg paper and the Declaration of July 4, 1776. He relies 
upon two facts which he says I have conceded, but left to be explained 
away. " Why," he asks, " is there that general agreement among the 
old men who were participants in the Charlotte meeting, that the news 
of the battle of Lexington, April 19th, 'just one month before,^ as the 
witnesses and old records testify, precipitated the meeting into its Declara- 
tion and other forward movements? How can this ' just one month,' so 
vividly impressed on the old narrators' minds, be made to apply to a 
meeting of May 31st? " In what old man's testimony, let me ask Prof. 
Scomp, is this " just one month " to be found? In the rough notes written 
by John McKnitt Alexander in 1800, in which he sought to reproduce 
from memory the substance of the resolutions he erroneously believed to 
be a declaration of independence, and from which another hand con- 
structed both the alleged document of May 20, 1775, and the historical 
narrative with which it was first given to the world in 18 19, it is recorded 
that " April 19, 1775, was the battle at Lexington "; but no reference is 
made to the receipt of the news of the battle at Charlotte, N. C. The 
publication of 18 19 — the revised notes — ^states that the delegates met 
at Charlotte on May 19th, ** at which time official news by express, ar- 
rived of the Battle of Lexington on that day of the preceding month," 
Colonel William Polk, the first witness who testifies in behalf of this pub- 
lication, also said that the delegates met on May 19th, and that '* on the 
day of the meeting the news of the action at Lexington reached them, 
fought on the 19th of April." General Joseph Graham, writing ten 
years later (1830), tells us that the meeting took place, not May 19th, 
but on the 20th, and that " The news of the battle of Lexington, the 
19th of April preceding, had arrived." Not one of the eleven other 
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spectators at the meeting, nor the one participant other than John McKnitt 
Alexander, who left a statement, nor any old record, mentions Lexington. 
Surely, Prof. Scomp was hard pressed for arguments when he invents this 
** just one month before." 

He devotes the greater part of his article to his second difficulty. 
After summarizing the resolutions adopted by the " Committee of the 
County of Mecklenburg" on May 31, 1775, for the purpose of showing 
the " absurdities " of those who contend that there was no antecedent 
declaration of independence, he makes these astonishing statements: 
** Here we have what the Anti-Declarationists would have us believe to 
be the beginning of the patriotic movement in North Carolina. . • . 
They would have us believe that on the 31st of May, 1775, in Charlotte- 
Town, Mecklenburg County, N. C, there met a self-constituted Commit- 
tee — ^that old South Carolina Gazette does not mention anybody else as 
present — and proceeded to enact laws, civil and criminal, covering the 
highest functions of the State. ... By whom were these powers 
conferred? Our " Antis " have no answer. . . . They will allow of 
no previous general meeting of the citizens which might have appointed 
such a Committee. It was simply a spontaneous — on the Committee's 
part — meeting; a relative without an antecedent; a cart without a horse, 
a tail minus a kite. It was a Committee just because it was; and no impu- 
dent questions should be asked about its origin." 

If Prof. Scomp had read my book with ordinary care, he would not 
have misrepresented me as he does. His questions are answered at length 
in my third chapter. I have not evaded a single argument of weight 
that has ever been advanced by my opponent; indeed, my book contains 
far more evidence in favor of the Mecklenburg Declaration than was 
known to its advocates, with whom I was once allied. Chapter three will 
inform the Professor that in 1774 a complete Revolutionary organiza- 
tion was begun in North Carolina, as in other colonies, by the formation 
of Committees, generally known as Committees of Safety, in the counties 
and principal towns; that Mecklenburg had its Committee long before 
May 31, 1775 ; that it was no self-constituted usurper of political power, 
but a representative body composed of two delegates elected from each 
militia company in the county ; and that several Mecklenburg fathers refer 
to its meetings in the winter and spring of 1775, at which they were 
spectators. On the 31st of May, about twenty-six newly elected Commit- 
teemen met at Charlotte in pursuance of an order issued by Thomas Polk, 
^Colonel-Commandant of the county militia; and perhaps half of the 
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people of the county assembled to witness their proceedings. The story 
of the Mecklenburg Declaration is a myth founded upon the resolutions, 
or " resolves " adopted at this meeting. 

These do not, as Prof. Scomp argues, ** assume as their premises 
the fact of a declaration already made." It is not thus that we account 
for the autocratic acts of the Committee. To quote from Chapter three, 
the document '* contains not a hint of the declaration which is presumed 
to have been its foundation, but proceeds on the assumption, expressly 
stated in the preamble, that British authority was suspended, not by the 
men of Mecklenburg, but by a declaration of Parliament that the colonies 
were in actual rebellion." Moreover, if independence was declared May 
20th, the declaration was annulled by Resolution XVIII, of May 31st, 
which provides : ** That these Resolves be in full force and virtue until 
instructions from the Provincial Congress, regulating the jurisprudence 
of this province, shall provide otherwise, or the legislative body of Great 
Britain resign its unjust and arbitrary pretensions with respect to America." 
The May 31st Resolves ignored, annulled, and effected in a milder way 
all that is alleged to have been done and unanimously approved by assem- 
bled thousands eleven days earlier. Survivors remembered only one such 
document, and that, they tell us, was not suppressed or superseded. 

Prof. Scomp claims that the striking similarity of phraseology be- 
tween the Jefferson and Mecklenburg declarations does not imply plagiar- 
ism on either side, because ** much of this phraseology was a common 
heritage of English history." This familiar argument is best answered 
by John Adams, who wrote in 18 19 : "I could as soon believe that the 
dozen flowers of Hydrangea now before my eyes were the work of chance, 
as that the Mecklenburg resolutions and Mr. Jefferson's Declaration were 
not derived, the one from the other." As a defence of Jefferson, Prof. 
Scomp's effort is wasted, for it has been pointed out many times during the 
past forty years that nearly all the parallel phrases are to be found in 
Richard Henry Lee's resolution for independence of July 2, 1776. 

It is clear that the Professor's faith in the Mecklenburg Declaration 
has not been shaken simply because he will not permit it to be shaken. 
He sees all argument through the halo surrounding the " signers " of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration. His own arguments are based entirely upon 
mis-statements of my position. He fails to recognize the force of new 
documentary evidence in my book, which sweeps away the oldest and 
strongest props that have supported the claims of Mecklenburg— evi- 
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dence such as Alexander's notes, which show how die so-called Davie copy 
was constructed, the narrative of Colonel William Polk, which discloses 
the origin of the Martin copy, and the MS. obtained from Lord Dart- 
mouth, which settles the question as to which resolutions were published 
in the much-discussed Cape Fear Mercury. He ventures to take issue with 
me on but a single point in my argument, and one that does not admit of 
proof. His article is worthy of notice only in that it occupies six pages 
of the Magazine, and might appear to the unknowing to represent the 
verdict of historians. That verdict is stated by a reviewer in the Publica- 
tions of the Southern History Association for July, as follows : " The 
discussion is now beyond the point where deductive reasoning will an- 
swer; it is now the move of the defence; they must either produce a con- 
temporary copy of the Declaration of the twentieth, or fold their briefs 
and quit the case." 

Yet there are many North Carolinians who, like Prof. Scomp, will 
continue to venerate the discredited document, and will fight to the last 
ditch to retain May 20th as a legal holiday in North Carolina and to keep 
" May 20, 1775," on the great seal of the State. 

W. Henry Hoyt. 

Cambridgb, Mass. 



Part II 

Mr. Hoyt, in his reply to my critique upon his Mecklenburg " Decla- 
ration of Independence,*' charges me with quoting him unfairly, and with 
mlsconstrumg his language, etc. He strongly objects to my challenge of 
that May 31st Committee and its arbitrary assumption of powers absolute 
and tyrannical. He evidently feels the necessity for accounting, in some 
way, for the origin of that Committee and for finding some warrant for 
Its unexampled autocracy. Unless some reason for its authorization for 
its Czar-like assumption of authority can be shown, those twenty " Re- 
solves " must stand as the most arrogant, tyrannical chapter of legislation 
known to our history. This body would rank next to that famous Com- 
mittee of Robespierre, Marat and Danton, in arrogated, irresponsible au- 
thority. To account for this Committee Mr. Hoyt falls back upon the 
" Committee of Safety," that ** revolutionary organization ... in 
the counties and principal towns." " Mecklenburg had its Committee 
long before May 31st, 1775," "no self-constituted usurper of political 
power but a representative body composed of two delegates elected from 
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each militia company in the county; and that several Mecklenburg fathers 
refer to its meetings in the winter and spring of 1775," etc. 

This " Committee of Safety " therefore becomes the origin or kernel 
of the whole matter under discussion. " Declarations." ** Resolves " — 
all hinge upon it. It is of first importance then, to look into the origin and 
prerogatives of these " Committees of Safety," find their scope of au- 
thority and the work done under it. The whole discussion turns chiefly 
upon this point. 

First of all, will Mr. Hoyt tell us if he has ever found in these vol- 
uminous " Records of North Carolina " which give in detail so much of 
the work of the county and town ** Committees of Safety " any reference 
to any " C. S." in Mecklenburg County prior to May, 1775 ? 

Let us go further into this matter. To sustain his theory of a Meck- 
lenburg " C. S.,'* Mr. Hoyt quotes the " testimony of the fathers " — the 
very men, be it observed whose testimony he discredits when it is adduced 
in favor of the " Declaration of Independence." This testimony, too, 
is all given from memory, and is not in accord with the contemporary 
" Records " as to these Committees. 

In these " Records " (Vol. IX, p. 1016), we find the first call for a 
Provincial Congress, made by the people of Wilmington District, con- 
vened at Wilmington, July 21, 1774. Governor Martin to Lord Dart- 
mouth, September i, 1774, says, that the "first intimation except from 
vague rumors," that he had received of the " measures lately taken here, 
was from the inclosed printed letter from a Committee at Wilmington 
to the Free-holders of Craven County where my residence is fixed." 

This meeting at Wilmington appointed a Committee of eight — ^Will- 
iam Hooper, Chairman — ^to draft a circular letter to the various North 
Carolina counties, " expressive of the sense of this District in regard to the 
Acts of Parliament in regard to our sister Colony of Massachusetts, for 
exerting herself in defense of the constitutional rights of America." 

This circular suggests August 20th as the date for this general meet- 
ing. " The cause of Boston is the cause of all " — a refrain echoed every- 
where in those days. 

Rowan County adjoining Mecklenburg, held a freeholder's meeting 
August 8, 1774. This meeting heartily supported Massachusetts, opposed 
the taxing of die Colonies, advocated the union of the Colonies to main- 
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tain American rights, opposed the African slave trade, and the use of 
luxuries, appointed delegates to the Johnston Court House meeting, and 
favored the appointing of one delegate from each district to the general 
Congress. 

At various meetings of his Privy Council in August, 1774, Governor 
Martin expresses his concern as to the conventions held or to be held in 
the various counties in opposition to his Majesty's measures. On August 
13, the Council advised the " preventing " of these meetings, and the Gov- 
ernor forbade all loyal subjects to attend such assemblies — especially that 
at New Bern on August 20th. The Justices of the Peace, the sheriffs, and 
other officers were commanded to assist in this work with all their power. 

Pitt County's freeholders met August 15, 1774. The resolutions 
adopted were substantially the same as those above given. 

The North Carolina Gazette of September 2, 1774, prints the pro- 
ceedings of the various county proceedings to date of publication. These 
resolutions were essentially the same subjects, e. g. the taxing of the col- 
onies, the providing of inferior courts; a catalog of colonial grievances 
with demand for redress, etc. They call for a Provincial and for a gen- 
eral Congress. 

Martin assembled his Privy Council at New Bern, August 25th — 
the day of the Patriots' convention. He advised with the Council as to 
taking any other measures against the Patriots than those already taken 
on August 13th. The Council advised against further steps " at this 
juncture." Forty-four counties and towns were represented at this New 
Bern Congress, eight counties had no representatives. Benjamin Patton 
appeared as Mecklenburg's sole delegate. 

This Congress expresses intense loyalty to the Crown, urges as the 
" very essence of the British Constitution that no subject should be taxed 
but by his own consent freely given by himself in person, or by his legal 
representative." Massachusetts, as usual, comes in for a large share of 
sjrmpathy; Magna Charta is quoted, and three delegates to Philadelphia 
are appointed. Sixty-three delegates signed the resolutions. 

Martin writes that he had " resolved to wait at New Bern till this 
meeting was over, to discourage these proceedings as much as possible." 
We have here Governor Martin's testimony that the Wilmington Com- 
mittee was the first of these revolutionary organizations in North Caro- 
lina. This New Bern Convention appointed Caswell, Hooper and Hewes 
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as delegates to Philadelphia. Rowan County's first Committee meeting 
was held September 23d. It approved and promised to carry out, the 
resolutions of the Provincial Congress at New Bern, u e,, in regard to 
trade and the boycotting of taxed goods, etc., and appointed a Conunittec 
of twenty-five to carry these measures into effect. 

Pitt County appoints its Committee of nine, October 4th. 

The resolutions of New Bern Congress were approved, especially 
those demanding inferior courts, Courts of Oyer and Terminer, general 
gaol delivery, etc. 

Pitt's Committee met again November 17th. An abstract of the 
Congress' proceeding was read. This recommended to every court to 
choose a " Committee of Safety." A meeting of the freeholders was 
called for December 9th to choose such a Committee. 

Wilmington's old Committee called the freeholders together Novem- 
ber 23d to choose a Committee of Safety, and nine members were chosen. 
It was resolved to carry into execution the recommendation of the Conti- 
nental Congress as to imported tea, etc. 

We observe that the " Committees of Safety " were chosen in defer- 
ence to the recommendation of the Continental Congress, which national 
body outlined the scope and duties of such organizations. Among other 
superintending and advisory duties was that of Censor Morum. We find, 
for example, some of these " C. S.'s " discouraging horse-racing, balls, and 
every form of expensive luxury. Economy was the word all along the 
line. The " C. S." had no legislative prerogative. 

Wilmington's ** C. S." was especially active. The town was the 
colony's chief port, consequently much vigilance must be used as to the 
banned imported goods — those taxed. The Colonies were determined 
against the use of those, and the port " C. S.'s " had to inspect all ships 
entering their harbors to see that no such goods should be imported. So 
Wilmington's " C. S." had to be on the qui vive all the time. 

We have many instances of goods seized, offered for sale, etc. An- 
other chief duty of the " C. S." was to see that everybody should " sign 
the Association " as recommended by the Continental Congress. Those 
who refused to sign were put under a trade boycott, and we may infer, 
under a social boycott as well, e. g., when Andrew Miller, a merchant of 
Halifax, refused to sign, the " C. S." determined for themselves to boy- 
cott Mr. Miller and recommends the same course to their fellow citizens. 
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We see here the general scope — the province of the " C. S.'s " work. 
It could not punish in any penal manner those who refused to obey its 
behests. To preserve order, to be a center of agitation against Britain's 
demands; to carry on the Congress' recommendations as to those hated 
taxed goods, etc., were its recognized functions. Independence was the 
last thing a " C. S." would have dreamed of. It was the creature of the 
freeholders; responsible to them; and might at any time be abolished or 
changed by them. 

It would be tedious to trace, or try to record, all the story of the 
" C. S." It depended for effectiveness upon its general adoption under 
the Congress' recommendation. It was so generally adopted that British 
commerce soon felt its effects. We find Dartmouth urging on Martin to 
use all his influence to prevent the choosing of delegates to the Conti- 
nental Congress. It was Britain's great desire to break down that great 
central body whose moral power was felt all over the Colonies. 

Among the items of interest in the history of the Wilmington " C. 
S." is the case of Adam Boyd, editor of that much discussed journal, the 
Cape Fear Mercury. The paper — of irregular life — had been " for some 
time laid aside," i. e,, suspended for lack of support. Boyd appealed to 
the ** C. S." for aid, and a contract was entered into by which he was to 
furnish a weekly "21 inches wide, 17 inches long, 3 columns to the page, 
in small pica or long primer type." In consideration whereof the " Party 
of the second part " — the " C. S." — agreed to allow Mr. B. — 21 shillings 
on the delivery of the first number; 10 shillings at the end of the year, 
and thereafter, 10 shillings at the end of each half year. Adam was 
evidently not handling Associated Press dispatches. 

Chowan's " C. S.," January 24, 1775, determined to raise a fund 
to be disbursed in prizes to those artificers and manufacturers who should 
make for sale the "best and most wire wool and cotton cards; fulled 
woolen cloth, bleached linen and steel." Industrial independence is prom- 
inent in the Colony. Help for the " distressed " at home and for " our 
suffering brethren of Boston " was a prominent part of the " C. S." work. 
The " C. S." was a kind of combination of a Law and Order League, a 
Mutual Aid Society, police court, etc., as we can clearly see from this 
brief outline of the Committee's functions. It called the freeholders to- 
gether for any important matter, it fixed times for election, acting as an 
executive committee. It engages by the " sacred ties of virtue, honor, and 
love of our country that we will observe every part of the Association 
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recommended by the Continental Congress, as the most probable means 
to bring about a reconciliation between Great Britain and her Colonies." 
Does this picture of the " C. S." bear any resemblance to that audacious 
31st of May Committee with its " Resolves? " Martin issued a procla- 
mation forbidding the Convention called to meet at New Bern, April 3d, 
to choose delegates to the Congress at Philadelphia, May loth. The 
North Carolina Assembly was to meet at New Bern at the same time as 
the Convention, and almost every member of the Assembly was also a 
delegate to the Convention — dual and very contradictory characters. 

The Conventions met despite the Governor's proclamation and a 
stormy session followed. Martin's message was full of complaints and 
denouncings; the Assembly's reply was full of "grievances" and peti- 
tions for redress — ^yet full of loyalty (?) The Convention " highly ap- 
prove " of the Association and " firmly agree " to adhere to it and recom- 
mend to their constituents to likewise adhere to it. In testimony whereof 
the delegates subscribed their names. Martin prorogued the Assembly 
after a few days; but the Convention could adjourn at its own pleasure. 
It did adjourn about the same time as the Assembly. The " C. S." con- 
tinued their work as before. It is worthy to be noted that Mecklenburg 
had representatives in neither the Assembly nor the Convention. Indeed, 
the county seemed somewhat tardy in the movement at the first. Poor 
Martin, as usual, pours out his griefs in a long letter to Dartmouth. One 
grain of comfort he finds as to this stubborn Convention; for he says 
that of the thirty-four counties of the Province, ten had sent no delegates 
to the Convention, while in many others the " Committees," consisting of 
ten or twelve men, took upon themselves to name them. As for the 
rest, they " were chosen by not a twentieth part of the people." This is 
about the only time that the vox jubilante is heard in all Martin's threno- 
dies to Lord Dartmouth. 

The militia companies had much the status of the Home Guards of 
1 861. Doubtless very soldierly-looking on muster days and at celebra- 
tions, but totally worthless for military service. They soon melted away 
before the fierce sirocco of real war. 

During all this era of " Safety Committees " we read of no such 
organizations for Mecklenburg County. Agitation was at work, but no 
public movement had yet begun. The first movement of which we hear 
was Colonel Polk's call upon the militia companies to elect each two dele- 
gates to a county meeting to determine as to what was best to be done. 
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This call of itself is proof positive that Mecklenburg had as yet no ** Com- 
mittee of Safety,*' since the calling of any public meeting on such an occa- 
sion, would have been the prerogative of the ** C. S." Had Meckelburg 
had such a Committee, it would have supervised the popular meeting of 
the freeholders — the only source of authority as to county matters ; while 
the sixteen delegates represented only the militia companies. Everywhere 
else during this period we find the " C. S." created by the freeholders, 
and acting as their representatives. 

Congress, as we have seen, had, several months before, recommended 
the formation of these Committees. Possibly that iron-clad oath after 
Alamance was troubling the consciences of those staunch old Presby- 
terians. 

We cannot concede Mr. Hoyt's right to trace the parentage of those 
31st of May " Resolves " back to any Committee of Safety. As we have 
seen, the " C. S." neither had, nor dared to claim any such prerogatives 
as the ** Resolves " manifest. We have seen the very limited scope of 
their powers. Furthest of all from their prerogatives was the legislative 
function. Imagine such a code of absolutism as the " Resolves " as eman- 
ating from a Safety Committee. A police court would as soon issue a 
code of independent laws and create itself and constitute itself sole execu- 
tor and judge of its own acts. We learn that the Provincial Congress 
which began its sessions August 20, 1775, divided the Province into six 
district Safety Committee jurisdictions — somewhat like the circuit or su- 
perior courts of to-day. Under these and auxiliary to them were the 
County Committees, but with little more than police prerogatives. 

Still those " Resolves " are left fatherless " without beginning of 
days or end of assurance." Mr. Hoyt has found no probable head for 
this torso. We in turn, must demand something stronger than the fading 
menlories of two or three old men, naturally very indefinite as to dates 
like these. We remember that he will not accept their memories as to a 
" Declaration " a matter on which they would be likely to remember most 
vividly. Mr. Hoyt challenges the " Declarationists " to produce an au- 
thenticated copy of the " Declaration." It is, " Save thyself; come down 
from the cross, that we may believe." In turn, we challenge him to pro- 
duce, on his own theory, any intermediary, connecting link between the 
freeholders of Mecklenburg County, the recognized source of political 
power and that Committee of autocrats of May 31st." 

Why did Captain Jack go to Philadelphia? What did he carry 
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thither? What was his mission there? Our dissenting brethren answer: 
To carry those ** Resolves." What proof of it do they offer? Adams 
and Jefferson knew no more of the " Resolves " than of the ** Declara- 
tion." The latter was unearthed long before the former. Both of those 
old patriots died ignorant of the ** Resolves." Shall we use this fact as 
evidence that there were no such " Resolves? " A like argument is used 
against the Declaration. If Jack's mission was to carry those " Re- 
solves " to Congress, we can see no adequate reason for a journey re- 
quiring as much time as a modern journey to China and much more 
fatigue. Why not send those laws as to Mecklenburg's internal admini- 
stration by mail, if there was any reason at all for sending them. Con- 
gress had no jurisdiction, no appellate power, in the premises. The 
" Resolves," like the bones of a mastodon, are found in different localities 
at different eras, and so are reconstructed. 

Did Jack carry the whole body of ** Resolves " — preamble and all — 
to Philadelphia or only the preamble? If the preamble alone, what pos- 
sible reason for his journey? Was Congress to stop its strenuous labors 
at that exciting hour, to learn from Mecklenburg County, Province of 
North Carolina, that, " Whereas " the Colonies are unjustly taxed, etc., 
etc.? Had not the recital of royal oppressions and of Parliamentary in- 
justice been the burden of every political meeting for years? Had not 
these ** Whereases," followed by a train of " grievances " — opened every 
political gathering, in every courthouse, hall or schoolhouse from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia for years? " Whereas " was the opening to all those 
Iliads of woes; it pitched the key for every legislative assembly; for 
every school entertainment. " Whereas " and a bright schoolboy could 
fill out the blank at once. Congress itself was born of "Whereas"; it 
had been " Whereased " into being. It had been deluged in ** Whereas " 
from the city full and from the country crossroads. Captain Jack would 
not have made that urgent journey merely to rehearse the old refrain. 
Then, too, his message never reached Congress after all that toil; it 
" died a-bomin\" For what purpose would he have carried those " Re- 
solves" to Philadelphia? Was it to encourage (?) the timid Congress: 
— ^to let that wavering, doubting body know that Mecklenburg would 
stand by it, and it m-i-gh-t venture? Mecklenburg then was advising 
Congress, not seeking advice from It. Presumption with a very large 
" P." One is reminded of Barbadoes in the Napoleonic wars. England 
seemed about to be invaded by a mighty French army, and it was said 
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that little Barbadoes invited the English king to her shores : for " if 
England could not defend him, Barbadoes could.'' 

We cannot suppose that Jack's mission was to carry those detachable 
and adjustable " Resolves " to Congress. What was to be gained, either 
for Mecklenburg or for Congress by such an expensive and wholly useless 
journey? Better have used the mails, slow as they were. 

But with that " Declaration " laid before Congress — ^what? Jeffer- 
son rightly estimated the result. With such a spark to electrify, John 
Adams would have thundered around the whole horizon. Congress would 
have sat up, stood up, craned its neck to hear. What a few bold spirits 
had thought, but as yet had dared not whisper — suddenly brought to the 
open day I It would have been a memorable day in Congress, that day 
when the Mecklenburg " Declaration " was read before it. We can see 
no reason for deputing Captain Jack to Congress merely to carry up those 
" Resolves " with their presumptious, advisory preamble, and their purely 
local enactments. But with the " Declaration " the case would have been 
altogether different. Bom in that flaming outburst which followed the 
news from Lexington, yet having more of patriotic fervor than of sound 
political judgment behind it ; cool reflection must soon have convinced the 
patriots that independent Mecklenburg must have help to sustain her in 
her bold position. A vision of Redcoats in Charlotte danced before their 
eyes. Whither turn for help but to the Continental Congress? The 
whole nation must share in the " treason." If Congress would not endorse 
Mecklenburg's position, then scaffolds or exile were awaiting those au- 
dacious " signers." It would not do to stay the matter till the Provincial 
Congress, August 20th ; the case was too critical, stronger help was needed 
imperatively; the mails were too slow — ^mere letters too cold. A "pe- 
tition," six feet long, with boots on one end would be more effective, and 
therefore Captain Jack was sent at more than " post haste." Account for 
Jack's mission, if possible, on any other hypothesis. The cautious North 
Carolina delegates advise Jack, and he brings back word that the whole 
country is moving rapidly up to Mecklenburg's position. What " posi- 
tion? " That of the " Resolves? " That preamble of " grievances," as 
we have seen, was worn threadbare already — Congress had " grievances " 
basket-full before Jack's arrival; was it that train of local statutes per- 
taining to Mecklenburg alone? How could the Colonies "move" to 
that part of the " Resolves? " That would have been county government 
with a vengeance; hundreds of little, self-governing republics. Was Meck- 
lenburg advising for any such status in sending Jack to Philadelphia? 
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What then was he sent for? To carry some sort of a declaration of 
independence seems the only reasonable answer. 

Thus far we have not considered the " Declaration " in the hands of 
John McKnitt Alexander at all. Whether that document be genuine or 
forged, we maintain that some declaratory statement of independence is 
necessary to account for that remarkable series of events in Mecklenburg's 
history from May till August, 1775- No " Safety Committee " modeled 
according to the recommendation of the Continental Congress— even had 
such a Committee had being in the county — ^would have dared enact those 
" Resolves." No more would delegates from the militia companies, con- 
vened to confer upon the state of the country and to devise the best means 
of defense, have dared to assume autocratic powers and declare themselves 
the autocrats. Perhaps such a Committee would have issued " letters of 
marque and reprisal," had Mecklenburg been on the seacoast. Some such 
antecedent declaration of independence must have preceded those " Re- 
solves." All must hinge upon this, to make the conduct of the Committee 
on May 31st appear rational, and to make the mission of Captain Jack 
to Philadelphia seem reasonable. Our Anti friends make much capital 
out of the subsequent conduct of some of the " signers," because they 
served afterwards on juries and in other offices under royal authority, etc. 
This, they argue, would constitute " treason " and " perjury " if they had 
signed the '* Declaration." But the same argument holds good against 
the " Resolves " Committee. How could those Committeemen declare the 
abrogation of all royal authority with its courts and laws and officials; 
put themselves in the vacated places ; create a whole system of new legis- 
lation; constitute themselves judges — original and appellate — ^with un- 
limited jurisdiction and themselves to execute, or appoint executors for, 
their own laws and yet be without the smell of " treason " upon their 
garments? Yet after all this they serve on juries and perform other 
official duties in the King's courts. How would England have served 
these " Resolves," could she have had hands on them? When our Antis 
explain all these admitted facts, we will discuss the "perjury" and 
" treason " question with them. 

They must have read to little purpose the history of domestic revolu- 
tions, if they suppose these, and the actors in them, to continue to the 
same purposes, or to confine all things to the same limits, as at the be- 
ginning. 

Did not the Covenanters in 1638 profess their fealty, duty and loyalty 
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to Charles I.? Did not Parliament, in its ** Remonstrance" in 1641 to 
the same Charles Stuart, term themselves his ** Most humble and faithful 
subjects," full of ** loyalty " and " devotion "? And did not these same 
** loyal " Covenanters and Commons, a few years later, bring the royal 
head to the block? 

Did not the members of the Continental Congress profess themselves 
" good " " loyal " subjects of the Crown during all their earlier sessions, 
and were not a very large number of them, in their respective colonies, 
filling his Majesty's offices, having sworn fealty to his person at the first? 
" Perjurers " and " traitors " all? Washington regarded himself still as 
a good subject of the king when he took command of the army before 
Boston. 

Take a few examples from each side in our Civil War : 
On March 4, 1861, Abraham Lincoln, in his inaugural, declared that 
he ** had no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery in the states where it exists," that he had " no lawful right 
to do so," ** no inclination to do so," and that those who nominated and 
elected him, had put the same doctrine into their platform. Yet Mr. 
Lincoln, urged by these same electors, issued, the next year, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. Was he not honest? No one now denies it; and 
his name has long ago been stereotyped as the second of America's Im- 
mortals. 

Governor Magoffin answered — and the Kentucky legislature ap- 
proved the answer — to Mr. Lincoln's call, that Kentucky would furnish 
no troops for the subjugation of her sister states ; yet within three months 
Kentucky was arming, and in that quadrennium she enlisted more than 
80,000 men for the Stars and Stripes. 

The Peace Conference of 1861 protested, and Congress in July de- 
clared, that the war was waged to " restore the Union as it was," not 
to extirpate slavery. Were these the objects achieved as the war's result? 
Take a sample or two from the other side: Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Arkansas had rejected secession; but after the fall of 
Sumter they paused not to ** consider the abstract question of secession," 
but passed secession ordinances, waiting not for any delegated authority. 

In the autumn of 1862 the Confederate army invaded Kentucky. The 
state was " declared " out of the Union, and a member of the Confed- 
eracy; a governor was inaugurated and a draft of the citizens for the 
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Confederate army was ordered — all without any form of consent on the 
part of the people. Their allegiance was changed for them — ^war 
emergency. 

Robert E. Lee was a ** Union Man," yet when the alternative was 
presented, allegiance to his state or to the nation, he felt that duty de- 
manded his sword for Virginia. Were all the actors in these revolutionary 
dramas " perjurers " and " traitors "? The world answers, " No." The 
view-point had changed entirely. Did any civil revolution ever reach its 
aim, ever stop at the goal whither it started? Such revolutions never go 
backward. 

Those Mecklenburg patriots saw their environment changed in a 
few weeks' time. The patriot army had gathered around Boston ; Bunker 
Hill had been fought, the Colonies were all arming. Mecklenburg had, 
from the first, made common cause with the rest of the country; the cause 
of all was hers as well ; all were in rebellion against royal despotism and 
Parliament's injustice ; yet all were still using the old royal formulas and 
the English laws, though they had expelled royal governors and courts, 
paid no tribute to the mother country and obeyed no laws of Parliament. 
Courts and councils still opened and closed with " God save the King " ; 
though these dutiful subjects were shooting down His Majesty's soldiers, 
plundering his ships and seizing his forts. Mecklenburg's loyalty was of 
the same brand. All felt that it was King and Parliament who were in 
rebellion against the constitution, charter and rights of English freemen. 
Those were the " perjurers " and " traitors." The Colonists would force 
these " traitors " back to duty and then — that " reconciliation " with the 
mother country, of which we read so much. That was the program pure 
and simple. If this be " treason," make the most of it. But the whole 
country was involved in the same " treason," all were " traitors." Meck- 
lenburg's type of " treason " was merely a little more forward, but all 
adopted the same plan eventually when all hope of " reconciliation " had 
vanished. 

Old men who were present at that first meeting whose proceedings 
were read by Colonel Polk from the court-house steps, remembered to 
their graves the wild enthusiasm of that day, the shouting, the hat-throw- 
ing — some of the hats lodged on the roof — ^that greeted the reading of 
what — "Declaration," or "Resolves"? Let any impartial man read 
the two documents and decide which paper has the dynamite to produce 
an explosion among an excited populace. Who ever heard of a great 
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popular demonstration at the reading of a long, minutely-detailed body of 
laws — ^not a fraction of which could be remembered when the reading was 
idone? Of what use to read that tedious detail of statutes before an 
audience ? The popular mind could not catch nor retain them till recorded 
in some permanent form. As well expect an outburst of enthusiasm at 
the public reading of twenty of Euclid's theorems. The " Resolves " fail 
to account for the facts of the history. 

On the other hand, the " Declaration " — a short, succinct summary, 
centralized about one single thought — independence — ^to which all else 
was subordinate — one idea, easily grasped — accounts for all most natu- 
rally. So in a great painting, the coloring, the minor characters — all are 
subordinate, mere accessories to one great character, one over-shadowing 
action. It was this unity of action, this focusing, this converging of all 
statements into one central thought — Independence — ^that made the " Dec- 
laration " so memorable. People forgot the preamble, never thought 
of the catalog of " grievances " — forgot all. So it was the one fact — 
Liberty — that set the old Liberty Bell to ringing, the cannon to booming, 
drums to beating, and the multitude to shouting. Have those twenty 
" Resolves " any such electric power in them? Do they not signally fail 
to account for the facts? 

Our Antis make much of some minor differences of memory as to 
those events of the old men after several decades. 

The periods 1861-1907 and 1775-1819 are time measures of almost 
equal length and with many features of similarity. 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-one was a year of intense excitement. 
Enthusiastic popular meetings were held in every court-house, hall, school- 
house — ^under almost every green tree. Take to-day any dozen old men 
who attended one of those enthusiastic assemblies, and see if they agree 
perfectly as to who was the chairman, who was secretary, who addressed 
the meeting, or what was the exact wording of the resolutions adopted. 
These minor incidents have been over-shadowed by the great events that 
followed. Yet every one of those old witnesses can tell whether the meet- 
ing, the resolutions, and the speeches were for the Union, or for secession. 
The great essential facts have not been forgotten. 

Must the great Mecklenburg of " half the people in the county " be 
discredited as to its main action and purpose, because the survivors, after 
half a century, are not in perfect agreement as to the chairman and the 
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secretary? The leading features are still vivid in mind, and the whole 
history of those months radiated from a " Declaration " as a nucleus — 
a necessary center. We can explain it on no other hypothesis. From a 
thousand sources we learn of the wild fury which seized upon the people 
when the news from Lexington came. The plow was left in the field. 
Grandsires seized their old flintlocks, and schoolboys shouldered their 
squirrel guns. " To arms " was the tocsin. ** Spread the news." Express 
riders — Paul Reveres — ^were flying along those mud roads that knew not 
MacAdam. They were plunging through marshes, swimming spring- 
swollen rivers, threading the wilderness, climbing the mountains. It was 
the gathering of Na Gael's clans : 

" The muster place is Lanrick Mead; 
Speed forth the signal 1 Clansmen, speed." 

It makes one's nerves tingle yet to read the story. And one of those 
express riders had just reached Charlotte — " just one month," Mr. Hoyt, 
after Lexington. Can we wonder at the radical action of that meeting of 
" half of the county " not of the mere Committee of May 31st? 

Thus far we have purposely left out John McKnitt Alexander and 
those old, yellowed papers in his drawer. Our aim has been to show how 
inexplicable are the generally admitted facts of that history without a 
declaration of independence as a radiating point. 

Without some such antecedent declaration as authority, those May 
31st " Resolves " stand out as the boldest piece of tyranny and arrogant 
assumption ever brought into daylight by an American " Committee." 
It would be what an eminent divine used to call " Assumacy," with a very 
marked accenting of the first syllable. Would those old patriots have 
tolerated for a moment, such arrogance of their " Conunittee " ? 

We must enter a protest against the treatment accorded to those old 
men who testified as to their recollections of that memorable day in Char- 
lotte; the " coaching " and " amending " of their memories by the " Re- 
solves " ; the efforts to twist their recollections so as to make them to apply 
to die May 31st " Resolves" and failing in the effort, the hurling of 
" falsehood " and " forgery " at their heads, of some of them. Come, 
gentlemen of the Anti Persuasion, this is not good form. Try to be 
polite. Do not lose your tempers as well as your heads. Surely Francis 
Xavier Martin deserves better at the hands of his countrymen than to 
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have to choose between " dotard " and " liar," the alternative of epithets 
offered him by Mr. Hoyt. Was this " dotard " or " liar," so little known 
to his fellow citizens as to be long entrusted by them with some of their 
highest, most responsible offices both at home and in the newly-acquired 
territory of Louisiana at the most critical period of her history and kept 
in office there for years? Surely, this " dotard," or "liar," must have 
possessed wonderful powers of deception — ^perfect genius in " throwing 
sand in the eyes." But Martin's story will not work in " Resolves " har- 
ness; it must be thrown out of court. 

And John McKnitt Alexander. May he not at last sleep quietly in 
his grave? His fellow-citizens trusted him, chose him again and again 
to fill some of their responsible places. Yet in his grave he is impeached — 
for that is the naked fact seen through a very transparent disguise — along 
with his son, as a party to one of the clumsiest, silliest forgeries ever at- 
tempted — a forgery of neither honor or profit — ^which must be kept con- 
cealed till long after his own death, and the death of all his contempo- 
raries who might rise to confute the story; till after the destruction of all 
contemporary counter papers and records which might be used against 
him. With the full knowledge that he had given copies of the " Declara- 
tion " to Martin and Williamson, to be soon brought out in North Caro- 
lina history, to be read, and at once confuted by a host of still surviving 
witnesses who were in Charlotte on that same famous May day. Surely the 
old men must have been far advanced in that old patriot disease of 
" dotage " to expect honor from the cheat. But the Antis, recognizing 
the posthumous obloquy thus heaped upon a once honored name, would 
somewhat lighten the burden by transferring the chief onus of infamy to 
the son. It was he of the great " unknown hand " who forged the famous 
document outright, or at least, transformed the original manuscript, so 
as to make a " Declaration " out of it; at the same time clothing it with 
some of the Jefferson phraseology, to give it eclat — ^yet, even after this 
metamorphosis, would not the forgery have been detected by some of the 
old patriots of 1819-20, and especially of 1825, when the semi-centennial 
of a pretended Declaration was celebrated at Charlotte? Were these old 
witnesses so far in their " dotage " as not to know the difference between 
a " Declaration of Independence " and a string of " Resolves " for the 
government of the county? Or were they so silly, so dishonest, so vain- 
glorious as to be accomplices in the fraud, silent partners in a wholesale 
swindle? Yet we are driven to this dilemma by the reasoning of our 
Anti brethren. Those patriots, some of them prominent ministers of the 
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Gospel — did not know what was enacted that day. Captain Jack did not 
know what he carried to Philadelphia. Some or all of them, when nearing 
the grave, were accomplices in perpetrating and perpetuating a great 
fraud. 

Mr. Hoyt has woven well his threads of gossamer. He has con- 
structed a mesh which our Antis think must ensnare the quarry. His 
work is the supremest effort of Anti-building. Our dissenting brethren 
propose to rest their case there. So be it. We know now the utmost of 
this alibi — and negative testimony — ^this evidence of silence. 

Old newspapers have done their possible ; but they have not accounted 
for that Committee of May 3 1 ; nor that wonderful body of indepen- 
dent — loyal " Resolves " — that free-tyranny born in Mecklenburg County, 
Province of North Carolina, May 31, 1775. Cannot our Antis find some 
respectable parentage for this bantling bom out of due time? 

The Continental Congress never dreamed of recommending " Safety 
Committees " with such despotic powers as to bring forth a brood of 
absolutism like the " Resolves." The delegates from those militia com- 
panies, convened to confer upon the state of the country and devise the 
means for defense in those critical times, did their " ample powers " in- 
clude a self -constituted oligarchy, absolute, unlimited, and made up ex- 
clusively of themselves? Then whence else came that wonderful " Com- 
mittee " of May 31st? 

Mr. Hoyt seems to take exception to the light tone in which I spoke 
of that unborn — ^unaccounted-for " Committee " which bursts upon us out 
of Cimmerian darkness. Yet it is hard to write of it seriously after read- 
ing its strange Anti " Resolves " — its Draco code of May 31st. On what 
meat had those Caesars been feeding? It may be from stupidity; yet we 
refuse to be ensnared in this beautiful tissue of hypercritical Anti-logic. 
Beg pardon, Mr. Hoyt; but here we stand; we can do no other. 

A personal note in conclusion: Mr. Hoyt thinks that I, like " other 
North Carolinians" will not be convinced; hardness of heart 1 a soft — 
very soft — impeachment. 

I have not the honor to be a Tar-heel, either by birth or residence. 
Indeed, I have scarcely crossed the old North State's borders, and then 
only when passing through her territory on a railway train. Furthermore, 
I am not related to nor even acquainted with any member of the Mecklen- 
burg Alexander family. I have neither state pride at stake, nor family 
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traditions to preserve. I became interested a few years ago in the " Dec- 
laration " matter when Captain W. E. McElwee of Rockwood, Ten- 
nessee, told me of his copying the story of the " Declaration " from the 
old family Bible of Morris Brown who was present at Charlotte when the 
" Declaration " was made. He was a boy of seventeen, bom in Anson 
County, North Carolina, January, 1758. In the autumn of 1774 he had 
been sent to Charlotte to school, and was there in May, 1775. 

The story of the " Declaration " is only an episode of the autobiog- 
raphy of his Revolutionary experiences, recorded by Morris Brown in his 
old age on the blank leaves of his family Bible — still in existence — for the 
benefit of his children. It is the simple narrative of an old man who doubt- 
less had never heard of the Mecklenburg controversy. 

Morris Brown was the ancestor of some of the most prominent peo- 
ple of Tennessee, to which state he migrated in his young manhood. 
Through Captain McElwee I obtained a copy of the narrative, which 
I used in two papers that appeared in the Magazine of History 
in 1906. Such is my connection with the Mecklenburg controversy. 

H. A. ScoMP. 

Washington, D. C. 



GENEALOGY IN THE LIBRARY 

WHAT is genealogy? 
Dr. Henry R. Stiles, an old-time genealogist of long experience, 
says : '* Genealogy is the science of personal identification. It 
has for its object the discovery and permanent establishment, by proofs 
and evidences which would be conclusive in any court of law, of the 
identity of the individual, both in his relations to those who have preceded 
him and to those who may succeed him in his own particular family line, 
as well as in his relations to those belonging to collateral lines of the 
general family of which he and they are members." 

Most of you who have had any experience with the amateur seeker 
after genealogical information will answer that genealogy is an infernal 
nuisance. And so it is in the hands of some people. There is hardly an- 
other subject in the whole realm of human knowledge on which so many 
senseless questions are asked, foolish statesments made, and idiotic letters 
written. 

Almost everybody is, in his own estimation, qualified to do genealogi- 
cal work if he feels like it. " It is very simple," he says. " You find out 
who your grandfather was, and then his father, and so on." And this 
is as far as many of them get before they cease to feel like it. Others 
persevere, and get back to the Revolution, where they rest satisfied, as- 
suring themselves that this is far enough, and that the rest doesn't amount 
to anj^ing, anyhow. But there are some who are possessed of a true 
genealogical instinct, who will follow a trail through the darkest tangles 
of vital records and archives with the keen scent of a hound, passing cross 
trails and false leads with a sniff, until finally they pounce upon their 
quarry and drag it forth to be worried and torn to pieces by the rest of 
the jealous pack. These are true genealogists, men and women who do 
good work, and leave behind them monuments of patience and industry 
but no money. 

Good work in genealogy never was done solely for the money it might 
bring to the compiler, but the best is brought forth by the genuine en- 
thusiast, who does it because the intricate problems of personal identity 
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have for him a fascination and an excitement which no other occupation 
on earth can afford. You may say that there are professional genealogists 
who work for money, and who will not open their lips until their palms 
are crossed with a greenback. This is true, and most of them do good 
work, but I venture to say there is not one among their number who was 
not led into genealogy by a love for it as a science rather than by a sole 
regard for the dollars it might bring to him. The enthusiasm of the pro- 
fessional gives him experience, and experience makes him expert in the 
knowledge of methods, in judgment of authorities, and in the sources of 
information. There is a ready demand for his services, so he sells his 
labor as we do ours, and finds an agreeable way of providing his family 
with the necessaries and comforts of life. 

In speaking of genealogy I include all search after ancestors, whether 
for the purpose of gaining admission into a hereditary society, tracing title 
to imaginary property in England, personal gratification, or compiling a 
family history. 

When anybody comes to you for help first find out exactly what he 
wants. If he does not know, and many do not, find out what he does 
know, and then tell him what he needs. Some people go to a librarian 
with such simplicity and trustfulness that it is really affecting. I received 
a letter one day from a woman somewhere out West, asking for the Revo- 
lutionary service of her great-grandfather. She said she did not know 
his name, nor where he lived, and she was not sure that he was in the 
Revolution, but she wanted to join the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. I thought she was giving me very little information as a guide 
in my search, and looked at the end of the letter to see what her own name 
was, what family she belonged to, but she had signed her married name. 

You will find that many beginners start with strange ideas and extra- 
ordinary beliefs of the greatness of their ancestors, although this is not 
as generally true to-day as it was a few years ago. We can all remember 
the time when everybody claimed to be descended from one of three 
brothers who came to America together. There were more brothers who 
came to this country in bunches of three than there were old chairs in the 
Mayflower. It is not, however, a proper part of your duty to attempt to 
correct these fancies, for by so doing you will quickly find yourself in a 
very disagreeable and useless controversy, which will destroy your useful- 
ness in the case. Your student will probably be positive and intolerant, 
but this will simply emphasize his inexperience. As he progresses and 
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develops In his work he will soon be forced to abandon his ideas by finding 
diat his family, as a whole, was made up of plain, ordinary people with, 
perhaps, an occasional instance of unusual ability, such a family as anybody 
has a right to expect. He will undoubtedly find some individuals of whom 
he will not care to boast. 

Although strange cases are not as numerous as they once were, they 
do occasionally appear, and sometimes they amount almost to insanity. 
A woman called on me one day in great haste for a certified copy of some 
document which I could not find to exist. She said it was the last link in 
her chain of evidence to prove her claim to an estate in England, her share 
of which was to be eighty million dollars. Finally she found something 
else which she said would do just as well; but the office of the Secretary 
of State was closed, and the copy must be certified somehow, so, to please 
her, I attached the certificate of a notary public, stamped it with my seal, 
and she went away perfectly satisfied. And I have got to wait for my 
notary's fee until she gets hef eighty millions. 

Mr. Collins, hod-carrier, came in another day, and wanted some 
book that would tell him about the early kings of Ireland. Mr. Collins 
is one of the very few unconsciously funny Irishmen that I have ever 
known. He told the tale that once upon a time the kings of Ireland 
claimed title to the soil of Denmark, but they did not possess the land. 
Nevertheless, in assertion of their title, it was customary to bestow por- 
tions of that country as wedding gifts on their sons and daughters, in the 
full belief that some day they would again come into actual possession. 
** They till me I am of ryal blude," said Mr. Collins, and he wanted to 
find his piece of Denmark. 

These are extraordinary cases, and not to be looked for in our every- 
day library work. But, perhaps, some day a portly, positive woman will 
come in and say, " I want to find the Revolutionary record of my great- 
grandfather. He was a colonel in the Revolution." You find no mention 
of any such colonel in the Revolutionary rolls, but you may find a corporal 
or a private of the name she gives you; and you ask: "How do you 
know he was a colonel? Where did you find your authority?" She 
immediately bristles up and replies : " Why, we have always been told 
in our family, right straight down, that he was a colonel. My father told 
me so when he was ninety-eight years old, and I guess he wouldn't He. 
And we know it is so, anyway, because we have got his gun." 

Of the treatment of genealogical inquiries there is not much to be 
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said. Naturally you would first look for a published genealogy of the 
family, or a history of the town in which they were located. If both of 
these fail, then your client is in difficulty, and must search at large for 
his information, in original town, church, and family records, wills and 
deeds, biographical sketches, and the whole vast body of published and un- 
published material which is now accessible to the student. He must keep 
his problems always in mind and never despair, for often facts long sought 
for are found in strange places, to which the most analytical mind in the 
world would never be led by the most finished process of reasoning. 

Only a few days ago a friend in New York, to whom I had sent some 
notes from our early deeds, wrote me that one of these deeds probably 
revealed the name of the wife of John Bean of Exeter, a name which the 
Bean family association had been seeking for years, under the leadership 
of the late Judge Drummond of Portland, a most accurate and thorough 
genealogist. I found that my friend was right, and that, not by one deed 
alone, but by comparing two deeds, I could trace a distinct line from the 
ancestor he was seeking back to John Bean, his wife, and his wife's father. 
None of the Bean family being a party to either of these deeds, the name 
was not indexed, and neither my friend nor I was particularly interested 
in Beans unless they were baked. Such purely accidental discoveries occa- 
sionally happen, and the student is justified in looking almost anywhere 
for his facts, for they may be there. 

The busy librarian or assistant is obliged to make it a general rule 
not to conduct genealogical research for his patrons, unless they may 
choose to leave the matter in his hands, to be done in moments of leisure 
or after library hours. During the library day it is very unwise to attempt 
to do more than guide the student, for, if you once become involved, one 
question leads to another, one generation to the next, until you discover 
that half your day has been spent, perhaps to little purpose, and your own 
work stands untouched. Give the amateur student the books that will 
help him, answer all the questions he may ask, but let him do his own 
searching. If necessary, show him how to use indexes, and explain to 
him the plan of sequence used in the genealogies he is consulting, but let 
him use the books himself. He may prove to be incapable of following 
a line of ancestry, but, if this be so, the sooner he ceases the attempt the 
less harm he will do by making untrue records for the use of other mem- 
bers of his family, who, not having the sources of information at hand, 
may depend on his work as accurate. 
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In genealogy, errors once in print are propagated to a degree impos- 
sible in any other work. All genealogical facts must first come from some 
original record, which can exist in only one place. Therefore, when this 
record is printed, the printed copy is accepted by most people in lieu of the 
original, for the saving of time and expense involved in a journey to the 
manuscript. If there is an error in this print it is copied and recopied, and 
woven into genealogies of allied families until a web of falsity has been 
created which can never be entirely destroyed. The first and absolutely 
essential qualification of a genealogist is accuracy, and the second is in- 
dustry. 

It is not now possible for any city or town library in this state to 
acquire much of a genealogical library. These books are very expensive, 
and it requires a large number to be effective in supplying the wants of 
any prospective student who may chance to apply. But if you do have 
such inquiries there are two or three books which you can have, and which 
you cannot do without. MunselPs Genealogical Index, the last edition of 
which was issued in 1900, gives references under each family name to all 
the genealogy relating to that family which is printed in individual vol- 
umes, town and county histories, the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register, and a few of the more important genealogical works of 
a general scope. Munsell's List of Titles in Genealogical Periodicals, 
1899, gives a list of genealogical articles published in various periodicals. 
With these as guides your student can easily select those books which will 
be of assistance to him, and you can obtain them from the State Library. 

Probably the motive of most of the genealogical inquiries you may 
receive will be the gaining of admission into some hereditary society, and 
the motive of most of these efforts is purely social or personal. Perhaps 
I am led to believe in the less worthy motive as inciting people to a study 
of their family histories by the fact that in my experience so many of 
those who come to me for help and advice in beginning such research first 
ask for information of some ancestor to whom they ascribe some note^ 
worthy deed or some distinguished title. He was a Revolutionary soldier 
at least, and generally an officer of high rank; or he was a judge, or a 
councillor, or a governor, as proved by family tradition ; and it has fallen 
to my lot to explode many a good old tale of pride handed down from 
generation to generation by proving from the records that the colonel was 
a corporal, or the judge a justice of the peace. 

Some people take the other extreme, and scoff at all mention of family 
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history or ancestral dignity, and say that it is only what one docs himself 
that he has any right to be proud of. A friend of mine was one afternoon 
attending a pink tea, or a sewing circle, or something of that sort, where 
the matter of family pride was discussed. She expressed her opinion very 
forcibly to the effect that the whole thing was nonsense, and finished by 
saying: *. Why, I should not feel a bit proud if I found out that I was 
descended from — er — er — Queen Elizabeth." 

So she vindicated her theory that one's reputation is made only by 
what he does himself. That one saying of hers made her more famous 
in her city than all the deeds of all her ancestors. 

Every family line will include some black sheep, for our ancestors 
were human, like ourselves, and subject to error. Unless a genealogist 
is governed by a false pride in the family he is writing, black sheep will 
receive the same; treatment as white, and all facts will be accurately stated, 
whether good or bad. Any attempt to cover up a moral obliquity by the 
changing of a date, or the omission of a date or an essential fact, is a 
genealogical sin. The mistakes of our forefathers need not be made un- 
duly prominent, and many of them it may not be necessary to mention. 
But the necessary facts of human life, such as parentage, date and place 
of birth and death, record of marriage, dates of birth and names of chil- 
dren, if known, cannot rightly be changed or omitted, whether Aey 
indicate any deviation from the path of righteousness or not. 

Many of the black sheep of fwo hundred years ago would be quite 
blonde in our day. If we find our forefathers figuring in the court records 
of long ago, we should do them the justice to remember that they lived 
under very different laws and customs from ours, and that many things 
which now pass unnoticed were then solemnly and severely dealt with by 
the magistrate. The list of capital crimes was long and strange. In our 
first code of law in New Hampshire, enacted in 1679-80, idolatry, blas- 
phemy, treason, rebellion, murder, witchcraft, bestiality, and false witness 
" to take away a man's life," were punishable by death without alterna- 
tive; and kidnapping, arson, rebellious or stubborn conduct by children 
sixteen years old or more towards their parents, by death " or some other 
grievous punishment." Swearing, lying, destroying of fences, and speak- 
ing contemptuously of the Scriptures or of the minister were heavily fined. 
In the Cranfield code of 1682 it is laid down that " Whosoever shall on 
the Lord's day be found to do unnecessary servile labour, travell, sport 
or frequent Ordinaries in time of public worship, or idely straggle abroad; 
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The person so offending shall pay a fine of Ten shillings, or be set in the 
stocks an hour. And for discovery of such Offenders, It Is Ordered, That 
the Constable with some other meet person whom he shall choose, Shall 
in the time of public worship go forth to any suspected places within their 
Precincts to find out any offender as above, & when found to return their 
names to some Justice of the Peace, who shall forthwith send for such 
Offender, & deal with him according to Law." 

Our Sunday afternoon walk was forbidden as " idly straggling 
abroad." What a day Sunday must have been, especially for the chil- 
dren I There were practically no books among the common people except 
the Bible, and these were so scarce that they were often specially devised 
in wills, like the feather beds, and the iron pots and brass kettles, the most 
highly prized articles of all the household furniture and utensils, because, 
I suppose, they were the most difficult to get. Many of our ancestors had 
to sign -their names by mark, and could not have read books if they had 
had them. Happily a large part of the Lord's Day was taken up by two 
meetings, with two long sermons, strong ones, too, smelling of fire and 
brimstone. The minister was generally the only man of book-learning 
in the town, until later, when the settlements enlarged and comparative 
wealth increased. Then came the Squire, in most cases a man who had 
acquired a comfortable property and a fair degree of education for the 
times. 

It sometimes seems as if genealogy were a sort of contagious disease, 
the germs of which lie dormant in ancient records, and are propagated by 
the art of the printer ; and it often happens that the innocent victim, while 
satisfying a mere curiosity by looking for some single fact, becomes in- 
fected, and soon develops the fever in its most violent form. He never 
recovers, for the disease is incurable, and it is in this way that the best 
genealogist is made. He gives to it all his spare moments, and many 
that he cannot spare. He pursues his own ancestors to the ends of the 
earth, and then comes back and begins on his wife's. Some live long 
enough to do both. It depends largely on what kind of a compromise 
one can make with his conscience, to enable himself to leave some things 
undone. For, although in theory genealogy is an exact science, in practice 
it is most variable and imperfect. A complete genealogy of a family 
never has been written, and never will be. Early records are compara- 
tively meagre, and once written in that way they can never be perfected. 
It is not until recent years that complete records of births, marriages, and 
deaths have been kept in any of our towns or states. What of such records 
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we do find we should appreciate as having been kept voluntarily, for the 
laws on this subject, when any existed, were of little effect. I do not say 
this to the discredit of the past, for there was abundant reason for neglect. 
In the first place no system of keeping such records was provided by gov- 
ernment. In the second place our ancestors were far too busy with other 
affairs of greater consequence to their own hard existence to give much 
time and attention to the keeping of records for the convenience of the 
future. They were struggling with the forces of nature to wrest a bare 
subsistence from the soil. They were, here in New Hampshire, pushing 
new settlements into the west and north, and bringing up large families 
of children in the wilderness. The land had first to be cleared of the 
forest, and the first year corn was planted among the stumps. Later the 
stumps had to be cut out or burned, and the stones picked up, before a 
crop of hay could be raised, unless the settler was fortunate enough to 
own a piece of meadow land. Housed in log huts in the far regions of 
what are now Cheshire, Sullivan, Grafton, Belknap, Carroll, and Coos 
counties, buried in snow during the winter, and beset on all sides by wild 
beasts and still more savage Indians, they could give to the making of 
records but little of the precious time required by the axe, the plough, and 
the gun. 

Even now our records do not cover the whole field of genealogical 
inquiry. One of the greatest obstacles to successful genealogy is the diffi- 
culty in tracing families in their movements from town to town. This 
is something which never was a subject of record, and is not to-day. Our 
record system would be vastly improved by the enactment of a law re- 
quiring that before any person shall remove his residence from a town he 
shall file with the town clerk a statement of his intention, stating his name, 
and the names of the members of his family who are to accompany him, 
the place to which they are going, and the date of removal. The same 
law should require him to file similar information, on arrival, with the 
clerk of the town to which he goes, stating the place of his former resi- 
dence. ^^1 

The wonderful activity in genealogical research which has prevailed 
for the last fifteen or twenty years is due, I think, very largely to the 
hereditary societies, composed of the descendants of those who took part 
in some of the great events in American history, like the Revolution and 
the Colonial wars, or of those who settled in this country during its earliest 
years. These societies were founded, nominally, for the making and 
preservation of historical and genealogical records, and thereby to foster 
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in the hearts of present and future generations a respect for the flag and 
a love of country by holding up to them the heroic deeds and motives of 
their forefathers, and the sufferings and hardships they endured in estab- 
lishing the government under which we now live. 

These societies have, in the aggregate, done an immense amount of 
valuable work, and deserve far more credit than the public seems willing 
to allow them. Many people are able to see in them only a manifestation 
of personal vanity, a desire to prove one's self a little better than his fel- 
low man. This element does certainly exist in a large degree, and prob- 
ably, if the truth were told, has had a greater influence in the starting of 
hereditary organizations than the more commendable idea of teaching 
patriotism to our children by the examples of history. But this should 
not blind our eyes to the great good which has been accomplished. Few 
men can be members of the Sons of the American Revolution or similar 
societies, without learning more of the history of the Revolution than 
they knew before. 

But these societies have their dangers as well as their benefits, and 
if the idea of heredity is allowed to predominate over the legitimate pur- 
poses of these organizations as laid down in their charters, the result can 
be nothing but disastrous to our social and economic principles. We have 
no titled class in this country, and we boast that we have no aristocracy 
but that of money. This is not exactly true. Genealogy has emphasized 
the idea of heredity, and every community already has its members who 
view themselves as of a better class than the others. Their reasons may 
be blood, money, culture, education, employment, or religion. Our salva- 
tion at present is in the fact that these people are not united in one class. 
The foundation principle of aristocracy abroad is the inheritance of blood 
from ancestors who were themselves aristocrats. New titles are bestowed 
on persons of plebeian origin, but a title alone does not admit its owner to 
the inner circles of the realm, and in many cases it takes generations of 
patient and persistent effort to secure general recognition of social su- 
periority. 

The orders bestowed on favorite or distinguished subjects by the 
monarchs of Europe are only memberships in certain societies, whose 
privileges largely consist in the wearing of decorations on public occasions, 
and the writing of many letters after the recipients' names. We have 
already adopted the wearing of decorations to a certain degree, and may 
in time use die initial letters. But we have gone far enough. If the mem- 
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bers of these societies lose sight of the genuine historical purpose of their 
charters, and allow the length of their pedigrees to absorb their ideas and 
efforts, then we shall lack only the unity of organization to perfect an 
aristocracy as powerful and dominant as that in any country of the old 
world. 

I began with a definition of genealogy, and I am going to end with 
one, John A. Vinton, another historian and genealogist of the old school, 
has given to us a definition and an appreciation of genealogy so beautiful 
that I cannot resist the opportunity to read it to you- 

** Genealogy is the natural outcome of that inherent disposition in 
man which leads him to seek for and preserve the memorials of his ances- 
tors in connection with those relating to himself. This disposition springs 
from an immutable necessity of man's existence, since God, as the crown- 
ing act of His work of creation, established the family relation, in itself 
the very comer-stone of all human, social, political, and religious organiza- 
tion. In God's system of creation and government the family relation, 
which was inaugurated by the primeval marriage of Adam and Eve, was 
a unit in form, dual as to parentage, germinal as to its nature, being the 
seed-bud or appointed means for the extension of the human race. It 
was evidently designed by its divine founder as a normal relation, and as 
one especially adapted to the wants and welfare of the race. From it arise 
a thousand social relations, duties, comforts, and delights to benefit and 
bless mankind. It forms, indeed, the very bed-rock on which all human 
institutions are founded, without which the world would be a mere chaos 
of human beings. 

The family as thus instituted by God was a type foreshadowing 
(i) the school, in the nurture and education of children; (2) the state, in 
which mature human life develops its powers in multifold relations and 
ways; and (3) the church, or that condition of spiritual life in which man 
is brought into intimate relations with his Maker. Through this fourfold 
warp and woof of family, school, state, and church runs the central prin- 
ciple of obedience to a higher and properly constituted authority, man's 
first great lesson in life, linking him, as it were, by a golden thread of 
analogy, both to his Infinite Creator and to his fellow man. The neces- 
sity of obedience to a higher and properly constituted authority thus con- 
fronts man at the very threshold of life, in the family. * Honor thy father 
and thy mother ' is not alone the injunction of the Christian Bible, but is 
enunciated with equal force in the holy book of all ancient religions. This 
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fifth commandment of the Decalogue, standing foremost in the second 
tabic of the law as delivered to Moses, is the analogue and the logical 
sequence of the first commandment, * Thou shalt have no other gods 
beside Me,' which heads the first table, and includes all the moral pre- 
cepts which follow. For it is evident that the man who does not honor 
his parents is not, and cannot be, a truly moral man in the highest sense 
of die term. Our habits of obedience or of disobedience to the law of 
God begin right here. For our parents, with whom our earliest human 
relations connect us, stand to us, for a time, in the place of God; and 
reverence for parents thus becomes an essential element of a sound moral 
character. Reflecting, then, upon the fact that what our parents are to 
us their parents were to them, and that what our parents were they owed, 
under God, to the care they received from the natural guardians of their 
being, and that the same holds true through all the generations of the 
past, we are led to the conclusion that the fifth commandment binds us 
to honor and reverence all our ancestors, so far as known to us, and so far 
as these ancestors were worthy of such regard." 

It is no longer necessary to apologize for genealogy, as it was when 
this was written, but I think we may accept it as a fair and merited tribute. 
** He that has no regard for his ancestors does not deserve to be remem- 
bered by his posterity." * 

Otis G. Hammond. 

Concord, N. H. 

• Webster. 



THE RECOVERY OF THE FAY RECORDS 

ONE of the most important and interesting incidents ever connected 
with the documentary history of our State, is the recent discovery 
and recovery of the long lost Records of the early General Con- 
ventions, in which the independent Commonwealth of Vermont had its 
birth. Not only have these records never until now been deposited in the 
archives of our State, their whereabouts has been long unknown to our 
historians, and their very existence has been doubted by many. 

From the year 1765, about which time the territory which is now 
Vermont began to be known by the distinctive title of " The New Hamp- 
shire Grants," down to the year 1775, the town committees of safety 
appointed by the settlers in the twenty-odd towns on the west side of the 
mountain line which had been reclaimed from the wilderness and mainly 
constituted the inhabited portion of the State, met from time to time to 
take measures to resist the claims of the province of New York to the pos- 
session of their lands. Of these earliest meetings or conventions, a dozen 
or fifteen in number, no formal records, with a single exception, are known 
to exist. The outbreak of the War of the Revolution brought new exi- 
gencies upon the settlers, and called for conventions of a higher order. 
These consisted of delegates chosen for the purpose by the towns — at first 
by the west side towns, later by towns on the east side as well. 

In the period of seventeen months between July 26, 1775, and De- 
cember 24, 1777, eight of these general conventions assembled, raised 
troops for the Continental Army and for the defense of the frontier, de- 
clared the independence of Vermont, framed and adopted the First Con- 
stitution, and appointed the State Council of Safety, which was the 
temporary State Government of Vermont for eight months, until, in 
March, 1778, the new State was fully organized by the election of a 
Governor and General Assembly. 

The original records of the State Council of Safety have long been 
safely kept in the office of the Secretary of State; but strange to say, one 

— ^Read before the Vermont Historical Society. 
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hundred and twenty-seven years elapsed before a single line of the original 
records of these most important conventions was deposited in the archives 
of our State. It was perhaps due to the lack of access to the records that 
the proceedings of these conventions received such scant attention at the 
hands of our early historians. Samuel Williams, who published the first 
History of Vermont In 1794, briefly alludes to the conventions, but gives 
no extract from their records. Ira Allen, whose history was printed in 
London, in 1798, barely mentions only two of the more important con- 
ventions. Before Dr. Williams published the second edition of his his- 
tory, in 1809, however he had had access to the original records, and in 
the appendix to the second volume of that edition he printed a part of 
the record of the Westminster Convention of January 15, 1777. Slade, 
in his State Papers, printed in 1823, barely alludes to the Dorset Con- 
vention of July 24, 1776, saying: *' There are no documents to be found 
which furnish a particular account of the proceedings." He also gives 
an imperfect abstract from the proceedings of the Dorset Convention of 
September 25, 1776, how obtained he does not state. 

The newspapers did a little better than the historians toward record- 
ing the proceedings of the conventions. The Connecticut Courant, pubi 
lished at Hartford, which was one of* the five New England newspapers 
which passed through the fires of the Revolution and was in a way the 
organ of the Vermonters, there being no printing press at that time in 
Vermont, printed in its issue of March 17, 1777, the Vermont Declaration 
of Independence, adopted a few weeks before, and in the issue of June 
30, 1777, it published a part of the proceedings of the Windsor Conven- 
tion of June 4 of that year, which adopted the name Vermont for the new 
State. These publications probably were seen by very few Vermonters, 
and they seem to have passed out of general notice, until, in its issue of 
June 26, 1846, the Burlington Free Press printed the same documents, 
prefacing them with the erroneous statement that they had never been 
published and that their existence was now for the first time made known 
to the public, adding that they had been recently dug from some ** old rub- 
bish " at Washington, D. C, by Mr. Henry Stevens, the Vermont Anti- 
quarian. That the Free Press received the copies of the documents from 
Mr. Stevens is not doubted; where Mr. Stevens obtained them is not so 
sure. 

Nothing fuller or better than such fragmentary reports of the mem- 
bership and proceedings of only three of the General Conventions reached 
the public until the first volume of the Collections of the Vermont His- 
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torical Society was published, in 1870. This volume contains in consecu- 
tive order the proceedings of six general conventions held between Jan- 
uary 16, 1776, and June 4, 1777 — ^thc records of five of these Conven- 
tions and of a part of the sixth being copies of copies made from the 
original records, and furnished to the Committee of Publication (consist- 
ing of Gov. Hiland Hall, Charles Reed and E. P. Walton) by the late 
Hon. James H. Phelps of West Townshend. Mr. Phelps was a judge of 
the County Court, Register of Probate, and State Senator for two terms. 
He was much interested in early Vermont history and was in the habit of 
taking copies of important documents as they came to his notice. He had 
had at one time in his possession for three days the old account book or 
ledger, long known to very few persons, but now become famous, in which 
Dr. Jonas Fay, the standing Secretary of the General Conventions, recorded 
their proceedings for permanent preservation. Forty folio pages of this 
ledger contain the records, in the handwriting of Jonas Fay and attested 
by his well-known signature, and from these pages Mr. Phelps must have 
made his copies. From whom he obtained the book, or to whom he re- 
turned it, or where it could be found, he, so far as appears, never stated — 
his reticence on the subject being so marked as to compel the supposition 
that he had some especial reason for his silence. He furnished his copies 
to the Committee of Publication with the appended statement that they 
were copied by him, November i8th, 19th and 20, 1862, "from the 
original records." This was the extent of the information supplied by 
him to the committee. The committee, as they say, made careful search 
for the originals, but without success, and they added that they were not 
known to be in existence. 

The publication of the Phelps copies was followed by an abusive 
attack on the Committee of Publication, in the columns of the New York 
Historical Magazine, In this its editor, the late Henry B. Dawson, of 
Morrisania, N. Y., charged the committee with fraudulent garbling of 
the records, basing his charge chiefly on a few unimportant changes in 
spelling made by the copyist, which he (Dawson) had discovered on com- 
paring the copies, as printed, with what he declared to be and in time 
were proved to be " the original minutes " of the conventions. His 
charges were convincingly refuted by Governor Hall, and the only im- 
portant circumstance in the matter was Mr. Dawson's claim that he pos- 
sessed the original minutes. Where or how he obtained them he had a 
good reason for not disclosing. Several years later he printed the records 
in his magazine. Not much attention, however, was given in Vermont 
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to his claim, or to his republication of the records, doubtless because ot 
his unscrupulous character which made his word of small account, and 
because of his bitter hostility to the early Vermonters, whom he was wont 
to stigmatize as " renegades," " secessionists," " traitors," " outlaws " 
and " thieves." The later Vermonters resented his slanders and had no 
use for Mr. Dawson. 

Dawson and his magazine died, and the matter passed out of public 
notice until recalled by the recent discovery, among the manuscripts in 
the Library of Congress, of forty sheets of manuscript records of certain 
Vermont conventions. These were noticed by Mr. Albert S. Batchellor, 
of New Hampshire, when he was delving in the library for New Hamp- 
shire documents. The discovery attracted the interest of Senator Redfield 
Proctor. He made a careful inquiry as to the genuineness of the manu- 
script, and having, through laborious investigation and voluminous cor- 
respondence, occupying upwards of six months, established the fact that 
these were the original Fay records, and having learned how they came to 
be in Washington, he had the sheets photo-lithographed, and printed in a 
handsome volume, with accompanying documents and a clear and most 
interesting explanatory statement of the facts brought to light in his 
search. Copies of this volume have been distributed gratuitously by the 
Senator to the county clerks' offices, to the public libraries and to many 
privates libraries in Vermont and elsewhere. 

From the results of the Senator's investigations it appears that the 
Jonas Fay ledger passed after his death into the possession of the family 
and descendants of Dr. Jonathan Safford, who was the stepson and 
partner of Jonas Fay; that sometime between i860 and 1870 Mr. Daw- 
son found the ledger in the possession of Mr. E. B. Safford of West 
Rupert; that he obtained the loan of the book, took it to his home, cut 
from it the precious sheets, and returned it after a few weeks, minus the 
records — this without apology or payment. Some twenty years later Daw- 
son tried to sell the manuscripts to the New York State Library for a 
hundred and fifty dollars, stating falsely, in writing, that he paid a hun- 
dred dollars for the privilege of taking them ** from the ledger of Jonas 
Fay, the secretary of the meetings in which the Vermonters concocted their 
treasonable schemes," and that for twenty years they had been the choicest 
treasure of his (Dawson's) library. The New York State Librarian de- 
clined to purchase, and at some later time Dawson must have sold them 
to the Library of Congress. It is not necessary to characterize this trans- 
action on the part of Mr. Dawson. If he permitted Judge Phelps to 
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copy from the ledger, while it was in his hands, he probably pledged 
Phelps to silence. 

Since the publication of the facsimiles, Senator Proctor has, through 
a special act of Congress, procured the restoration of the Fay records to 
the State of Vermont, and they are now deposited in the office of the 
Secretary of State, in this building. The Senator has also obtained from 
the widow of E. B. Safford the Fay ledger, in the condition in which it 
was left after its mutilation by Dawson, and he has transferred it to this 
Society for future safe keeping. 

Upon the high value of the service rendered by Senator Proctor in 
the establishment of the genuine character of these early records, the pub- 
lication of the facsimiles and accompanying history, and restoration of 
the records to the State archives, I will not take time to dwell. The 
simple facts constitute a high tribute to his public spirit and deserve grate- 
ful recognition from the citizens of the State. Such recognition would 
doubtless take the form most acceptable to him, if the Legislature would 
take steps to comply with the wish, expressed in the Senator's letter to me, 
which prefaces the volume of facsimiles, that " the State would collect and 
preserve in convenient and accessible form everything attainable relating 
to the making of our State, including many valuable manuscrips relating 
to the history of that period, existing in the National Department of State, 
the Library of Congress, the New York State Library, and in our own 
State," which have come under his eye in recent investigations. 

George G. Benedict. 

BUKLINGTON, VT. 



THE YALE STATUE OF NATHAN HALE 

THERE is no existing portrait of Nathan Hale. In Stuart's Life, 
published in 1856, he refers to a miniature, which had then disap- 
peared, and which must now be regarded as irretrievably lost. 
We know, however, that Hale was above medium height, well built, and 
of fair coloring. He excelled in contests of running, leaping, wrestling, 
firing at a mark, throwing, lifting, and playing ball; he was fond of hunt- 
ing and fishing; he was clever with his hands; it is recorded by Stuart that 
he once said in jest that he ** could do anything but spin." 

Such accounts of him as we have bring before us a handsome, frank, 
and lively fellow of winning naturabess. He belonged to the epic Age 
of Homespun; he came from sturdy stock; he was country bred; there is 
no reason for believing that he was in any way different in appearance 
or breeding from the average country boy brought up on a farm by God- 
fearing, hard-working parents. He was a good scholar, but not a 
** grind "; he found time for the full enjoyment of student life. Of his 
great popularity with his classmates there is abundant evidence. His 
modesty and manliness, his scholarship, and his attractive personality won 
friends for him, just as they win friends to-day. Any student who will 
look up Hale's record can understand him as well as one of his own 
classmates. 

After Hale left college, and before he entered the army, he taught 
school in East Haddam and in New London. These experiences as a 
schoolmaster could not have changed him. His army life was too brief 
to have made a typical soldier of him, though his enjoyment of the social 
side of camp life is undisguised. His genial nature must have made him 
as great a favorite with his fellow soldiers and officers as he had been in 
college with his tutors and fellow students. But the roughness of camp 
life can have had no attraction for him; neither did he ever mix enough 
with the world to acquire the polish of a courtier. Generous of impulse, 
modest, and unassuming, he had natural good manners, rather than fin- 
ished ease. His bringing up was homely — in the best sense. Gallant he 
undoubtedly was, but we should not think of applying that word to him. 
The tributes paid to him after his untimely fate breathe a different feeling. 
They point to a serious boy-nature which glows back of the stilted lan- 
guage of that day. A poem published in 1836 by an unknown writer 
speaks of his ** innate goodness," his *' blameless carriage, and his modest 
air," and concludes: 
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Removed from envy, malice, pride, and strife, 
He walked through goodness as he walked through life ; 
A kinder brother nature never knew, 
A child more duteous or a friend more true. 
His tutor, Timothy Dwight, the elder, wrote of him, in his CoU" 
quest of Canaan, as follows : 

Thus, while fond virtue wished in vain to save. 

Hale, bright and generous, found a hapless grave, 

With genius' living flame his bosom glowed, 

And Science lured him to her sweet abode; 

In Worth's fair path his feet adventured far, 

The pride of Peace, the rising hope of War ; 

In duty firm, in danger calm as even — 

To friends imchanging, and sincere to Heaven, 

How short his course, the prize how early won. 

While weeping Friendship mourns her favorite gone. 
Fortunately, we can get nearer to Hale than through any contempo- 
rary account of him. His clumsy camp basket and powder horn, and, 
above all, his letters and the soldier's diary he kept during the last few 
months of his life, show what manner of a man he was. His letters 
reveal a nature so generous and affectionate that one feels his tragic fate 
with a poignant personal sense of loss. In particular, his letters to his 
intimates, and theirs to him, show how whole-souled in friendship he must 
have been. The feeling is as fresh as though the letters were written 
yesterday. No one can read the faded pages of the diary without feeling 
that it brings us close to the real Hale — an everyday, wholesome, self- 
poised young man, deeply in earnest, mature in many ways, but still 
frankly boyish. We could not well spare the naive entry, " Evening 
prayers omitted for wrestling." The wisdom of this precautionary 
measure appears in an entry two days later: " Grand wrestle on Prospect 
Hill; no wager laid." A few days later this entry occurs: " November 8. 
Cleaned my gun — splayed some football and some checkers." 

It is refreshing to find that Hale was not too nice to use the slang 
of the day. Winter Hill, we read, was " stumped " to wrestle Prospect 
Hill. In a letter written when teaching school at East Haddam to his 
friend and classmate Mead, he says : " From what I can collect, I think 
probably you have had some high doings this winter, but expect a more 
full account of these in your next." It is significant of his manly and 
cheerful temperament that, despite the stress and fatigue of army life, 
despite the desperate situation of his country, despite his absence from 
home, there is not a despondent line or reflection in his entire diary. 
Interesting and valuable as the diary is to the historical student, precious 
as every word of it is to every one of us as the personal record of Hale, 
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it is not in any way remarkable in cold type ; but the impression produced 
upon the reader by the original in the handwriting of Hale is incom- 
municable. 

What, then, must a statue to Nathan Hale express but these charac- 
teristics. It should not represent his as a typical soldier or as a courtier, 
but as a student — so young, handsome, straightforward, earnest, and ex- 
pressive of feature as at once to win confidence, just as he did long ago. 
Above all, a statue of Nathan Hale for the campus should present him as 
young, fresh, unspoiled, country bred. It is the characteristic and bane of 
modem sculpture that it is too self-conscious, too posed as for its pho- 
tograph — too intent on hearing the click of the kodak. It is not to be 
supposed that when Hale stood on his scaffold in front of " Artillery 
Park " he posed himself for those who had to see him die; that he struck 
any theatrical attitudes or breathed any defiance, or assumed any air of 
sullen indifference. I conceive that he did nothing out of character. 
Johnston's Life, published in 1,891, shows that he was hanged, not in 
City Hall Park, as is commonly supposed, but in front of *' Artillery 
Park," which was in the neighborhood of First Avenue and Forty-fifth 
Street. Johnston sees no reason for supposing that there was any one 
present beyond a few officers and artillerymen, and some camp followers. 
I like to think that he came to his doom simply and quietly, thinking of 
the bright fields of his home in Coventry, of the " Old Brick Row " at 
New Haven, of his family and his friends; that he bore himself calmly 
— ^a brave fellow about to die. I can imagine him unflinching without, 
but tremulous within — he was young, life was dear to him, the earth that 
he looked out upon was fair, friendship had been sweet to him — ^he did 
not want to die. It is inconceivable that he said his memorable last words, 
" I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my country," with an 
heroic pose. No manly fellow of his sort would do it to-day, nor would 
any young man bred as Nathan Hale was have done it one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago. 

It is clear that if he would succeed, the sculptor must approach his 
task in a spirit of complete understanding and sympathy, and in his work 
be moved by a spirit as simple and pure as was the spirit of Hale. The 
statue must have the sincerity and nobility of a work of Greek sculpture 
if it is to reach the heart. The Hermes of Praxiteles, to refer to a 
familiar example, is as exquisite in its naturalness and sweetness as it is 
perfect in execution. It has no more sense of pose, no more feeling of 
self-consciousness, than the figures in the east pediment of the Parthenon. 
We may not be able to command for Nathan Hale a sculptor with the 
technical resourses of Praxiteles, but we have a right to ask for a con- 
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ception of equal sincerity and depth of feeling. The value of correct 
dress is overestimated. Sculpture is more than objective. Too much at- 
tention to dress distracts from the subjective thought to be expressed. 
The sculptor of to-day is tempted to render too minutely the ruffled shirt, 
the full skirted coat, and the breeches and hose of the colonial gentleman. 
Hale would have been out of character in fine clothes. Why dress him 
up in them now and make a fine gentleman of him ? 

Unless the statue takes its place on Yale's old campus as naturally 
as the students of to-day take their places there, it must be counted a 
failure. If it is a self-conscious work, posed, theatrical, it will remain a 
solitary figure on the campus — a thing apart from life, so much inert 
bronze, an incumbrance. If it realizes Hale as he was, Hale as he lives 
in history. Hale as he has been enshrined in the hearts of Yale men since 
he for all time typified the Yale idea, the work must be so direct in its 
appeal, so familiar in its spirit, that the students of to-day, as they pass 
back and forth, will feel that he is one of them — one of them in every 
way, but happily removed from the tumult of life, from loss and stain, 
and forever bright. His friendships will never grow cold, his ideals will 
never fail, his pure spirit will glow with undying flame. If Nathan Hale 
can thus be made to live again on the campus in the sight of all Yale 
men, what an inspiration will be furnished them — a friend to test all 
actions by, a friend to leave with a sense of loss and to come back to with 
a renewing of the loss of the heart. 

These are high standards, but can Yale accept for Nathan Hale — 
her own hero — ^anything but the highest? Is there any place on the 
campus for a statue of him except from the hand of a master-sculptor, 
working with hand, brain, and heart to portray him as he was, as he 
lives in the pages of his diary, and in his letters and in the words of those 
that knew him best. That he should have been entrusted with a grave 
and perilous errand, and that he should have had a captain's rank, shows 
how deeply his ability and the fine quality of his courage had impressed 
those about him, but those facts have led us to think of him as older than 
he was. It is hard to realize that when he stood on his scaffold that Sun- 
day morning, he was no older than the junior of average age to-day. He 
died September 22, 1776. His twenty-first birthday fell on the 6th of 
the previous June. Every undergraduate may well feel that Hale is one 
of them, and claim him as a friend. His very youth brings him close to 
life on the campus — lends brightness to his name, endears him to all who 
are quick to feel a modest and manly spirit. 

Evening Post, New York. GeORGE D. SEYMOUR. 



THE MEMORY OF FORT LEE 

SCATTERED through the original thirteen colonies are numerous 
points around which cluster historic narrative and tradition, lending 
romance to the known facts concerning them. Wherever the armies 
of the Revolution marched or camped, wherever there was a clash of 
arms these historic points will be found. Like punctuation marks in the 
printed page they force us to stop and emphasize our knowledge of the 
Revolution. 

New Jersey was one of the important centers of Revolutionary in- 
terest. Much of the State was marched over many times, and Washington 
is said to have passed nearly one-third of the period of the Revolution 
in it. All through the State from New York to Philadelphia are traces 
of his visits, and ** Washington headquarters " apparently sprang up like 
magic behind him. Indeed, there is some evidence that the number of 
such has increased as time has passed and now so long after his visits 
the houses he occupied as headquarters are much more numerous than 
when he was here. The glamour of time has done its work here, as 
elsewhere, and the New Jersey landscape has become more picturesque 
and its attractiveness has been largely increased by designating some old, 
partly ruined house as ** Washington's headquarters." 

Admitting the prevalence of manufactured history in New Jersey, 
there are yet numerous points which are really historic. There are many 
milestones, so to speak, which are rightfully looked upon as historic 
shrines, localities and neighborhoods where began famous movements, or 
where occurred important engagements or some other epoch-making event 
to make them to stand out in history and tradition more prominently than 
others. Sometimes accurate knowledge of \diat occurred in a particular 
locality serves as an explanation by which an entire movement, often of 
great importance, can be interpreted. Small, and apparently insignificant 
localities, often become important when the influence of the events in 
their history is traced. 

Fort Lee is entitled to consideration for this reason. Picturesquely 
located on top of the Palisades, a portion only of the village overlooking 
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the Hudson river, the name proclaims its historic significance and an 
examination of the records shows that few Jersey points are more worthy 
of remembrance or more interesting historically. 

It was built to assist Fort Washington on the New York side in 
defending the river. From out the works in November, 1776, marched 
what was left of the American army in New Jersey on its famous retreat 
to Philadelphia. Ambitiously laid out it was expected that it would long 
defend the river and its guns prevent the British fleet from ascending the 
Hudson, but it was evacuated without a movement of defense upon Wash- 
ington's own orders. Its usefulness was questionable, but fact and tradi- 
tion have made it interesting and it has become a landmark in New Jersey's 
Revolutionary annals. 

There never was a fort, as the term is understood to-day, or as 
modern army engineers build forts. The records show that little more 
than what would be termed earthworks were ever erected, but they en- 
closed a good deal of ground. At this late day it is impossible to say 
whether it was the incompetence or ambition of the engineers which 
caused them to construct works enclosing such area. It would have re- 
quired a much larger garrison than Washington could ever have spared, 
to defend it; and after all, the value of a fort in that particular locality 
was always questionable. Engineers say now that the end for which it was 
said to have been built could have been obtained more effectively by some 
other means. 

Tradition says the fort was laid out under the direction of Israel 
Putnam, which may account for the expansive character of the defenses. 
It was called Fort Constitution first, or some defenses in that vicinity 
were so named. There are traditions of a fort under the cliff near the 
water, built earlier than the one above, but no authentic records of it 
exist. Some have supposed that this first and much smaller fort was 
named Constitution, yet without definite records of its existence one 
hesitates to accept the traditions. It may be admitted as a possibility. It 
would scarcely be safe to accept it as a fact. 

The first mention of Fort Lee is in Washington's expense book. It 
reads: " To expense of self and party at Fort Lee, £8 15s." The date 
is July, 1776. Just when it was named Fort Lee does not appear. One 
account sajrs it was named Fort Lee, October 18, 1776, in honor of 
General Charles Lee, but three months before that the name was used 
by Washington. Another writer says it was begun early in 1776, and if 
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this is true, the time of naming it couldn't have been 1775, as some 
have thought. The same papers which say 1776 refer to it as Fort 
Constitution. Obviously from this mass of contradictory evidence it is 
impossible to extract the exact truth. The main features are true. Al- 
though it fell into the hands of the British in November, 1776, it was 
never destroyed by them. It gradually disappeared under the action of 
time and^weather. 

It is now proper to reconstruct the fort, which must be done largely 
from tradition and from accounts of its remains which were plainly visible 
as late as 1850 to 1855. In fact it was possible to trace its outlines as 
late as i860. Now it has disappeared. It apparently consisted of: 

A main work of earth some distance from the brow of the cliff. Of 
this not a vestige remains. 

A redoubt on the cliff above what is now called Main avenue. Old 
maps show a portion of the outlines of this. 

A large earthwork, with bastions on the little hill, or knoll near what 
was formerly Parker's Pond. 

Two batteries, at least, of heavy guns, one on the edge of the cliff 
below the main earthwork and anodier above it, but exactly where is 
uncertain. 

According to the records of remains which existed as late as 1850, 
the large earthwork, with bastions near Parker's Pond, was about two 
hundred and fifty feet square. It had bastions at each of the four cor- 
ners, and a ravelin on the Eastern, or river side. It was probably about 
breast high. Most of the embankment, with the bastions, the great 
entrance and some other features of the structure were plain enough in 
1855, but Mr. Becaze, whose residence stands just within the southwest 
bastion, removed the last trace of the fort when excavating for the 
erection of his house. If we measure two hundred and fifty feet parallel 
with the rear wall of his house, another two hundred and fifty northward 
along Parker avenue and square this right angle with another the plan 
of the fort will be reproduced. 

Persons who attempt to trace the fort and its outer defenses become 
confused because of the change in the location of the ferry and the roads. 
In Revolutionary times the ferry was under the cliff due east of the 
village. The present ferry is not at Fort Lee, but Edgewatcr, nearly 
two miles below. The only road in the early days extended over the 
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cliffs not far from the east bastion of the fort. It must have been very 
steep in places, as the remaining parts show. Many people now living 
can remember when the last section was abandoned and the travel was 
diverted to the present road up the ravine, which is longer, but much 
easier. The Edgewater ferry is not twenty-five years old. 

Every vestige of the batteries has disappeared. In building some 
years ago stones were removed which were believed at the time to be re- 
mains of the foundation for a heavy cannon. They were so placed that a 
gun mounted there would have easily commanded the river. Rifle-pits 
were numerous only a few years ago, but all along the plateau next the 
river stone have been dug or blasted out for building purposes. Even if 
some of the rifle-pits still remain it would be impossible to distinguish 
them from the more or less pronounced holes made by searchers for good 
Ijuilding stone. These rifle-pits extended from the brow of the cliff more 
than a mile inland, and according to maps made at the time, or shortly 
after, spread out like a fan all around the fort, but were most numerous 
to the northward toward Closter Landing, and southward toward Bull's 
Ferry. A road extended southwesterly from what is now Main avenue, 
across the hills to Little Ferry, and this was well protected. 

The trolley road from Edgewater to Hackensack and Paterson cuts 
through the western portion of the outer works. Just after it turns south- 
ward from Main avenue is a switch, which is about midway between the 
southwestern bastion of the fort and the line of outer defenses, which must 
have been a mile or more in circumference. To the right flows a small 
brook, which loses itself later in swampy ground, and finally tumbles over 
the cliffs a mile or more below. In excavating for an ice pond just beyond 
a slight ridge or knoll a few years ago, a barrel of relics were dug out — 
bullets, cannon balls, bits of epaulets, broken swords and hilts, metal 
trimmings from scabbards, pieces of muskets and rusty bayonets. These 
came into the possession of George F. Kunz, the gem expert, and so far as 
the writer knows he still has them. 

Just below this point, and across the brook is a part of an embank- 
ment which was probably a part of the outer works. It is now overgrown 
with large trees, is about breast high and is perhaps two hundred feet long, 
and for a portion of its length a path runs along on top of it leading to 
a house farther in the woods. Maps show where other portions of this 
embankment once existed, but nothing further is left of it. 

Scattered through the woods are numerous interesting remains. Some 
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are open to reasonable doubt, but they serve to develop a certain degree 
of interest in the mind. In the grounds of a summer resort is a pile of 
broken stone enclosed in a plank box. A more or less pretentious sign 
says it was originally a sdldiers' bread oven. It bears about as much 
resemblance to an oven as to some other impossible structure ; yet, at this 
remote day and in the absence of absolute information one doesn't feel 
like declaring categorically that it is not what is left of an oven. The 
good Dutch burghers who settled this particular portion of New Jersey 
could have given the unfortunate Revolutionary soldiers some points in 
oven building, if this ruin is to be accepted as what is left of one. 

West of the so-called ovens, buried in the wood lands and discov- 
erable only by means of a map, are remains of fire-places over which the 
soldiers did their boiling and roasting. Of course nothing bearing much 
resemblance to a fire-place exists now, but they are unquestionably au- 
thentic. One of them has jambs and shelves which correspond with similar 
fire-places in the Ramapo Mountains about which there is no question. 
Tradition says that General Morgan's men built most of these ovens and 
fire-places, though in the absence of definite records it is impossible to 
verify it. It is said by some of the older inhabitants of Fort Lee that 
fifty years ago a line of these " fire-places," alternating with rifle-pits ex- 
tended down the south side of the ravine toward the river. If so time 
has done its work. Every trace has been obliterated and the maps show 
no record. The camp was there, extending in a long crescent, but the 
ruins which would prove beyond controversy the presence of a line of 
ovens and fire-places obstinately refuse to appear. Tradition may be in- 
teresting, but perhaps investigators of this age may be pardoned for 
failing to accept everything handed down from generation to generation, 
and certainly losing nothing of interest or picturesqueness by repetition. 

The water supply of a fortification or defenses of any sort is an im- 
portant feature which cannot safely be overlooked. Fort Lee was fortu- 
nate in that respect. Just a few rods southwest of the southwest bastion, 
and well within the line of defenses was Parker's Pond, so named from 
the owner of the land. Whatever it may have become in later years it 
was of importance in the early days and in an emergency could have 
served imprisoned men well. 

A short distance southward, just behind the Episcopal church is a 
well stoned up square, which is said to have been dug and stoned in 
1776, and still bears the name of Washington's Well. 
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Through the northwest angle of the outer works flowed a brook, 
which has its origin in springs a mile to the north and flows down through 
the swampy depression in the woods and in spring disappears in dashes of 
spray over the Palisades just above Edgewater. In summer it is lost 
in the thirsty soil before it reaches the cliff. This brook is now dammed 
and made to supply ice for the mercenary householders of the village, 
most of whom are utterly oblivious of the romance which attaches to it. 
The outer earthworks were a considerable distance west of the brook, 
which could have been utilized for a water supply inside the fort, had it 
been necessary. Such a water supply had its disadvantages, as the pa- 
triots might have discovered in case of need, but, fortunately, it was never 
needed. The fort fell and its defenders retreated before a blow was 
struck. All that remains is a memory, or, perhaps we may say, a possi- 
bility. For poetic purposes the fort and the remembrances it arouses had 
its uses. As a citadel of defense it was believed to be useless by those 
who ordered its construction long before the British army reached it. In 
truth, there isn't much evidence that the British ever did reach it. They 
pursued Washington's diminishing rabble by another route, leaving the 
ambitious earthworks on the cliff to its own devices. With the men and 
stores all gone it was of no use to anyone; and with Washington's scat- 
tered soldiers fleeing, they knew not whither, but in a general way toward 
Philadelphia, the British army never paused to look at the fort. They 
pressed on by every possible road after the retreating horde. 

Fort Lee's history and traditions are to be commemorated with a 
monument. It is hoped that it will be unveiled in October of this year. 
It has taken years to get to the point of accepting the design. The Fort 
Lee Monument Association was organized four or five years ago. After 
some campaigning an appropriation of $2,500 was obtained from the 
State Legislature. The Sons of the Revolution contributed and other 
organizations and individuals brought the total amount up to $5,000. 

Then came a struggle over a design. Several artists were asked to 
submit models, but it was hinted that politics had something to do with 
the failure to accept any of them. Finally in April of this year the 
design prepared by Carl E. Tefft was accepted. 

The design is described by Mr. Tefft as follows : " On a granite 
base will stand an upright, oblong bowlder, weighing forty tons. Clinging 
to the bowlder will be bronze figures of two Continental soldiers, each 
seven and one-half feet high. The design is emblematic of soldiers scaling 
the Palisades." 
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The design may be extremely poetic, but one can scarcely understand 
why it represents soldiers scaling the Palisades. There is not the slightest 
evidence that they ever did it. They fled precipitately at one time, but 
not over the Palisades. It was in quite the opposite direction. 

The monument will be in the middle of what was formerly Parker's 
Pond. At last everything is adjusted and Fort Lee will have as preten- 
tious monument as exists in Bergen County. It will help keep alive the 
memory of the struggle for liberty. If it does that it will accomplish its 
purpose. No monument could do more. 

Burton H. Allbee. 

Hackensack, N. J. 



GLADSTONE ON AMERICAN AXES 

On his partiality for an axe of American make, and very interesting 
as an expression of his views on his favorite form of exercise. 

May 12, 1876. 
Sir: 

I have to thank you for a most kind note and an equally kind present 
I am afraid, however, that my title to the gift is doubtful, for it is 
by no means the fact that I forbear the use of the American axe in 
woodcutting. I do not use it exclusively, but I employ it frequently ; and 
my favorite axe is an American, with an American handle, split half way 
down and secured by being tightly bound with wax string. This singular 
condition gives it a remarkable elasticity, but if the string were removed 
the handle would go to splinters at the first stroke. 

I may add that I began the use of the American axe with great faith : 
for I have had ample occasions to perceive the pre-eminence of your 
country in all labour-saving contrivance, etc. 

Hoping at an early period for an opportunity of trying the compara- 
tive efficiency of the two weapons you have so obligingly offered, 
I remain Sir, 

Your most faithful 

humble servant, 

W. E. Gladstone. 

R. E. PRTEI30N, Esq., M. D., 
(London.) 

(For permission to print, we are indebted to the Anderson Anchor Co., New York.) 
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LETTER OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES TO J. G. WHITTIER 
A delightful letter, writtten in Holmes' moit tender vein, on growing old gracefuUjr. 

Boston, Oct. i8, 1881. 
My Dear Whittier, 

It is a pleasure to follow any suggestion of yours, for it is sure 
to be a good and kind one. I will request Messrs. Houghton and Mifflin 
to forward a set of my books to Swarthmore College, happy to find 
myself in such good company as yourself and Longfellow. 

I have passed a very pleasant summer at Beverley Farms, having 
nothing to complain of, except rather more work of one kind and another 
than I wanted. I wish I could be utterly idle for a while, but I do not 
think I could be except on board ship. My peculiar pleasure beside 
reading and driving has been in making diagrams for my anatomical 
lectures — and this was, after all, work, however agreeable. 

I think I do not feel any considerable change in my general con- 
dition — my sight grows dimmer of course, at most but very slowly — 1 
have worn the same glasses for twenty years. I am getting somewhat 
hard of hearings 'slightly deaf the newspapers inform me with that 
polite attention to a personal infirmity which is characteristic of the 
newspaper press. The dismantling of the human organism is a gentle 
process, more obvious to those who look on, than to those who are the 
subjects of it. It brings some solaces with it; deafness is a shield; in- 
firmity makes those around us helpful; incapacity unloads our shoulders, 
and imbecility, if it must come, is always preceded by the administration 
of one of nature's opiates. It is a good deal that we older writers, 
whose names are often mentioned together, should have passed the Psalm- 
ist's limit of active life and yet have an audience when we speak or 
sing. 

I wish you all the blessings you have asked for me — ^how much 
better you deserve them! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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LETTER OF LAFAYETTE TO JEFFERSON, THEN GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 

Fine Historical Letter of the closing campaign of the Revolution, to the success of which 
Lafayette's conduct contributed largely, and an unusually long letter in English. 

March the 27, 178 1. 
Sir: 

Since the Return of the British fleet in the Bay, with a number of 
vessels supposed to be transports from New York, I have entirely lost 
every Hope of an immediate operation against Portsmouth. 

How much the disappointment is felt by me, your Excellency will 
better judge than I can express, this However may Be a satisfaction that 
on our part we Have Been perfectly Ready and that with a Naval super- 
iority our success would have been certain. 

Our allies are, I hope, emploied in an Expedition which Had Been 
considered as a secondary object, and in distressing Lord Cornwallis may 
still render them serviceable to the Southern States. 

I am truly unhappy that so much trouble, so many Expenses, have 
been the only result of our enterprise to relieve Virginia, but Knowing 
that the French fleet and troops were to sail on such a day, fully convinced 
that on their arrival nothing could prevent a success, I could not but be 
sanguine in my hopes, and of course pressing in our preparations. 

Your Excellency's letter to the British Commander has been deliv- 
ered to . . . Major Suberville having been released by General 
Steuben, I was glad to have nothing to do in that affair — this of the Flag 
I have entirely left in the hands of Baron de Steuben, and could the less 
meddle in it, as I was utterly unacquainted with circumstances. 

I am on my way to Annapolis, where I will be happy to hear from 
your Excellency and shall communicate every intelligence relating to the 
further motions of my troops. 

With every sentiment of gratitude and respect I have the honor to 
be 

Dear Sir 

Your Excellency's Most 

Obedient Humble Servant 

Lafayette. 



THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE 
CHAPTER XXXIII 

OF THE NOBLE REVENGE OF SIR THICKNESSE THROGMORTON. THE 
AUTHOR LAUDS THE LADIES. 

GILFILLAN, who was speedily advised by several communicative 
and good-natured old ladies that could not bear to see him made 
a fool of, that Sybrandt was the real formidable man after all — 
eyed him with an air of taunting ridicule. Sybrandt was on the lookout 
too, and returned these demonstrations with interest. But Gilfillan was 
a generous, good-natured fellow, and ere long that kind feeling with 
which every genuine Irishman looks at a stranger, overcame the hostility 
of rivalship. 

" By the galligaskins of my great ancestor, the Prince of BreflFny," 
quoth he, " there can be no danger in such a pair as that " — and he im- 
mediately introduced himself to our hero, with a frank cordiality that was 
irresistible. Sybrandt felt himself drawn towards him, in spite of his 
being a rival. " But how did he know Gilfillan was his rival? " Pshaw I 
gentle reader, if you can't comprehend that, you had better go and study 
metaphysics. Do you suppose it possible for him to converse with 
Madame Van Borsum and dance with her daughter, without knowing all 
about it? You must think women had no tongues in the days of your 
great-grandmother. 

The behavior of Sir Thicknesse Throgmorton was a perfect contrast 
to that of Colonel Gilfillan. He affected to take not the least notice of 
Sybrant, and pouted majestically with Catalina. He pretended not to 
hear when she addressed him — ^neglected to ask her to dance — came very 
near flirting with Miss Van Dam, only he did not know how — retired into 
a comer where he stood two hours, sometimes resting on one leg, then on 
the other, like unto a goose ; and finally refused to cut up a boiled turkey 
at supper, when requested by the governor's lady: at which piece of un- 

184 
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heard-of audacity everybody threw down their knives and forks in aston- 
ishment. That very night he consulted his pillow, and determined to 
jilt Catalina, not having at that time the fear of the law before him, 
which hath since remunerated so many broken-hearted young ladies for 
the loss of one husband by enabling them to purchase a second with the 
spoils of the first. He resolved, therefore, to desert our heroine and 
break her heart. It never entered the head of this honest gentleman that 
she was very happy to be rid of him. But to mortify her still more, he 
determined to pay his devoirs to another. For this purpose he selected 
the wife of an honest burgher residing in Broad street, to whom he 
addressed a flaming love-letter in English. The good woman not being 
able to read it, one language being at that time considered quite enough 
for an honest woman, like*a dutiful wife carried it to her husband to 
interpret for her. The worthy burgher was in the same predicament with 
his wife, and GilfiUan being an old customer, put it into his hands for 
translation. After this he went forthwith to Sir Thicknesse to expostulate 
with him, and know what " de duyvel " he meant. " You can't marry 
mine vrouw, cause she's cot one huspand alreaty," said he, with great 
appearance of reason. GilfiUan made a most capital story out of this, 
and the dignified baronet was so quizzed wherever he went, that he soon 
asked leave of absence, and returned to England, where it is said he found 
plenty of proud blockheads who mistook awkwardness for dignity, and 
clumsiness for the air noble, to keep him in countenance. The reader will 
be pleased to recollect I am speaking of days of yore, and that the Eng- 
lish beaux have since been greatly improved in grace and politeness by 
frequent association with our sprightly belles. But I am anticipating my 
story. 

Be this as it may, it is with pain I confess that the snuff-colored 
garments heretofore commemorated, the tittering of the young ladies, the 
critidsms of their mothers, and above all the sly remarks of the officers, the 
ill-natured side-speeches of Mrs. Aubineau, together with a certain secret 
consciousness on the part of our heroine that our hero made but a sort 
of an indifferent figure at this illustrious gala, operated somewhat unfavor- 
ably to the interests of Sybrandt. Women in general (I mean before 
they are married) can scarcely be said to have any opinions of their own. 
They are entirely under the dominion of fashion. They will not do a 
thing which is perfectly innocent, because it is not the fashion; and they 
will frequently do things unbecoming the delicacy of the sex, because it is 
the fashion. Nay, their very virtues appear sometimes to be the sport of 
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fashion — ^which is nothing but the result of the whims and caprices of 
nobody knows who ; an emanation from nobody knows where — sometimes 
the eccentricity of a lady of ton — sometimes the prurient offspring of the 
vanity of an opera dancer; and at others the invention of a fantastic 
milliner. A dress may be elegant and becoming to the last degree, yet 
if it is out of fashion a lady who aspires to the least consideration will 
scarcely dare to be seen in it. Her very manners and morals too, are 
more or less under the sway of this invisible despot; and ladies who resist 
every other species of tyranny submit to this with the resignation of 
martyrs. An unfashionable dress is death to a fashionable young lady, 
and an unfashionable lover purgatory. When a man once comes to be 
laughed at in the world of fashion his time is come, — whatever may be his 
merits it is all over with him. Yet notwithstanding these little foibles of 
the sex, none but a morose disappointed old bachelor will deny that they 
are delightful ingredients in the sour cup of life. In infancy, in man- 
hood, and in old age — in our sports, enjoyments, and relaxations, they arc 
our choicest companions; in the cares and troubles and disappointments 
of this world they are our best solace, our most faithful friends ; and in the 
last hours of weak humanity, yea on the bed of death, they are the minis- 
tering spirits to smooth our pillow, alleviate our sufferings, and finally 
close our eyes and wrap us in the winding-sheet, the last clothing of 
^humanity. But what am I about, prosing away at this rate, when I ought 
to be sprinkling my pages with blood, murders, seduction and adultery 
after the manner of the " thrice immortal " club-footed lord and his 
bloody-minded imitators ? 

James K. Paulding. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE RANGER SERVICE IN THE UPPER VALLEY OF THE 
CONNECTICUT. AND THE MOST NORTHERLY REGI- 
MENT OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE MILITIA IN THE 
PERIOD OF THE REVOLUTION. 

PROLOGUE. 

IN approaching the specific theme which has been chosen for this 
address certain preliminary suggestions may be permissible : 
I. A correct understanding of the geography of any locality 
related to events to be described is an important prerequisite in the treat- 
ment of such a subject as is now under consideration. The ** Twelfth 
Regiment of Foot," as the most northerly organization of the provincial 
military establishment was termed, was a description and designation 
in military phrase of a region which was then recently settled, and, for 
the larger part, sparsely populated. It extended along the Connecticut 
River on the New Hampshire side from Orford to Colebrook. The set- 
tlements on the Vermont side of the river had not been extended as far 
north as those of the New Hampshire pioneers on the east side, except 
a very few that had been effected by those going north by way of 
Lancaster, and occupying the valley along the river opposite Lan- 
caster, Northumberland and Stratford. To the east of the Twelfth 
Regiment was a mountain wilderness. The northern part of the Con- 
necticut Valley, lying between the Upper Coos on the north and the Am- 
-monoosuc Valley and the Lower Coos on the south, had not been 
securely settled. Thus the extreme north part of the regiment was iso- 
kted from the south part. The locality of the regiment was, therefore, 
a narrow tongue of settled and unsettled townships eighty miles in length, 
with vast tracts of virgin wilderness on either side. Forts had been con- 
structed at Haverhill, Bath, Lisbon (then known as Concord or Gun- 

— Address before the N. H. Soc'y, S. A. R. 
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thwaite), Lancaster, Northumberland, and Stratford. A line drawn 
due east and west through Bennington to the Connecticut River was 
sixty miles south of Orford. An uninhabited and mountainous region 
seventy miles wide intervened between the principal part of this regiment 
and the line of military operations along the Champlain route; it was 
eighty miles from Stratford and a hundred miles from Newbury to St. 
Johns in Canada ; and the distance was a hundred miles from the south- 
em boundary of the regiment to the seat of operations about Boston. 

2. A regiment of militia in the Revolutionary period was a territorial 
designation, and not, as now, an aggregation of organized men assembled 
by companies and battalions without reference to the location and resi- 
dence of their individual constituents. It was a provision of law that 
certain contiguous towns should form a regiment. The designated area 
constituted the regiment, and every able-bodied man of military age, 
with a few statutory exceptions, was a member of the regiment in the 
same sense that a citizen is at this day a part of his senatorial district. 
It was not usual to attempt to get one of these regiments into active ser- 
vice in its entirety. In fact, this was practically impossible. It was not 
ordinarily necessary to call out every enrolled soldier, and if such a call 
could have been made effective it would have deprived the district of 
almost its entire body of citizens engaged in its various avocations. Out 
of these regiments minute-men were organized into other regiments to 
be immediately available in cases of emergency. On other occasions 
quotas were assessed upon militia regiments, and these contingents were 
assembled and reorganized into new companies, battalions, and regiments. 
In exceptional instances summary calls were made on all the militia to 
volunteer for campaigns like that at Saratoga, when, as General Burgoyne 
said, the New England militia hung like a black cloud upon his left. Lib- 
eral as the response was at that time, it was not universal. Stark's first 
brigade was returning while his second body of volunteers was assembling 
for Saratoga. This explains the fact that such prominent militia officers 
or military men as Colonel Timothy Bedel of Haverhill, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel David Webster of Plymouth, and Lieutenant-Colonel Charles John- 
ston of Haverhill were volunteers, one at Bennington, the others at 
Saratoga. Had their militia regiments been called into service in the 
form and entirety of their primary organization, these men would not have 
been doing duty as volunteers in the temporary regiments in the field. 

3. The student of the official records of this period, both those of 
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military and those of civil character, will observe superficially that titles 
were freely employed in the designation of persons. A more critical 
examination of this feature of the old prints and manuscripts will estab- 
lish the assumption that these titles were applied with scrupulous accuracy. 
When the verifying documents can be found it is always discovered that 
the prefix which appears in other connections is correct, and that the 
person to whom it is accorded in speech or writing receives only the dis- 
tinction to which he is rightfully entitled. An act of the Revolutionary 
period of a somewhat peculiar import created a section of militia to be 
composed of men in advanced years, who had passed the usual age limit 
of military service.^ The companies so constituted were each entitled 
to a captain holding the rank of colonel, a lieutenant of the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and an ensign of the rank of major. Although this law 
was not long in force, it served to multiply the number of ofBcers bearing 
the titles of the higher grades of military service. 

4. The opposite side of the river from Morey's regiment was occu- 
pied by regiments of Vermont militia, the upper one commanded by 
Jacob Kent of Newbury and the lower one by Peter Olcott of Norwich, 
Thomas Johnson of Newbury was lieutenant-colonel of Kent's regiment. ' 
Jacob Bayley of Newbury, a colonel at the beginning of the war and 
later a brigadier-general, also serving as commissary-general for the Nor- 
thern department, exercised a commanding influence on both sides of 
the river throughout the war. He is regarded now, with good reason, 
as one of the neglected heroes of the Revolution. His services were of 
singular value at all stages of the conflict. He was skillful and potent 
in management of the Indians who roamed the wilderness between the 
frontiers of the Vermont and New Hampshire settlements and those of 
Canada. (Hist, of Newbury, Ft., by Frederic P. Wells, p. 73.) 

In co-operation with Hurd, Charles Johnston, Thomas Johnson, 
Kent, Morey, Childs, Olcott, and Bedel, he succeeded in such measures 
for the protection of the settlements in the northern valley of the Con- 
necticut that the inhabitants were not only able to hold their ground, but 
also to accomplish some extension of their farms and clearings. The 
recent history of Newbury, Vt., by Mr. Wells, contains an admirable 
presentation of the story of the Revolution as related to this region. It 
is a progressive addition to the notably satisfactory treatment of the 
same subject, in its special reference to Hanover and vicinity, by Judge 
Frederick Chase in his history of that town. 

1 Passed June 24, 1786. Laws, lySo-'Sp, p. 409. 
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The military events which transpired in Upper Coos, as the western 
side of the present county of Cods was designated in the Revolutionary 
period, have been accorded thorough and reliable treatment in the His- 
tory of Coos County by Fergusson, 1888, and in the History of Lancas- 
ter by A. N. Somers, 1899. 

In 1775 Canada was occupied by the Americans. They had car- 
ried the war into the enemy's country. This proved to be the best possi- 
ble method of protecting the Vermont and New Hampshire frontiers. 
Until the termination of these operations in Canadian territory by the 
retreat of the army finally under General Sullivan in the month of June, 
1776, comparative security for the Coos country resulted from the fact 
that the enemy had all it could do to protect itself at home. This was 
the status upon which the people of this region relied with good reason 
until the summer of 1776. In July of that year the immediate defense 
of the Upper Coos was provided for by the dispatch or assignment of a 
company of 50 men for service in the region of Northumberland and 
Stratford under command of Jeremiah Eames. At the former place Fort 
Weare was erected. This company served from July 13 to October 13, 
1776. (17 State Papers, 65.) Three statements from the inhabitants 
of these towns addressed to the general court, one of date September 1 6, 
one September 26, 1776 (17 State Papers 77, 78, 79), and one without 
date (8 State Papers, 379), afford interesting accounts of the state of 
affairs on this frontier. Evidently there were two parties among the 
people of that locality, one recommending Captain Eames and one Captain 
Bucknam for the command of the rangers in that region and of the gar- 
rison at Fort Weare. Captain Eames succeeded in securing the endorse- 
ment of the legislature. The next company raised for service at this 
point consisted of 26 men, and was under command of Captain Eames. 
They were on duty from October 14 to December i, 1776. (17 State 
Papers, 113.) A third company under Captain Eames, consisting of 11 
men for winter duty at the Upper Coos, served from December 2, 1776, 
to April 15, 1777. ( 14 State Papers, 473.) 

Meanwhile at the Lower Coos similar measures were being taken for 
the public defense in the summer and fall of 1776. Captain Thomas 
Simpson of Haverhill with 52 men, serving from September 14 to Decem- 
ber 2, Captain Samuel Atkinson of Boscawen with 49 men, serving from 
September i to December i, and Captain Josiah Russell of Plainfield with 
53 men, serving from September 19 to December i, guarded that region. 
{it State Papers, 82, 83, 88, 89, 91, 92.) 
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Colonel Hurd, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston, James Bayley, and 
Major Jonathan Hale were authorized to give directions as to the scout- 
ing routes of Simpson's and Russell's companies. (8 State Papers, 335, 
336.) 

A company was also raised for the same purpose to be under the im- 
mediate command of Captain David Woodward of Hanover, but under 
the general direction of Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston and General Bayley 
at Coos. (17 State Papers, 67.) Colonel Hurd reports that this com- 
pany was operating at Royalton, Vt., and apparently without taking 
directions from the superior officers at the Coos designated for it by the 
vote of the general court. (8 State Papers, 315.) Later Captain 
Woodward appears to have been at Haverhill in person, and to have been 
the bearer of messages sent by Colonel Hurd to the government at Exeter. 
(8 State Papers, 326, 327.) During the winter of i776-'77 and the 
year 1777 the offensive operations that were in progress, and which cul- 
minated in October at Saratoga, were the sufficient guaranty of a reason- 
able protection of this valley. The business of British-Canadian-Indian- 
Tory raiding seemed to have been concentrated and confined at this period 
within a region lying along the track of Burgoyne's movements. 

In the winter of i777-'78 the continental congress threatened an in- 
vasion of Canada, with a proposition to put Stark in command of it. 
Bedel was authorized to raise a regiment in this valley and in the adjacent 
regions for the same enterprise. The men were enrolled by him In 
December, 1777, and, upon a change of purpose in regard to the Canadian 
expedition or the actual accomplishment of that purpose by the mere fact 
of its announcement. Bedel's regiment was disbanded in March, 1778. 
(16 State Papers, 306.) Soon after, however, the plan of carrying the 
war back into Canada was again prominent in continental councils. La- 
fayette was now designated to command the army of invasion. Bedel 
enrolled another regiment in the expectation, as he stated, that it would 
have service in the North. (15 State Papers, 584.) Stark called upon 
Bedel to send the regiment to New York, where a part under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wheelock actually proceeded in partial compliance with orders 
of Gates and Stark. The organization was continued certainly until the 
following November, and possibly until the next March (1779), which 
was the date of the expiration of the terms of enlistment. (17 N. H. 
State Papers, 232, 233, 237, 239, 243, et passim; chapter on the Revolu- 
tion, Chase's History of Hanover and Dartmouth College; correspond- 
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cncc of John Stark in his Memoir by Caleb Stark, passim ; Potter, Military 
Hist, of N. H., account of Bedel's later regiments, Part 2 pp. 387-392; 
Aldrich, " The Affair of the Cedars and the Services of Colonel Timothy 
Bedel in the War of the Revolution," 3 Proceedings N. H. Hist. Soc, 
194-231-) 

Bedel's battalion on the frontier seems to have remained of neces- 
sity in service until relieved by other local levies in March, and by Colonel 
Hazen's regiment in May, 1779. 

General Bayley writes Bedel, March 16, 1779: "Agreeable to 
your Letter the committee met at Dresden, Capt Morey is arrived with a 
Party to relieve your Guards." " 20 men was ordered with Capt. Morey, 
and 30 are ready from Lebanon and Colo Olcott." (17 State Papers, 
320, 321.) 

It may, perhaps, be a reasonable inference from the facts now de- 
veloped in the history of that period that General Washington was not 
in sympathy with the plans for another invasion of Canada. It would 
appear also that their abandonment was contemporary with the downfall 
of the so-called " Conway Cabal." 

At this time (1778) the union of seventeen towns (including Dres- 
den), all of them except Cornish being in Grafton county, with the towns 
west of the river, had been apparently effected, and Colonel Morey and 
Colonel Bedel were now members of the Vermont legislature. This 
movement was strenuously antagonized by the Bennington and the Exeter 
state governments, and this first so-called union soon collapsed. 

It was, of course, inevitable that these political considerations should 
disadvantageously affect the military status of Colonel Bedel and his 
regiment in the relations which would necessarily exist with these two 
state governments. {Town and College in the Revolution, History of 
Hanover and D. C, by Frederick Chase, p. 390 et seq., 469.) 

It was proposed, in the spring of 1779, to have the scattered detach- 
ments of Whitcomb's rangers collected and stationed at Haverhill for the 
defense of that region. This was presumably not accomplished, as 
Hazen's continentals, consisting of 17 companies, several of them being 
constituted of French-Canadians who had enlisted in Canada with him 
and remained in his command, a total of between 500 and 600 officers 
and men, according to the rolls of the regiment as made up in the fall of 
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1778, were ordered to the Lower Coos. (18 State Papers, 911-916.) 
They arrived here about the first of May, 1779, and remained until Sep- 
tember. (17 State Papers, 292-309, 331.) 

" After the departure of Hazen's regiment the frontiers were 
guarded by the regiment of Colonel Moses Nichols for a short time, when 
that, too, was withdrawn to West Point, and the people were left to take 
care of themselves as best they might under the command of Major Ben- 
jamin Whitcomb." (Potter, Mil. Hist. N. H., 366; 8 State Papers, 
869, 872; Chase, Hist. Hanover, 402). 

Meanwhile, in the same year, the state had provided a company 
of scouts, 5 men, under Captain Jonah Chapman of Campton, for service 
in the Upper Coos. These men were on duty from July 1 5 to October 
I. The inhabitants of the three towns of Lancaster, Northumberland, 
and Stratford organized as a municipal group, certainly this year and 
perhaps in other years. They chose a committee of safety for 1779 ^^^ 
provided for a local military organization for the defense of these settle- 
ments, then the most northerly in the state. (13 State Papers, 474, 475 ; 
15 Id., 705; Fergusson, Hist. Cods County, 86, 87; Hist, of Lancaster, 
83.) Nathan Caswell, formerly and afterwards of Apthorp (now Little- 
ton) , was made captain of this organization of the settlers. 

In June of this year a party of Indians with a French-Canadian leader 
had raided Stratford, taking away considerable plunder and two pris- 
oners. This affair of course served to intensify the sense of insecurity 
which prevailed in that season in the north country. {Hist, of Lancaster, 
82.) 

In January, 1780, a convention of towns on both sides of the river 
in the vicinity of Hanover and Norwich voted to enlist or detach a regi- 
ment of 500 minute men, David Woodward to be colonel, and two com- 
panies of scouts, each of 61 men, one of the companies being commanded 
by Timothy Bush. The proportion of Morey's regiment for the minute 
men was 130 and of the scouts 36. 

This activity is thus explained: 

" In January, 1780, information was received that the Indians were 
preparing to make a descent during the winter. There was a general 
apprehension of an attack, not only on account of the defenceless state 
of the frontier, but also from an idea that the Indians were especially 
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exasperated against New Hampshire because of the havoc made among 
the Six Nations the preceding autumn by the New Hampshire troops 
under the New Hampshire general, Sullivan." {History of Hanover, 
Chase, p. 402.) 

Lieutenant James Ladd of Haverhill served with a detachment, in 
connection with Captain Lovewell of Vermont, in January, February, 
March, and April, 1780. Captain Joseph Hutchins of Haverhill, later 
in the same year, had command of a company of rangers consisting of 52 
men. (Potter, MiL Hist. N. H., Part 2, p. 395.) 

Captain Peter Kimball of Boscawen and Captain Thomas Nichols 
of Antrim were in command of companies of rangers at Coos, raised in 
February and discharged in April, 1780. (16 State Papers, 215.) 

Samuel Paine of Lebanon was captain of a company of 32 officers 
and men serving six months from June 18, 1780, and, according to a 
memorandum in the pay-roll, at the Upper Coos. (16 State Papers, 
178, 179.) 

The house of representatives by vote of June 22, 1780, authorized 
the raising of 120 men to be sent to the western frontier of the state to 
reinforce Major Whitcomb. 

One company was commanded by Ephraim Stone of Westmoreland, 
45 officers and men, enlisted in July for six months. Captain Samuel 
Runels of Durham commanded another company of 37 officers and men, 
raised for six months' service by the same authority and for the same 
purpose. (16 State Papers, 166, 167, 168, 169, 215.) 

It is not improbable that the companies of Hutchins, Stone, and 
Runels were constituted out of the 120 men raised under the authority 
above mentioned. 

Another and later company was engaged in the same service under 
Lieutenant John Adams of Moultonborough. It was raised In October 
and discharged in November, 1780. (16 State Papers, 215.) 

Whitcomb's corps, sometime previous to this year, had been made a 
part of the continental establishment. Its personal constituents for 1780 
are given in 16 N. H. State Papers, 170, 171. 

In 1 78 1 several raids occurred and were the occasion of extraordi- 
nary alarm in the Upper and Lower Coos. One of these incursions 
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reached Dartmouth (now Jefferson), and Joseph Whipple, then the most 
prominent resident of that region, narrowly escaped capture on his own 
plantation. 

In June of this year a part of a company under Lieutenant Peter 
Stems was raised at Plymouth by Colonel Webster and forwarded to 
these frontiers. (Potter, Mil. Hist. N. H., Part 2, p. 395.) 

Aroused by the audacity of the Dartmouth raid the state authorities 
forwarded a company under command of Jacob Smith of Sandwich, 49 
officers and men, for the defense of the " northern frontiers." These 
men served from August 29 to November 6, 1781. (Potter, Mil. Hist. 
N. H., Part 2, p. 396.) 

Sergeant James Ladd of Haverhill had a scout of eleven men on the 
western frontiers from January 28 to April i, 1782, operating from 
Haverhill. (16 State Papers, 293.) 

Sergeant James Blake's party " for the defense of the Upper Coos," 
consisted of 1 1 men, and was in that service 1 1 months and 1 8 days from 
April 13, 1782. (16 State Papers, 288.) 

At the Lower Coos two companies were on duty the same season. 
One was commanded by Captain Ebenezer Webster of Salisbury, the 
father of the statesman and a veteran of Bunker Hill and Bennington, 
67 officers and men, in service from April i to November at Haverhill 
and vicinity (16 State Papers, 295), and the other, a party of 13 men 
under Captain Jonathan Smith of Surry, on duty in the same region from 
July 4 to September 30. (16 State Papers, 298.) 

The Conway and Androscoggin scouting companies have not been 
particularly mentioned in this narrative, but they were valuable auxiliaries 
to the defense of northern New Hampshire by their operations on the 
passable approaches to the Upper Coos from the eastern side of the 
mountain and lake region. 

There were many special alarms in respect to which the militia were 
called out or volunteered in this section, or that of other sections came 
to the relief of this, of which a detailed account has not been attempted 
in this narrative. The capture of Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson at 
Peacham and the Royalton affair, as to which the storm centers were in 
the vicinity of the last-named town and along the valley of the Connecticut 
to Newbury, are examples of these episodes. {History of Hanover, 410- 
421 ; History of Newbury, Ft., passim.) 
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Whitcomb*s corps of rangers was largely recruited from the Connec- 
ticut valley. It is probable that they had at several periods important 
part in the defense of the frontiers of northeastern Vermont and north- 
western New Hampshire. These men were led with superior skill and 
audacity, and performed valuable service of the same kind as that for 
which Rogers's men were famous in the French and Indian war. 

A memoir of Major Benjamin Whitcomb and an account of his corps 
is in preparation by George F. Morris, Esq., of Lisbon, at which place 
that officer resided after the war, and will afford a valuable additional 
chapter of Revolutionary history as respects a special line of operations 
in the general field, as well as new light on important military events and 
movements on the frontiers of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

It is difficult at this day to determine what other influences, besides 
those exerted in the ordinary military way, and as such made the subject 
of historical record, served to protect this region in the Revolutionary 
period. The temporizing policy of some of the Vermont leaders, which 
has been disclosed to some extent in the so-called '' Haldimand Corre- 
spondence" (Records of Vermont, 2 Gov. and Council, pp. 398-485), 
may have had the result of madifying or postponing the prosecution of 
guerrilla warfare in Vermont and western New Hampshire by staying 
the encouragement and initiative of such operations on the part of those 
in authority in Canada. It is also believed that the influence of President 
Eleazer Wheelock of Dartmouth college with Joseph Brant, the famous 
Mohawk Indian leader and once a pupil of Dr. Wheelock, was another 
important factor affecting the attitude of the Indians in a favorable way 
towards the inhabitants of the Connecticut villey. (Wells, Hist, of New- 
bury, Ft., 104.) 

This well-informed writer well says (p. 97) that "people in these 
days who suppose that the Revolutionary war ended with the surrender 
of Comwallis in October, 178 1, will be surprised to know that at no 
period in the war did the patriot cause seem more hopeless to the people 
in Coos, or their own situation more dangerous, than in the two years 
mentioned" [i. e., the two years succeeding that event]. 

It may also be suggested in passing that the divided allegiance that 
existed during the entire period of the war among the people of the 
Lower Coos between the governments of Vermont and New Hampshire 
could hardly be otherwise than detrimental to almost any plan of cam- 
paign against the common enemy. 
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As the Stress of war moved to the west and south the Loyalist ele- 
ments became more active and aggressive in the east. Between 1779 
and 1783 Vermont was seriously harassed, and the people of western 
New Hampshire were kept in a state of constant alarm by these ma- 
rauders. At this time Rogers and Pritchard were making their mis- 
chievous and not infrequently destructive incursions on the Vermont side 
of the valley of the Connecticut. Among the more important depreda- 
tions of these and similar bands are to be named the descent upon 
Peacham and the capture of Thomas Johnson, the investment of New- 
bury, including the two unsuccessful attempts to capture General Bayley, 
and the destruction of Royalton. 

The heroic endurance of the frontier farmers all through these eight 
years of doubtful, harassing, and destructive struggle constitutes a monu- 
mental epoch in the history of the achievement of American independence. 

5. In these days far removed from that long, doubtful and heroic 
struggle we often speculate, and invoke the service of theory and imagina- 
tion, as to the spectacle of the " embattled farmers " as they stood in 
formation at Bunker Hill, at Saratoga, and at Yorktown. There is a 
picture, word-painted at the surrender of Burgoyne, which, in vivid and 
inspiring portrayal of the personnel of those victorious columns, is not 
surpassed in graphic eloquence in the literature of the Revolution. It is 
given in a letter by a British officer who was included in Burgoyne's capit- 
ulation, and I cannot forego the opportunity to reproduce it as the best 
contemporary description of the youth and manhood who, trained, dis- 
ciplined, and organized as were our forefathers, the minute-men, at the 
call of Stark, of Sullivan, of Whipple, of Poor, of Weare, and of Lang- 
don, marching with the colors and challenging the hosts of the enemy 
from New Hampshire to Georgia, wrested victory from the greatest 

power in the Old World, and made a republic possible. 

« 

The closing scene of this most memorable campaign is thus described 
by one of the actors in it. He says : 

" About ten o'clock we marched out, according to treaty, with drums 
beating, and the honors of war; but the drums seemed to have lost their 
former inspiriting sounds, and though we beat the ' Grenadiers' March,' 
which, not long before, was so animating, yet now it seemed by its last 
feeble effort as if almost ashamed to be heard on such an occasion. 

" I shall never forget the appearance of the American troops on our 
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marching past them. A dead silence reigned through their numerous 
columns. I must say their decent behavior to us, so greatly fallen, merited 
the utmost praise. . . . Not one of them was uniformly clad. Each 
had on the clothes he wore in the fields, the church, or the tavern; they 
stood, however, like soldiers, well arranged, and with a military air, in 
which there was but little to find fault with. All the muskets had bayo- 
onets, and the sharpshooters had rifles. The men all stood so still that 
we were filled with wonder. Not one of them made a single motion as if 
he would speak with his neighbor. Nay, more, all the lads that stood 
there in rank and file kind nature had formed so trim, so slender, so 
nervous that it was a pleasure to look at them, and we were all surprised 
at the sight of such a handsome, well-formed race. The whole nation 
had a natural turn for war and a soldier's life. 

** The generals wore uniforms and belts, which designated their 
rank, but most of the colonels were in their ordinary clothes, with a musket 
and bayonet in hand, and a cartridge-box or powder-horn slung over the 
shoulder. There were regular regiments, which, for want of time or 
cloth, were not yet equipped in uniform. These had standards, with 
various emblems and mottoes, some of which had a very satirical meaning 
for us." {^^ Burgoyne^s Invasion of 1777 T by Samuel Adams Drake, 
PP- 137-138.) 

ADDRESS 

At the close of the French and Indian war the military system of the 
province of New Hampshire was in a state of marked efficiency. It was 
definitely established by law. The several organizations were well 
equipped and well officered. Nearly all of them were numerically strong, 
and geographically distributed with judicious reference to considerations 
of organization, instruction, and mobilization. The personnel of the 
militia of that day had the benefit of a traditional spirit, which was de- 
veloped, stimulated, and intensified by the dangers attendant upon actual 
frontier service through generation after generation, for a period of more 
than a hundred years. The hereditary aptitude of the people in military 
enterprise had been well proven by the requirements of many arduous 
campaigns in the long war which was terminated by the peace of 1760,* 
and by which all the French possessions to the northward were acquired. 

^The conquest of Canada was actually completed in 1760, but the formal acquisition of 
this territory by England was determined by the treaty of Paris in 1763. 
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Immediately after this event an overflowing population, seeking new fields 
for settlement, poured into the unoccupied lands in the northern and 
western parts of the province, and over the Connecticut river upon the 
New Hampshire grants. 

By an act of the assembly five counties were erected in 1771, but 
Grafton and Strafford were not organized till 1773. ("History of 
Administration of the Law in Grafton County," Child's Gaz., 32.) 
Contemporaneously with the establishment of a county administration 
of civil affairs, it seems that the militia system was extended over the 
same territory. (Mills and Hicks, British and Am. Reg., 1774.) Two 
additional province regiments were accordingly created, with headquarters 
for the first at Plymouth, and for the second at Haverhill. The field 
officers of the Second Grafton regiment were Hon. John Hurd of Haver- 
hill, colonel, Asa Porter, Esq., of Haverhill, lieutenant-colonel, and Wil- 
liam Simpson, Esq., of Orford, major. For the first regiment, Hon. 
John Fenton was colonel, David Hobart, lieutenant-colonel, and Jonathan 
M. Sewall, major. Colonel Hurd, then holding the offices of chief 
justice of the court of common pleas, receiver of quit-rents, country treas- 
urer, and register of deeds, was the most prominent citizen of the Coos 
country. (Biography, by William F. Whitcher, Grafton and Coos Bar 
Asso. Proceedings, 1888, vol. i, p. 467; Proceedings N. H. Society of 
Colonial Wars, 1902.) At this time regiments for military purposes 
were territorial designations. Fenton's regiment embraced approxi- 
mately that part of the county which is now known as the eastern judicial 
district, and was numbered eleven; and Hurd's occupied the remainder. 
Hurd's regiment at this time was numbered twelve, and was so designated 
on the official records afterwards, while it was under the command of 
Morcy and Johnston. (8 Province and State Papers, 834, 972 ; 16 State 
Papers, 924.) 

In 1774 another regiment was constituted of the towns of Hanover, 
Lebanon, Lyme, Orford, Cornish, and Plainsfield, with Samuel Gilbert 
of Lyme as colonel. (Chase's Hanover, p. 327.) Probably Lyme 
was not retained in this regiment, as at later dates it appears as a town in 
Morey's regiment. (14 State Papers, 556.) Colonel Gilbert having 
died, Lieutenant-Colonel Jonathan Chase was made colonel by act of the 
assembly August 30, 1775. (Chase's Hanover, 329.) The north regi- 
ment is sometimes mentioned by Colonel Potter as the Sixteenth, but this 
is not in accord with the references to the regiment made in the acts and 
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votes in the assembly and council in the war period, and down to the last 
of the year 1784.* 

There is evidence that a company was organized in the Coos country 
before the county of Grafton was created or a regiment established, and 
that the settlers thus became an organic part of the province militia as 
early as 1768. (Letter, Governor John Wentworth to Timothy Bedel, 
August 5, 1768, manuscript among the Bedel Papers, in custody of New 
Hampshire Historical Society.) 

With the development of the revolutionary movement the status and 
disposition of the militia became an important consideration. The royal 
governor, in the disposal of the civic offices of the county, may not have 
entertained the idea of placing the officers of the two regiments under a 
sense of obligation to himself as representative of the crown, but it hap- 
pened that no one was commissioned as a field officer who did not hold 
one or more civil offices of honor and emolument for the county. Besides 
the bestowal of the five important positions to which Colonel Hurd had 
been assigned, the governor made Colonel Fenton judge of probate and 
clerk of courts, Major Sewall register of probate, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Porter and Lieutenant-Colonel Hobart judges of the court of common 
pleas, and Major Simpson, sheriff. When, however, the governor was 
compelled to abandon the province in 1775, Colonel Fenton alone of all 
those recipients of executive favor cast his fortunes with his chief and at- 
tempted to depart with him. (Biography, by Charles R. Coming, G. ^ 
C. Bar Asso. Proceedings, vol. i, p. 151; Proceedings N. H. Society of 
Colonial Wars, 1901.) He was, however, intercepted by the state au- 
torities, and detained for a considerable period as a state prisoner. 
Colonel Porter was of the same mind but more politic as to taking 
a stand openly against the revolt of the province. Major Simpson 
and Major Sewall took a conservative course and were non-committal. 
Colonel Hurd and Lieutenant-Colonel Hobart espoused the cause of 
independence promptly, openly, and effectively. Hobart was eventually 
made colonel of Fenton's regiment, and Hurd became councilor and 
member of the revolutionary committee of safety for Grafton county. 

The imperative necessity of a reorganization of the militia was 
manifest as soon as all reasonable hope of obtaining a redress of griev- 

'Counsil Records, Mss. VIII, 112; House Journal, Mss. XI, 391, XII, 419; 8 Prov. and State 
Papers, 834, 972; Potter, Mil. Hist. N. H., 3 Adjutant-General's Report, x866, 284; XIV 
State Papers, 558. 
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ances without a final appeal to the arbitrament of war had vanished. 
Among the field officers, all having been appointed by the royal governor, 
a certain element, as might have been expected, remained in sympathy 
with the mother country, lukewarm to the cause of independence, or in 
doubt as to the expediency of the movement. The last recorded session 
of the old assembly is on July i8, the governor having retired to the fort 
July. 1 1. The Fourth Provincial (Revolutionary) Congress had, after the 
final dissolution of the last (royal) province assembly, an open field as the 
only representative body exercising legislative powers in the province. 
Colonel Hurd was a member in attendance at the July session. This 
body, by vote on the 24th of August, 1775, ^^ very day on which Gov- 
ernor Wentworth sailed for Boston on the Scarborough, reorganized the 
regiments with strict reference to the exigency by which the common- 
wealth was confronted. Timothy Bedel and Israel Morey, as well as 
Colonel Hurd, were influential Grafton county members of this congress. 
Morey was of Orford, and was made colonel of Kurd's regiment, 
with Charles Johnston of Haverhill as lieutenant-colonel, Jonathan Child 
of Lyme as first major and Jonathan Hale of Haverhill as second major. 
(7 Province Papers, 578.) Colonel Morey was an energetic officer 
and a conspicuous citizen during the entire war period. Besides the 
organization and command of his regiment, constant attention to the 
defense of the frontier which it occupied, and compliance with the calls 
upon his territory for oft-repeated levies of men and material for opera- 
tions abroad, he acted as one of the chief executives of the commissary 
department in the Connecticut Valley. The records are fragmentary 
and incomplete, but the following abstract will indicate something of the 
importance of this regiment in contributions for various lines of service in 
the course of the long conflict: 

In 1776 the assembly voted to raise 2000 men *' for the service,'* of 
which the Sixteenth (Twelfth) regiment. Colonel Israel Morey of Or- 
ford, was to furnish forty-three. (14 State Papers, 256.) 

Men raised to fill up the three continental regiments, March, 1777 
(total 2063). 

Colonel Israel Morey's regiment, forty-three. (14 State Papers, 
5S9-) 

Apportionment of men to be raised for service in Rhode Island, 
1779 (total 280.) 
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Colonel Morey's regiment, six. (15 State Papers, 655.) 

June 16, 1780, the legislature passed an act ordering 600 men to be 
raised to recruit the three regiments in the continental army from this 
State; of these 

Colonel Morey's regiment, sixteen. (16 State Papers, 58.) 

In the latter part of June, 1780, the legislature voted to raise 945 
men for a termi of three months, to reinforce the army at West Point; 
of these 

Colonel Morey's regiment, two officers and twenty-six privates. (16 
State Papers, 104.) 

June 22, 1780, the house of representatives voted to raise 120 men 
to be sent to the " western frontiers of this State " to reinforce Major 
Benjamin Whitcomb. These men were to serve six months; of these 

Colonel Morey's regiment, five. (16 State Papers, 166.) 

" In October, 1780, great alarm was occasioned by the destruction of 
Royalton, Vt., and from a report that 4000 British troops had crossed 
Lake Champlain with the intention of proceeding to Connecticut River. 
At this time Mr. [Absalom] Peters marched at the head of six com- 
panies from the northern part of New Hampshire to Newbury, Vt., the 
place designated for their rendezvous, and on his arrival was appointed 
aid to Major-General Bayley, which office he sustained until the close of 
the war." (3 Coll. N. H. Hist. Society, 245.) 

April 5, 1 78 1, the house of representatives voted to raise two com- 
panies to consist of sixty-five men each, to rendezvous at Haverhill by 
the ist of June, and to be under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles Johnston. It was subsequently voted not to send them so early ; 
but on the 30th of June a vote passed requiring them to be raised and 
forwarded immediately. The men were to be raised from the militia 
regiments commanded by Colonels Ellis of Keene, Chase of Cornish, 
Morey of Orford, Webster of Plymouth, and "the regiment of the 
late Colonel Bellows" of Walpole, and were to serve six months. (16 
State Papers, 249.) 

From Vermont records it appears that, in a call for 1500 men 
for the defense of the northern frontier against the common enemy in 
1 78 1, 310 men were apportioned to the regiments on the east side of the 
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river, two oflSiccrs and forty-three non-commissioned oflSicers and privates 
being required from Morey's regiment. (2 Records of Governor and 
Council of Vermont, p. 87.) 

Other calls of a like character, of which no record has been pre- 
served, would undoubtedly enlarge the account to the credit of Morey's 
regiment as an important factor in the great struggle. (See also 8 State 
Papers, passim.) 

The local military government of the towns in the lower part of 
Morey's regiment all through the war period, which was also the period 
of their disaffection against the Exeter government, was very largely 
managed through the instrumentality of delegate conventions from the 
towns on both sides of the river. The details of the proceedings of these 
assemblies must be sought in the State Papers and historical collections of 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 

The supreme effort on the part of New Hampshire in behalf of the 
cause of independence was made in 1777. Morey's regiment, on account 
of its location, was naturally subject to urgent calls for the reinforcement 
of the army by which General Burgoyne's forces were invested. David 
Hobart of Plymouth, colonel of the Eleventh regiment of militia, com- 
manded one of the provisional regiments of Stark's brigade at Benning- 
ton. His record in that battle was highly commended by General Stark. 
His fame in later years, however, was obscured by the fact that Stark's 
despatches made the name appear to be " Hubbard." Belknap, Barstow, 
and other historians have followed the error. Whiton does mention 
Hobart by either name. He died soon after the war in Haverhill, Mass., 
to which place he had removed. (Potter, Military Hist, of N. H., p. 
320; Farmer's Belknap, p. 374; Barstow's N. H., p. 257.) 

The roll of the men of Stark's brigade, compiled by Colonel George 
C. Gilmore, 1891, in which the residence of each individual is given by 
towns, credits Morey's regiment with a contribution of 50 men. Nearly 
or quite all of this contingent served in the regiment commanded by 
Colonel Hobart. Davenport Phelps of Lyme was quartermaster on the 
regimental staff. Charles Johnston of Haverhill was Hobart's lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and Johnston's dramatic valor is still a conspicuous feature of 
the story of the battle. (15 State Papers, 142; 15 Granite Monthly, p. 
85, biography of Charles Johnston by J. Q. Bittinger.) 
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Colonel Hurd writes from Haverhill, under date of September 30, 
1777, to the committee of safety as follows: 

" I congratulate with you on the success of our army to the North- 
ward & the glorious prospect there now appears of destroying the whole 
Force of our Enemys both North & South, & compleating the business of 
this campaign ; if the people do but continue their spirit & exertions. 'Tis 
rather unluckey tho' that General Stark's Brigade is so soon broke up, 
w^*^ has struck a panic into the Enemy they will never recover; — ^more of 
our men this way however are turning out at the earnest request of General 
Bayley from Castleton, & by orders of Col^ Morey, who I hear was going 
off himself. I am extremely chagrined that my infirm Limbs will not 
permit me to share the Toils & dangers of the field with my countrymen. 
I have spared two of my family & and sent them off with horses and pro- 
visions for near a month;— one of them, my son Jacob, tho' hardly of age 
sufficient, but a well grown lad of good heart & disposition, to supply his 
father's place." (8 State Papers, 700.) 

No account is here taken of the so-called Ticonderoga alarms in the 
early part of 1777, to which due response was undoubtedly made by the 
men of Morey's regiment for the brief terms which characterized those 
somewhat desultory movements. 

General Jacob Bayley forwarded the following letter to Colonel 
Morey, dated September 22, 1777: 

" S'' — Success attend us as yet, in part we have cut off their Com- 
munication — ^we have taken Tic. side except the old fort hope soon to 
hav^ all Lake George — ^Taken about 500 Prisoners we want help much 
our Divition is only 1500 men General Lincoln's gone to Join General 
Gates you and all the melitia Eastward must turn out with Horses and 
one months Provitions which will I hope put an end to the dispute this way. 
Gen**^ Arnold fought a battle two days ago on the Left of Gen**^ Gates 
great numbers fell on both sides he took 250 Prisoners and three field 
peaces and the field — Pray turn out — ." (17 State Papers, 136.) 

Writing from Cornish, October i, 1777, Colonel Morey makes the 
following report to General Jonathan Chase : 

** Sir — ^This is to inform you that I have collected what men I could 
out of my Regiment (in so short a time) I marched them as far as this 
place hoping to find you at home — ^but as you was gone forward & as I 
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have rec<J new orders from the Court of this state thro' the Hands of 
Brigadeer Gen^ Whipple to exert myself to the utmost & send all the 
Militia that can possibly turn out, I concluded to turn back & raise 
another Company & send forward as soon as possible — Cap* Chandler 
commands the men which I have sent forward — I have directed him to 
put himself under your command — ^my Adjutant Simeon Goodwin is 
gone forward & will serve if needed & he is a Man that may be relied on 
for his punctuality & fidelity — Gen^ Bayley will show you what further 
I have wrote respecting the men and soforth — I send my son Israel with 
the Men he is to wait on Capt Hayward when he comes — .'* 

By reference to the rolls in 15 State Papers, 379, 383, 385, we are 
able to identify the volunteers from Morey's regiment, to whom the 
colonel refers. 

The ohcers of Morey's regiment with this battalion at the outset 
were Major Jonathan Child of Lyme, Adjutant Simeon Goodwin of 
Haverhill, Chaplain Obediah Noble, formerly of Orange, Captain Jona- 
than Chandler of Piermont, Lieutenant Jonathan Derby of Orford, En- 
sign James English of Lyme, Captain Joshua Hayward (or Howard) of 
Haverhill, and Lieutenant Thomas Hibbard of Haverhill, Major Child 
and Surgeon Frederick Obrey appear to have served in General Lin- 
coln's command. (15 State Papers, 366.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Webster of Hobart's Plymouth regiment accom- 
panied this contingent with a company of 24 officers and men from that 
regiment under Captain John Willoughby. (15 State Papers, 381, 
385.) 

There were 30 men in Captain Chandler's company, and 36 in that 
of Captain Howard, besides the three officers of the field and staff. The 
detachment served under Colonel Chase. The rolls of Chase's men 
give the number in this particular service as 142. Chandler's contingent 
and Willoughby's company gave Colonel Chase a regiment of 235 men. 

Albert S. Batchellor. 

Littleton, N. H. 

{To be continued) 



WHERE THE STARS AND STRIPES WERE FIRST SHOWN 

IN BATTLE 

WHEN the British squadron of two hundred and sixty ships left 
New York on the seventeenth of July, 1777, there was much 
conjecture on the part of the Americans as to its destination. It 
was presumed that the objective point was Philadelphia, but when 
the fleet sailed by the mouth of the Delaware Bay, the uncertainty was 
increased. Washington and several of his closest advisers thought that 
Howe was bound for Charleston, while others thought that his designs 
were ultimately against New England, notwithstanding his eccentric move- 
ments. During this uncertainty Greene wrote " his is a curious campaign ; 
in the Spring we [the Southern army] had the enemy about our ears 
every hour; the Northern army could neither see nor hear any enemy, 
now they have got the enemy about their heads and we have lost ours, 
compelled to wander about the country like Arabs in search of them." 

On August 22nd, the fleet was reported high up Chesapeake Bay, 
and on the 25th it anchored and the troops were landed on Elk Neck 
nearly opposite Court House Point; 16,000 infantry and 1,000 artillery, 
making a total of 17,000 men. The most carefully written description 
of this expedition of which I know, is contained in the journal which has 
been preserved of Captain John Montresor, Howe's Chief of Engineers. 
He says: 

Sunday 25th, This day August 25th, 1777, landed at head of 
Elk. This morning at half-past nine the Van of the fleet, came to an 
anchor opposite Cecil Court House and Elk Ferry, and in half an 
hour the Flat Bottomed Boats made good their landing at the Ferry 
House called Elk Ferry in the Province of Maryland, the rebels con- 
sisting only of four companies militia under a Colonel Rumsey fled 
without firing a shot. The troops hutted with Rails and Indian Com 
stalks, no baggage or camp equipage admitted. Came on about ten 
this night a heavy storm of rain, lightning and thunder. The wind 
being Southerly brought up the Fleet a short time after the landing. 

Reprinted from papers of the Historical Society of Delaware. 

306 
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The Army surprisingly healthy after so long a voyage and in such a 
climate — the return of the sick are about four to each Battalion, 
very little stock collected, and imperfect accounts of the situation 
of the enemy. Inhabitants in numbers and well dressed at Cecil 
Court House Point. Troops landed with sixty rounds per man. 

26th, No motion, — ^no inhabitants — ^having deserted their houses 
and drove off their stock. Orders this evening for the troops to 
march to-morrow morning at three o'clock. A very heavy storm 
all this night of thunder, lightning and rain at North East. The 
shoalness of the Elk convinced the Rebels that our fleet would never 
navigate it, but through the great abilities of our naval officers it was 
happily effected although the bottom was muddy and the ships on it 
were cutting channels through it for each other. 

27th, The storm continuing most of the morning the order for 
marching was countermanded. Our Galley up the Elk fired at a boat 
that had taken one of ours. No inhabitants as yet came in. A man- 
o'-war's boat and midshipmen taken by the Rebels, the men being on 
East shore for milk, etc. The Galley fired but could not recover 
them. This night cold. The Guards only alone had sixteen thousand 
cartridges damaged by the storm. 

On August 22nd, information reached the American Army, then 
encamped in Neshaminy, in Warwick Township, Bucks County, about 
twenty miles north of Philadelphia, of the arrival of the British fleet in 
the Chesapeake. Orders were issued for the army to proceed at once to 
Chester. On the morning of the 23rd, the army moved down the old 
York Road, and reached Germantown, where they encamped for the 
night. The next day the army marched through Philadelphia with Wash- 
ington at its head, he having given express orders that the men should be 
drawn out in long array, in order to impress the populace with its size 
and importance. That day the army advanced as far as Darby, and the 
next day continued its march through Chester and Naaman's Creek to 
Wilmington. On reaching Wilmington, Washington took up his head- 
quarters on Quaker Hill, in a house which for many years afterwards 
stood on the west side of West street, midway between Third and Fourth 
streets. The army encamped on the high ground lying north of the 
present Delaware Avenue, between Harrison and Clayton streets. Wash- 
ington continued his headquarters at Wilmington until the 9th of Septem- 
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bcr, the army in the meantime having taken post on the north side of 
White Clay Creek and on the cast side of the Red Clay Creek in the 
immediate vicinity of Stanton and Kiamensi, with pickets out as far as 
Christiana Bridge. The following letters were sent by Washington while 
his headquarters were in Wilmington : 

Wilmington, 6 p. M., August 25, 1777. (To President of 
Congress.) Greene's and Stephen's divisions are within a few miles 
of this place. I shall order them to march immediately here. I do 
not know what number of militia of this state is yet collected, but I 
am told they turn out with great alacrity. I propose to view the 
grounds towards the enemy in the morning. I am yet a stranger to 
them. 

Wilmington, 6 p. M., August 25, 1777. (To General Arm- 
strong.) I have just received information that the enemy began to 
land this morning about six miles below the head of Elk opposite to 
Cecil Court House. I desire you to send off every man of the militia 
under your command, that is properly armed, as quick as possible. 

Wilmington, 27th of August. (To President of Congress.) 
I this morning returned from Head of Elk which I left last night. 
In respect to the enemy I have nothing new to communicate. They 
remain where they debarked first. I could not find out from inquiry 
what number is landed nor form an estimate from the distant view 
I had from their encampment. But few tents were to be seen from 
Iron Hill and Grey's Hill, which are the only eminences about Elk. 

Wilmington, 29th of August. (To President of Congress.) 
On my return to this place last evening from White Clay Creek, I 
was honored with yours of the 27th. The enemy advanced a part 
of their army yesterday to Grey's Hill about two miles on this side 
of Elk; whether they intend to take post there or to cover while they 
remove what stores they found in the town, I cannot yet determine. 

Wilmington, August 30. (To President of Congress.) Since I 
had the honor of addressing you yesterday, nothing of importance 
has occurred, and the enemy remain as they were. I was recon- 
noitering the country and different roads all yesterday and am now 
setting out on the same business again. 

Sensible of the advantages of light troops I have formed a corps 
under the command of a Brigadier by drafting a hundred men from 
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each brigade which is to be constantly near the enemy and to give 
them every possible annoyance. 

Wilmington, 8 p. M., 3 of Sept., 1777. (To President of Con- 
gress.) This morning the enemy came out with a considerable force 
and three pieces of artillery against our light advanced corps and 
after some pretty smart skirmishing obliged them to retreat being 
far superior in numbers, and without cannon. The loss on either 
side is not yet ascertained, ours, though not exactly known, is not very 
considerable ; theirs, we have reason to believe, was much greater as 
some of our parties composed of expert marksmen had opportunity 
of giving them several close, well directed fires, more particularly 
in one instance, when a body of riflemen formed a kind of ambuscade. 
They advanced about two miles this side of Iron Hill and then with- 
drew to that place, leaving a picket at Cooch's Mill about a mile in 
front. Our parties now lie at White Clay Creek, except the ad- 
vanced pickets which are at Christiana Bridge. On Monday a large 
detachment of the enemy landed at Cecil Court House and this morn- 
ing I had advice of their having advanced on the New Castle Road 
as far as Carson's tavern. Parties of horse were sent out to recon- 
noiter them which went three miles beyond the Red Lion, but could 
neither see nor hear of them, whence I conjecture they filed off by 
a road to their left and fell in with their main body. The design of 
their movement this morning seems to have been to disperse our light 
troops, who had been troublesome to them, and to gain possession of 
Iron Hill ; to establish a post there most probably for covering their 
retreat in case of accidents. 

Wilmington, September 7 (To General Heath.) Since Gen- 
eral Howe's debarkation in Elk River he has moved on about seven 
miles; his main body now lies at Iron Hill, and ours near a village 
called Newport. In this position the armies are from eight to ten 
miles apart. It is yet very uncertain what General Howe's plan of 
operation will be. 

September 9. (To Congress.) The enemy advanced yesterday 
with a seeming intention of attacking us upon our post near Newport. 
We waited for them the whole day; but they halted in the evening 
at a place called Milltown, about two miles from us. Upon recon- 
noitering their situation, it appeared probable that they only meant 
to amuse us in front while their real intent was to march by our right. 
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and, by suddenly passing the Brandywine and gaining the heights 
upon the North side of that river get between us and Philadelphia, 
and cut us off from that city. To prevent this, it was judged ex- 
pedient to change our position immediately. The army accordingly 
marched at two o'clock this morning and will take post this evening 
upon high ground near Chadd's Ford. 

The following items from the Journal of Lieutenant James Mc- 
Michael of the Pennsylvania Line show the movements of the American 
army after its arrival in Delaware : 

August 26. At 4 A. M. We marched from our encampment 
to Brandywine Bridge, near Wilmington, when turning N. N. W., 
we proceeded a few miles and encamped near the East bank of the 
creek. Here I was ordered on Court Martial duty. Here we also 
learned, that the enemy had landed and were encamped at Iron Hill. 

August 27. Received orders this evening to march next day to 
White Clay Creek. 

August 28. We marched from our encampment at 4 A. M., and 
proceeded through Wilmington, Newport and Rising Sun (Cecil 
county, Maryland) encamped in White Clay Creek Hundred, where 
we learned the enemy were near Newark and had driven in the militia. 
Here we lay under arms, without tents or blankets, the wagons were 
left in the rear. A detachment of 150 men were sent out from 
Weedon's brigade to observe the movements of the enemy. We 
expect a general attack to-morrow. 

August 29, At 3 A. M., we marched from White Clay Creek 
proceeded N. E. a few miles up the Lancaster road, then turning 
marched to the heights of Newport, on Red Clay Creek, where we 
took post. Our scouting party returned with fourteen regulars, 
prisoners. They gave us to understand that their army was not ad- 
vancing, but that they intended shortly to attempt the conquest of 
Philadelphia. Our encampment here was exceedingly beautiful, 
and being chiefly surrounded by Whig inhabitants, was to us very 
agreeable. 

September 2. An express arrived at 6 A. M. with the news that 
the enemy were advancing. We struck tents and marched to an ad- 
vantageous height at the intersection of the roads leading to New- 
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port and Wilmington, and remained under arms to 3 p. M., when we 
learned that the enemy had advanced to the heights near Christiana 
Bridge and halted. Orders were issued to cook our provisions and 
to be ready to march at a moment's notice. 

September 6. This morning I was sent out to reconnoitcr. 
Proceeded to Newport, thence to Artillery Park, and afterwards 
reached our advanced detachment, where I was informed that in the 
late skirmish three of our regiment were killed and one wounded. At 
evening returned to camp. 

September 7. Agreeably to general orders of the day, the 
oflBiccrs' chests and heavy baggage were sent over* Brandywine and 
everything prepared for the expected attack to-morrow. 

September 8. At 3 A. M. the General was beat and all tents 
struck. All the regiments were paraded, the men properly formed 
with an officer at the head of every platoon, and after wheeling to 
the right, we remained under arms until nine o'clock. Then the 
alarm guns were fired and the whole army drawn up in line of battle, 
on the east side of Red Clay Creek, with General Greene's division 
to the right. Here we remained for some time, when General 
Weedon's brigade (of which my regiment was a part) was detached 
to the front to bring on the attack. We crossed the Creek and 
marched about a league to an eminence near Mr. Mecannon's meet- 
ing house, and there awaited the approach of the enemy, who were 
within a half a mile of us. They, however, encamped, which 
occasioned us to remain under arms all night, the sentries keeping up 
a constant fire. One of our officers on picket deserted his post and 
was immediately arrested. 

September 9. At 4 A. M. we received marching orders and 
proceeded E. N. E. to the Crooked Billet, on the great road 
from Wilmington to Lancaster; thence through Kennett Township, 
Chester County, crossed the Brandywine and turning S. E. encamped 
in the township of Birmingham, being extremely fatigued for want 
of rest and by severe marching." 

I have come across an interesting description of the location of the 
American army while it was in Delaware, written by Daniel Byrnes of 
Doylestown, Pa., in 1842. Daniel was a son of Caleb Byrnes, who about 
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1773 became one of the owners of the Red Clay Creek Mill near Stanton, 
and the story had evidently been handed down from father to son, the 
father having lived at the mill during the encampment. 

** Soon after father and mother settled at this place there came 
some trying times. A few days previous to the Battle of Brandy- 
wine, General Washington, with all his American army, were camped 
on the rising ground before our door and round to White Clay Creek 
Bridge and farther westward ; the cannon were placed on this rise of 
ground for half a mile as thick as they could stand. General Wash- 
ington's headquarters was at Wm. Marshall's about the center of his 
army (which is near the present Meeting House in Stanton.) The 
British army had landed below Elkton and was coming up the post 
road towards Christiana bridge, and was hourly expected to appear 
in front of the American army, about a mile and a half distant from 
them. Uncle Daniel's home and mill were right on the road about 
three quarters of a mile south of the American army, what a situation 
his and father's family were in, at this juncture the battle was expected 
to commence every hour. The officers requested father to remove 
the family, for they said the house would be shot down or be torn 
to pieces with the cannon balls. Many families removed their goods 
up some miles into the country. Uncle Daniel and our family re- 
mained, and I have heard my mother say that she intended when the 
battle began to take us children down into the cellar under a large 
arch which was under the chimney. When the British army arrived 
at Christiana Bridge three miles south of us, they left the road 
and went north, intending to go around the American army six miles 
above. Information was soon given to General Washington of this, 
and next morning by daylight the whole American army was gone; 
they took the road by the Brandywine Springs and arrived at Chadd's 
Ford before the British, where a battle took place and we will leave 
them." 

Another interesting episode that touches this period, I learned of 
some years ago in looking up the data for a biographical sketch of the 
Rev. Thomas Read, one of the early pastors at the Old Drawyer's Meet- 
ing House, near Odessa. It is as follows: "On the 25th of August, 
1777, the British army embarked at Elk Ferry. General Washington 
was encamped near Stanton, about six miles below Wilmington. A smart 
skirmish at Cooch's Bridge between the outposts, and within five miles 
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of Washington's encampment, gave the first intimation of the danger- 
ous proximity of the enemy. To give battle in such a position with 
our raw troops against disciplined veterans, would prove ruinous; 
to retreat by the high road, with a well appointed and regular army 
hanging on the rear, might prove more disastrous than a pitched battle. 
Every precaution therefore was made for departure, but how to retreat 
was the great question and demanded a speedy solution. The geographi- 
cal information of the neighbors did not extend beyond the limits of the 
contiguous farms, and the roads to the nearest markets ; and no informa- 
tion could be obtained. Between eleven and twelve o'clock at night a 
council of war was called, and while the greatest anxiety prevailed, Colonel 
Duff, an officer then acting as one of Washington's staff, entered the room 
and exclaimed: " I know the man that can extricate us." ** Mount and 
bring him without a moment's delay," was the order, and immediately 
the Colonel was on his way to execute it. After traveling five miles, he 
reached the house of Mr. Read at twelve o'clock at night, roused him 
from his bed, and in ten minutes his horse was at the door and he in 
the saddle, and both under whip and spur for the camp. In half an 
hour they had gone over the whole distance, notwithstanding an exceed- 
ingly bad road, and Mr. Read was introduced to Washington in his tent. 
He mapped out for the General, within a small space, the whole adja- 
cent country, and all the cross and by-roads accurately marked, and by 
this means the General effected a safe retreat to the Brandywine." 

Historians have given but little attention to the engagement that 
took place at Cooch's Bridge, September 3d, 1777, due largely to the 
fact that the important engagement at Brandywine occurred only a week 
later, and the participants in the engagement in this place either failed 
to record in detail the occurrences of the day or else such recorded occur- 
rences have been lost or mislaid and up to this time do not seem to have 
seen the light of day. Captain Montresor, whom I have quoted before 
gives the following account in his journal: 

" September 3d. Weather fine but cool early. At daybreak 
the whole under march, except two brigades with Major General 
Grant, took the lower road to Christine, by the way of Aikin's 
Tavern, in order to avoid Iron Hill. At this tavern we were to be 
joined by the troops under General Knyphausen, but did not perceive 
them. About a mile beyond the country is close — the woods within 
shot of the road frequently in front and flank and in projecting 
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points towards the road. Here the rebels began to attack us about 
nine o'clock with a continued irregular fire for nearly two miles. 
The body of the rebels consisted of 120 men from each of the six 
brigades, making 720 men of what they call their regulars, together 
with 1,000 militia and Philadelphia Light Horse, but the 720 men 
who were principally engaged were opposed by the Chasseurs and 
one battalion of Light Infantry only; the other battalion of infantry, 
which was sent to surround the rebels, through some mistake was 
led so far on our right as to find an impassable swamp between them 
and the army, which prevented this little spirited affair becoming so 
decisive. The rebels left about twenty dead, among which was a 
captain of Lord Stirling's Regiment. We had three men killed and 
twenty wounded, amongst which was Lieut. Haldane, Engineer, and 
three more officers. The rebel deserters since come in say they lost 
five Captains. This body of the enemy was commanded by General 
Maxwell. At 2 the whole encamped. Headquarters, Aikin's 
Tavern. Lord Cornwallis' to Cooch's Mill on the little Christiana, 
where the rebels had a post this morning which we drove them from. 
The Guards on Iron Hill, Dunlop * the Hessian Grenadiers, together 
with the British and all the light troops, on the opposite side of the 
creek about one mile. The middle of this day excessive hot. 
Accounts just after this skirmish was over, Lieut.-General Knyphau- 
sen's body (force) had arrived at Aikin's Tavern. This spot is in 
the Welsh Tract we called Penn-Cadder. Lieut.-General Knyp- 
hausen's encampment formed a kind of second line to us; two or 
three shots exchanged in the night. Total of cattle taken and now 
brought in by Lieut.-General. Knyphausen amounts to 509 head of 
homed cattle; 1000 sheep and 100 horses, but not above forty of 
these was fit for draught." 

John Marshall, who at that time was in Washington's army and who 
afterwards became Chief Justice of the United States, gives the following 
account of the battle of Cooch's Bridge in his Life of Washington : 

" Morgan's regiment of riflemen, which had been found par- 
ticularly useful during the incursion into Jersey, had been detached 
to the Northern army, a corps of light infantry was formed of 
nine officers, eight sergeants, and 100 rank and file from each brigade, 

* Probably Count Donop, who was killed at the attack on Fort Mercer on the Delaware Oct. 
21, 1777, is meant. — [Ed.] 
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the command of which was given to General Maxwell, who in the 
course of the last Winter had acquired some reputation as a partisan. 
This corps was advanced to Iron Hill, about three miles in front of 
White Clay Creek, and extending towards Aiken's Tavern. The 
cavalry, consisting of four regiments amounting to about 900 men, 
including persons of every description, were employed principally on 
the lines in watching the enemy, gaining intelligence and picking up 
stragglers. 

The movement intended to be made by General Howe on the 
3d of September was discovered from his previous arrangements; 
and it was recommended by the Commander-in-Chief to General 
Maxwell to post a choice body of men in the night, on an advan- 
tageous part of the road, in order to annoy him on the march. In 
the morning of the 3d, General Grant being left with six battalions 
at the head of Elk, to guard the baggage and preserve a communica- 
tion with the shipping, two divisions under Cornwallis and Knyp- 
hausen moved forward, and formed a junction about Pencader or 
Aiken's Tavern, where they encamped with the right at Pencader, 
and the left extending across the Christiana towards Newark. On 
their way the column under Cornwallis fell in with, and attacked 
Maxwell, who made a short resistance, and then retreated over White 
Clay Creek, with a loss of about forty killed and wounded. The loss 
sustained by the British, as stated in the official letter of Sir William 
Howe, was only three killed and nineteen wounded. The opinion 
of the Americans, corroborated by accounts from the country people, 
ascribe to their arms in this skirmish much more effect." 

As the official dispatches from Washington show, which I have 
quoted above, the whole country between Wilmington and Elkton was 
thoroughly reconnoitered by himself and his division commanders, among 
the latter being Greene, whose biographer in speaking of the operations 
in this vicinity gives the following incidents : 

** Thus, hastening forward, Washington soon found himself as 
near the enemy as he cared to bring the main body of his forces 
without a more accurate knowledge of their position. Then with 
Greene and Lafayette and their aides he went forward to reconnoiter. 
Grey's Hill and Iron Hill were the only spots in the neighborhood of 
Elkton, high enough to command an extensive view, and from these 
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the American officers looked long and anxiously southeastward, where 
a few tents, with the British flag waving haughtily over them, were 
the only signs of the invader that the eye could detect. How many 
were landed or how soon they would be prepared to push forward 
it was impossible to ascertain. Night came upon the little party as 
they turned their horses' heads homewards and with it a sudden tem- 
pest of wind and rain. Washington sought with his companions the 
shelter of a neighboring farm house. It was a gloomy evening, 
with the black storm without and the crowded little room within, 
clothes drenched with rain, and uppermost in every mind but Wash- 
ington's, the fear that some partisan of the enemy might secretly 
bring him down upon them as he had been brought down upon Lee 
not a year before. But the night passed away without any alarm, 
though sleepless for Greene, and at daybreak they were all in the 
saddle again, glad to feel their horses under them and see an open 
road before them ; and then as he set spurs to his steed, Washington 
frankly avowed that he had made a lucky escape and done an 
imprudent thing." 

Thus have I given you in detail the particulars of the engagement that 
took place on this ground one hundred and twenty-four years ago to-day, 
as th^ same have come down to us in the record of the historian, and 
in the chronicles of the participants and of the neighborhood. "^ 

Our mission to-day is two-fold, first to commemorate the only battle 
fought on Delaware soil, and to celebrate the baptism of the first Ameri- 
can flag as it was borne proudly forth in the forefront of a battle. True 
it is that at the extreme southeastern corner of the State there was a battle 
in the war of 1 8 1 2, when a wanton attack was made by the British upon 
the quaint old settlement at Lewes, but that was a naval engagement 
wherein 

The commander and all his men 
Shot a dog and killed a hen. 

Here by the banks of the placid head waters of the Christiana 
a veritable battle was fought, and while its importance has been over- 
shadowed by the magnitude of the Battle of Brandywine, which followed 
so closely afterwards, yet here was a contest that deserves to be remem- 
bered and which we are justified in preserving for our children's children. 
Just here, where we are assembled, and to the westward, stretching to the 
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south as far as Glasgow'^ and to the northward nearly to Newark was 
posted the British army under the command of Sir William Howe, an 
astute and brilliant military commander. With him were Generals Com- 
wallis, Knyphausen and Grant, all trained and efficient military men. He 
had with him an army of 17,000 men well armed and equipped. 

Yonder on the highlands west of Newport, with its right wing rest- 
ing on the White Clay Creek just west of Stanton, and its left near the 
village of Newport (the main army being on the east side of the Red 
Clay Creek, near the present Kiamensi Mill) the American army of 1 1,000 
men was entrenched, under Washington. With Washington was General 
Nathanael Greene. He and Washington differed as to the location of the 
American encampment, but not seriously — General Benjamin Lincoln was 
one of the division commanders; and Lord Stirling the head of another 
division, was one of the most trusted of Washington's generals. Com- 
manding one of the brigades was Wayne. Knox, Muhlenberg, and Max- 
well were other brigade commanders. I have seen a copy of a letter 
written by Wayne while the army was encamped in Delaware, suggesting 
to the Commander-in-Chief that where it could be done, no mode of 
warfare brought better results than for a detachment of trained troops 
to be sent to attack and harass the enemy's marching lines. Whether 
this letter led to the course that was pursued here I do not know, but after 
the Army was safely posted behind the Red Clay Creek, Washington 
directed Maxwell to select a detachment of picked men from the different 
brigades and advance to the lines of the British army with express direc- 
tions " to be constantly near the enemy and to give them every possible 
annoyance." The presumption is that they followed these instructions 
so fully, that Howe concluded it possible to get rid of them, and after 
three or four days of this kind of warfare. Maxwell's advanced corps 
found itself on the morning of September 3d, confronted not only with 
the major part of Howe's army but the artillery of the enemy was also 
brought into requisition. Montresor's journal says that " Maxwell's light 
force kept up a continuous irregular fire for nearly two miles," showing 
how effectively they were keeping ** close to the enemy and giving them 
every possible annoyance." It was an engagement of no mean propor- 
tions Washington speaks of it as " pretty smart skirmishing." The British 
army extended from Glasgow on the South to a point beyond the Welsh 
Tract Baptist Meeting on the North and along this entire line Maxwell's 
light force was actively harassing the enemy and it was only after the 

*Then called Aiken's Tayern. 
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cannon of the British began to do their deadly work that Maxwell deemed 
it policy to fall back. This movement, however, had the effect desired; 
it prevented the British from advancing; it impeded their progress; 
for after the encounter here September 3d, what seems to have been the 
beginning of the march of the British to Philadelphia suddenly stopped, 
and the whole British army was ordered to encamp, which it did in this 
immediate vicinity, resting here five days until September 8th, when the 
march began to the Northward through Newark. 

Washington had entrenched himself behind Red Clay Creek. 
*^ Cannon were placed on this rise of ground for half a mile, as thick as 
they could stand," says Byrnes, referring to the ridge bordering the 
Northerly side of White Clay Creek at Stanton. The evident design ot 
this was to guard the Old King's Road toward Philadelphia, which runs 
from Christiana to Stanton and then to Newport. This was the direct 
route for Howe to go. Montresor has told us that Howe ordered his 
whole army to go by the lower road, from Aiken's Tavern (Glasgow) to 
Christiana Bridge, the seeming intent of Howe being at that time to take 
the most direct road to Philadelphia. The right wing of his army reached 
Christiana, but there Howe seems to have discovered how firmly Wash- 
ington's forces were entrenched, for he went no further in an easterly 
direction, but veered in a northwesterly direction, towards Hockessin, the 
different divisions using various routes for that purpose. Washington 
expected the decisive battle to be fought at Red Clay Creek as his letter 
of September 9th shows, " The enemy advanced yesterday with a seeming 
intention of attacking us upon our post near Newport. We waited for 
them the whole day." 

McMichael, in his Journal, says, ** The American army was drawn 
up in line of battle for several hours on September 8th, momentarily 
expecting the arrival of the enemy." It was only after one wing of the 
enemy was discovered at Milltown, about two miles from the American 
encampment, that the idea of a general engagement on Delaware soil 
was abandoned, and the order given by the Commander-in-Chief to strike 
tents and march up the Brandywine with the object in view of meeting the 
forces of Howe, and preventing them from getting between the American 
army and Philadelphia. 

The two armies came together at Chadd's Ford on September nth, 
and there after a battle that lasted during the entire day the American 
army was forced to fall back to Chester. 
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General William Maxwell, the hero of the battle of Cooch's Bridge, 
has been in his grave for over a century. Born of Irish parentage he 
came with his parents when a lad and settled in New Jersey. He was 
forty-four years of age when he made the sally on the British lines at 
this place. I had hoped to find that he had left behind him an account 
in detail of this engagement. Coming from him, an account of it would 
have been full of interest for us of to-day, but with the strange perversity 
of fate, his house, near Phillipsburg, in New Jersey, took fire soon after 
the close of the Revolution, and all his valuable papers and correspondence 
were destroyed. We have only the fragments of history left, but from 
them we are able to testify to the efficiency he showed as a military com- 
mander, and to believe that he was a brave devoted man. 

The flag of the United States had its statutory beginning on June 14, 
1777, when Congress adopted the following resolution: 

" Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United States shall be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white. That the union be thirteen stars, 
white, in a blue field, representing a new constellation." 

On August second, following, a short skirmish or rally occurred at 
Fort Stanwix, New York, in which the Americans floated a rudely devised 
flag. But all historians agree that the flag floated on that occasion was 
merely an improvised one, and in no sense a complete and regular flag of 
the United States. 

The engagement that took place here on the third of September, 
1777, was the first, after the adoption of the flag where the American 
forces were drawn up in line of battle in front of the opposing army. The 
records tell us that when Washington marched his army through Phila- 
delphia, on his way to this place, that " the music was playing and the flags 
flying." Undoubtedly these flags had been made after the pattern set 
forth in the resolve of Congress of seven weeks before, there having been 
ample time for the making of the flags after the approved pattern, and 
the first thought would have been to furnish them, as speedily as possible, 
to the main army under Washington, as it marched southward to meet the 
invading foe. 

To my mind, it is indisputable, that across yonder to the eastward, 
beyond the quiet flowing waters of the Christiana, within sight of the spot 
upon which I stand, there was borne aloft by the American column, under 
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the brave Maxwell, the flag of the thirteen United States with its thirteen 
stars and thirteen stripes and that there for the first time it appeared in 
the smoke and blood of battle. To commemorate that fact we unveil here 
to-day this imposing and befitting monument which you see before me. 

We that are here are enjoying the blessed heritage vouchsafed to us 
by the valor and heroism of the Revolutionary patriots. Scenes like this 
should serve as an inspiration, and we should learn new lessons of patriot- 
ism from the sacrifice and devotion of our sires. If from the associations 
of to-day there shall be bom within us, a resolve that shall lead us to more 
exalted ideals, and to a better citizenship, then the blood that was shed 
in this place one hundred and twenty-four years ago, will not have been 
shed in vain, for, unitedly, as loyal Delawareans, we will carry forward, 
in these opening days of the twentieth century, the glorious banner of 
freedom. 

Henry C. Conrad. 

Wilmington, Del. 
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MICHAEL HILLEGAS, THE NATION'S FIRST TREASURER. 

X "^ THEN at the beginning of July the Treasury Department issued 
%/%/ a ten-dollar note bearing a portrait of Michael Hillegas and 
▼ ▼ labelled it " First Treasurer of the United States," there was 
given the first official recognition in a century to the memory of that for- 
gotten patriot. At the same time there was ended the twenty years* 
efforts of a Philadelphia clergyman to induce the Government to give 
proper credit for the services of a Revolutionary figure whose laurels have 
been borne by others. 

Almost at the same time that the portrait of Michael Hillegas ap- 
peared on the Treasury notes there was hung on the walls of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in this city Gilbert Stuart's painting of the first 
treasurer's daughter, Henrietta, the wife of Judge Joseph Anthony, who 
was a cousin of Stuart. Two months before there was placed in Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia a portrait of Michael Hillegas. All this 
occurred within a year of the time when the State of Pennsylvania erected 
a monument to Samuel Meredith as "the first treasurer of the United 
States," and when the heirs of Robert Morris renewed their claims on 
the Government for a vast sum which they assert he advanced to the 
Colonial army when " he was conducting the Continental Treasury." 

About twenty years ago, the Rev. Michael Reed Minnich, pastor of 
a small Lutheran congregation near Philadelphia, set out to obtain for 
the memory of Michael Hillegas the tribute that he believed the Govern- 
ment owed to it. His mother was a Hillegas, but a descendant of a 
brother of the first treasurer, and when he appealed to the Treasury offi- 
cials at Washington that they recognize Hillegas's work by placing his 
portrait on banknotes, he was told that Michael Hillegas never was con- 
nected with the Treasury Department. Mr. Minnich's reply was in the 
form of extracts from the Journals of Congress, from the records of the 
department, and from the other documents of the Government during 
Revolutionary times, which proved that Hillegas had been not only the 
first Federal treasurer, but the man who had official charge of all the 
colonies' common funds during the whole of the Revolutionary War, hold- 
ing the official title of colonial treasurer under the appointment of the 
Continental Congress. 
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Mr. Minnich at length succeeded in obtaining a letter in which it 
was Stated that Mr. Hillegas^s record in the department had been looked 
into, that he undoubtedly had been the first treasurer, and that the system 
in vogue in the department at that time was practically that which Mr. 
Hillegas had introduced when the department was organized during the 
Revolutionary War. This was encouraging to Mr. Minnich, but his ef- 
forts to have Mr. Hillegas's portrait placed on a treasury note were again 
unsuccessful. When John Hay became Secretary of State, Mr. Minnich 
appealed to him. He made a search of the archives of his office, and there 
found more evidence that Mr. Hillegas had performed a great service to 
the colonies, and to the young republic. Armed with this additional evi- 
dence, Mr. Minnich went to Leslie M. Shaw, the then incoming Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the latter at once became interested. Mr. Shaw 
ordered that Mr. Minnich's evidence be verified from the Government 
archives, and when that had been done ordered that the portrait of Mr. 
Hillegas be placed on the next issue of notes. This was almost two years 
ago. On the first of July, nearly a half year after Mr. Shaw retired to 
private life, the note with Mr. Hillegas's portrait appeared, and among 
the first that left the printing presses was one that went into the hands of 
the happy Quaker City pastor. 

That Michael Hillegas's fame should have been obscured so long is 
explainable only on the ground that he was of German-French descent, 
and that the principal historians of the day were Quakers who preferred 
to have it appear that the followers of William Penn were the principal 
actors in the history of Philadelphia. That this is the explanation is indi- 
cated by the president of a Quaker college' who recently wrote a history 
of Pennsylvania, and who explained his omission of all reference to Mr. 
Hillegas by saying it was an " oversight," adding that he found Mr. 
Hillegas's name " hundreds of times " in his investigations. Another 
reason may be that while the descendants of Robert Morris and Samuel 
Meredith, other claimants to the title of first treasurer, have been busy 
inducing States to erect monuments to their forebears, there have been no 
such active descendants of Mr. Hillegas, there being no lineal stock bear- 
ing his name. 

That Mr. Hillegas was the Colonial and the first Federal Treasurer 
there can be no doubt, for hundreds of Government records proved it to 
the satisfaction of Mr. Shaw. That he was one of the strong men behind 
Washington, when the Commander-in-Chief was in great need of funds 
to keep the army from starving, is amply proved by records in Washing- 
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ton, in letters which Washington wrote to Hillegas, and in the files of the 
newspapers at the time. 

Mr. Hillegas was rated among the wealthiest citizens of Philadel- 
phia in pre-Revolutionary times. He was the owner of the largest sugar 
refinery in the city, was interested in the manufacture of iron, was a mer- 
chant whose services were sought by the State and city governments, 
and prominent in the best society of the city. It is of record that, 
on numerous occasions when there was no money in the Colonial Treasury, 
he advanced funds to Washington out of his private purse, and there is 
nothing to show that a penny of it ever was repaid, or that he ever asked 
that his contributions be returned. He induced the legislatures of Penn- 
sylvania and other States to compile histories of the Revolution while the 
material was easily available, was a commissioner appointed to locate and 
erect Fort Mifflin, was a member of the Provincial Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, a member of the American Philosophical Society, and a musician of 
note, his violin-playing being frequently referred to in the nerspapers of 
the time. 

Mr. Hillegas long was prominent in the public life of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania before the Revolutionary War, and in 1775, when it 
was certain that there would be war, the leading men of the Quaker City 
formed a Committee of Safety. Benjamin Franklin became its first presi- 
dent and Michael Hillegas its treasurer, the two being for some years the 
practical directors of the organization. On the twenty-fifth of October 
of that year it appears that he was actively gathering supplies for the 
army, orders to various manufacturers being given by him for " pattern 
muskets, knapsacks, cartridge boxes, and 250 pounds' worth of cannon 
ball." 

On July 29, 1775, die Continental Congress appointed Mr. Hillegas 
and George Clymer joint treasurers of the United Colonies under the title 
of Continental Treasurers, but about a year later Mr. Clymer resigned, 
and Mr. Hillegas held the office alone until after the war, when the Treas- 
ury Department was established. In the last years of the war the title 
of the office was changed, and Mr. Hillegas's official title was given in all 
the Goverment documents as " Treasurer of the United States of Amer- 
ica." Shortly after the Treasury Department was established in 1789, 
Samuel Meredith became the second Federal Treasurer. 

After his retirement from fourteen years' service as financier for the 
nation that was then coming into being, Mr. Hillegas devoted his energies 
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to Philadelphia and Pennsylvania affairs, and late in life became an asso- 
ciate judge by appointment of the Mayor. He had a large residence in 
Chestnut Street, and there his daughters frequently entertained on a scale 
considered very lavish in those times. He died September 29, 1804, at 
the age of seventy-six. 

Evening Post, N. Y. 



LINCOLN'S ONE APPLICATION FOR OFFICE. 

[Of the highest importance, being the first and only executive appointment for which 
Lincoln ever applied in his life — the Commissionership of the General Land Office. The place 
was given to another man, but President Taylor's Administration offered Lincoln the Governor- 
ship of the Territory of Oregon, which he declined. 

It is an interesting question as to the effect on his after life, if he had secured the desired 
office. Would he have come to the front in 1861 — and if not, what would have been the 
history of that epoch?] 

Springfield, 111., June 4th, 1849. 

Dear Sir : Would you as soon I should have the Genl. Land Office as 
any other lUinoian? If you would, write me to that effect at Washington, 
where I shall be soon — No time to lose. 

Yours in haste 

A. Lincoln. 




THE MASSACRE OF THE VERENDRYE PARTY AT LAKE 

OF THE WOODS. 

ONE of the historic tragedies incident to the exploration and settle- 
ment of the Northwest took place on an island in the Lake of the 
Woods, in June, 1736 ; when the eldest son of Verendrye, the most 
enterprising and illustrious of the early French geographers of the wes- 
tern country, then called New France, was murdered by Sioux Indians. 
The particulars of this event are given somewhat differently by different 
authorities. 

According to Mr. Neill there were twenty-one Frenchmen encamped 
on an island, where they were surprised and all killed because they were 
allies of the Kilistino, who were enemies of the Sioux. The priest's name 
was Auneau, or, as suggested by Mr. Neill, Guymonneau, since in 172 1 
a Jesuit of the name J. C. Guymonneau was among the Ottawa. It is 
probable that, accepting this statement, young Verendrye was in charge of 
the party. Mr. Neill states that from this circumstance this island has 
been named on some French maps " Isle du Massacre." 

In the Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society, Vol. i, p. 
212, Rev. G. A. Belcourt has given an account of this tragedy, as preserved 
by tradition of the Indians. He reports that: "Early one morning a 
French canoe, manned with eight men, left a trading house which the 
French had built about the middle of the Lake of the Woods, and stopped 
upon an island near to the last pass to enter the river of Rainy Lake. The 
atmosphere was so still that the wind could hardly be felt. Having built 
a fire, to take their repast, the smoke rose up, and was perceived by a 
party of Sioux warriors who were approaching the same island by a branch 
of the river of Rainy Lake called the Road of War. These having landed 
on the opposite side of the isle unperceived by the French, fell upon them 
unawares, and massacred the missionary and some of his companions ; the 
others, throwing themselves into the water in order to cross over to some 
other islands, were drowned. This event took place, according to the re- 
port of the savages, about the year 1750." 

Mr. Neill has also given another account of this event in Macalester 
College Contributions, Vol. i, p. 118, viz: " On the sixth of June, 1635 
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[1735] Verendrye left Montreal and on the sixth of September arrived 
at Fort St. Charles. Another Jesuit, Auneau, had joined the exploring 
party, and was at Fort St. Charles, Lake of the Woods. On the fourth 
of June, 1736, one of his sons came down from Fort Maurepas with the 
sad news that his nephew, La Jemeraye, had died. Auneau now requested 
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that Verendrye's eldest son would take him back to Mackinaw, and it 
was impossible to refuse. They left the fort on the eighth, and were 
encamped on an island only seven leagues distant when they were attacked 
by the Sioux, and the priest, Verendrye's son, and a number of voyageurs 
were killed." 

In the same volume, p. 192, Mr. Neill refers again to the same, 
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adding some further particulars, viz : "A Jesuit named Auneau had ac- 
companied the sieur Verendrye to Lake of the Woods, and became dis- 
heartened by the difficulties of the journey and asked that Verendrye's 
eldest son would take him back to Mackinaw. They left Fort St. Charles 
on the eighth of June, and while encamped upon an island, about twenty 
miles distant, they were attacked by the Sioux, and Auneau, Verendrye's 
son and several voyageurs were killed." This intensified the war between 
the Kilistino and the Sioux. 



Dr. J. J. Bigsby, who was geologist to the British Boundary Survey 
in 1849-50, subsequently published at London an interesting sketchy work 
in two small volumes called " Shoe and Canoe." In the second volume (p. 
395), he makes the following note of this massacre. He was on his way 
from the mouth of Rainy River to Fort St. Charles : 

" While coasting along about ten miles west of the river Lapluie an 
island was pointed out to me in the offing, which ought to be called 
Murder Rock. It is a mere mound, bare and low, about eighty yards 
long. Sixty years ago some Indians there murdered a Roman Catholic 
missionary and his five or six boatmen. The only favor shown to the poor 
priest was that of being killed last. While they were massacreing his 
people in some deliberately revolting way, he kept running up and down 
the little patch of rock muttering supplications less to the savages than 
to his God. 

The lone wild rock, the foul waters, the wretched morasses around, 
seemed to fit the deed. The Indians themselves told the story, and were 
probably punishing the innocent for some bygone wrong committed by 
others." 

The most comprehensive account is that of Lawrence J. Burpee, 
published in the " Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada," second series. Vol. IX, 1903. Here are gathered together all 
known official documents relating to the massacre, viz : those of the gov- 
ernor, Beauhamois, 14 October, 1736, based on the letters of La Veren- 
drye, and on the statements of a voyageur named Bourassa; letter of 
Nicholas de Gonnor, in the Aulneau Collection, letter of du Jaunay, letter 
of Lafitan and a resume by Felix Martin, these likewise from the Aulneau 
Collection; and finally, an extract from a long memoir by Verendrye, 
October 31, 1744, written at Quebec. 

Amongst these documents there is considerable contrariety of state- 
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ment, as to the precise date as well as to the circumstances attending the 
massacre. From them, however, can be gleaned a somewhat consistent 
and connected story of the events that preceded and culminated in this 
lamentable disaster. 

It is plain that the attack was not an unprovoked murder, the result 
of a savage impulse, but an act of retaliation upon enemies. Verendrye 
was in trade with the Assiniboine and the Kilistinos, both of whom were 
at war with the " Sioux of the Prairies." His eldest son had been chosen 
their chief, and with them he had sallied out from Fort St. Charles in a 
foray against the Sioux. The French had fired upon the Sioux from the 
palisades of Fort St. Charles, killing several. The Sioux constituted a 
large war party and so avowed themselves, and were out for the purpose 
of revenge. They first encountered Bourassa, who had started from Fort 
St. Charles June 2, in the canoe of Father Auneau, accompanied by a 
small party. They were on the point of burning Bourassa and his men, 
having pillaged his goods, when they were informed of the near presence 
of a larger party of Frenchmen. The informant was a slave of Bourassa, 
a Sioux squaw, who interceded for him, saying: "If you desire to be 
avenged for the attack which was made upon you, all you have to do is 
to go a little further on and you will find twenty-four Frenchmen, amongst 
whom is the son of the chief who killed your people." They released 
Bourassa and his men, and went and totally exterminated the other party. 
This is the statement of Governor Beauhamois. Bourassa also says that 
he informed them that Verendrye harboured at Fort St. Charles five or 
six wigwams of Kilistino, against whom they were on this war path. 
This was sufficient to induce them to release him and they departed with 
the intention of capturing the encampment, taking the guns of Bourassa's 
party. 

It appears, however, that they did not find the Kilistino wigwams, 
but stealthily followed back to the east side of the lake the larger party 
of Frenchmen who were under the command of Verendrye's eldest son 
and with whom was also Father Auneau. The most of this party had 
arrived at Fort St. Charles but a day or two before from Lake Winnipeg 
(Fort Maurepas), and Verendrye determined to send them, under his 
son's charge to Kamanistigouia for supplies. When they reached the 
island on which they met their fate, Bourassa and his companions had 
already fled at all speed to Kamanistigouia. 

In all these letters there is nothing which defines the location of the 
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island. The map accompanying the article of Burpee shows Massacre 
Island at the extreme southern end of the Lake of the Woods, at the 
mouth of Rainy Lake River, in a region of alluvium and sand dunes. 

On the occasion of a visit to the Lake of the Woods a couple of years 
ago I gave some attention to the question of the identification of this fatal 
spot. Until recently the region has not been well mapped, by either the 
Canadian or the United States government. 

Hence, on most of the maps hitherto made, the islands and other 
geographic features have been represented only by means of field estimates 
as to location and shape. The accompanying small map of the environs 
of the entry to Rainy Lake is based on the United States township sur- 
vey and on such observations as I could make of the islands lying 
toward the northeast on the Canadian side. I have consulted also Law- 
son*s geological map of the Lake of the Woods. 

On making a comparison of the foregoing accounts it becomes appar- 
ent that there are such discrepancies that it is impossible to adjust them 
without doing violence to some of their statements. 

1. The first account of Mr. Neill, while not definitely saying so, 
leads to the inference that the island was of some importance as to size, 
and sufficient to accommodate a party of twenty-one men in a convenient 
camp. 

2. Mr. Belcourt's account states that the fort from which the party 
was departing was near the middle of the lake, and that the encampment 
was near the entry to Rainy River. He also says theSioux party approached 
from the War Road River, ** a branch of the river of Rainy Lake." But 
the War Road River is not a tributary of Rainy River. It enters the 
southwest comer of the Lake of the Woods, and from it the smoke rising 
from near the mouth of Rainy River could not have been seen. He gives 
the date 1750, which is evidently too late, since the date 1736 is well 
established. Fort St. Charles, whence the Frenchmen departed, was at 
the southwest corner of the Lake of the Woods, and almost exactly 
where the Minnesota state boundary was later established, i. e., on the 
forty-ninth parallel of latitude. 

3. Mr. Neill's second account makes the island about twenty miles 
from the starting point, which would require it to be in the bay some- 
where east of Long Point in Beltrami county; but there is no island at all 
in that part of Lake of the Woods. His distance must be increased to 
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about thirty-three miles in order to be consistent with other facts. This 
distance (twenty miles) is evidently calculated from the ** seven leagues " 
of the French, at three miles a league, but the French league had not the 
same length as the English. Indeed, to a party starting from Fort St. 
Charles, the first camping place on any island at all, leading to Rainy 
River, would be on one of the long sandy islands that shut in Four Mile 
Bay, into which Four Mile Bay creek flows at the southwest end of that 
bay. 

4. Dr. Bigsby says the island was pointed out to him when about ten 
miles from Rainy River. He, in his narrative, appears to have been trav- 
eling westwardly, since he arrives at Buffalo Point and goes into camp. 
Ten miles westwardly from Rainy River would have brought him into 
the sandy bay west from Oak Point and near Zippel, at the mouth of 
Sand Creek. However, as the island was " in the offing," and as he says 
it was rocky, his guide must have pointed to some island on his right and 
even northeast of Oak Point, since all the islands near Oak Point, and the 
Point itself, are composed of ancient delta and dune sand. He may be sup- 
posed, however, to have gone so far toward the north from Oak Point, 
that the rocky islands that lie east of the sand dunes began to appear. 
The easterly end of Four Mile Bay is shallow and choked with sedges, 
and the description of Dr. Bigsby applies perfectly to the actual situation 
eastward from the sand dunes. The only important inconsistency that 
appears in connection with Bigsby's account is the assumption that a party 
bound from Fort St. Charles to Rainy River would pass the mouth ot 
the river, leaving fine camping grounds on Oak Point and on the high 
sandy islands immediately to the east from it, and would select a low 
rocky patch eighty yards long lying near a marsh, and so far out of their 
way. 

5. There are at least two old maps which have shown the name 
Isle du Massacre attached to an island on the east side of the entry at 
Oak Point. Another shows that island to the south of the entry. This 
last is that of Bellin (1755). It is evident from this map that the 
environs of the mouth of Rainy River, as well as the whole of the region 
of the Lake of the Woods, is platted from rough observations and con- 
jecture, and that it has but little significance in the location of the island 
on which the massacre took place. The other two maps are Thomas 
Jeffery's (1762), and that of 1737 sent by Governor Beauharnois to 
the king of France accompanying a letter pleading for aid to Verendrye. 
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The latter is hence Verendrye's own map of the region, the first that 
he attempted to draw to show his discoveries. It is plate 3 of the atlas 
of the Geological and Natural History Survey, and is also reprinted 
by Dr. Neill in his Macalester College Contributions, Vol. i, p. 119. 
It was certainly intended as a mere sketch, and is quite incorrect. On 
this map Isle du Massacre is the most southerly of the many islands 
of Lake of the Woods and near the center of the lake, though to the 
south of the mouth of Rainy River. Although it was the first map made 
after the event, yet its imperfections will not allow of its being accepted 
as a sure guide to the location of the island in question. It is evident 
that in this map Verendrye sacrificed accuracy to an attempt to impress 
the Governor with the vastness and importance of the regions lying further 
west. 

The second old map (Jeffery's) represents the Isle du Massacre as 
near the mouth of Rainy River, and northeast of it. Two islands are 
here shown, and the name is applied to both of them. This map is re- 
produced in Neill's History of Minnesota, 4th edition, p. 300. None of 
the old maps indicates the long sand ridge now known as Oak Point jutting 
out from the Minnesota side and forming the Four Mile Bay. It is 
possible that formerly it was cut off from the main by a water passage 
further southwest where even now the ridge is narrow and low, and that 
it constituted a long island. 

It is probable that in some measure the confusion that appears in 
the definition of this island is due to the fact that there were two routes 
of travel from Rainy Lake to Lake of the Woods, and that on some maps 
they are both represented as continuous water courses. The more 
southerly is that by way of Rainy River, and is a favorite route for west- 
bound boats because of the current of the river. The other leaves Rainy 
Lake further to the northwest and reaches Lake of the Woods in the 
region of many rock-bound islands. By this route, which on several old 
maps is styled the " back road," it was necessary to make several portages 
to reach Lake of the Woods. It was more favorable for east-bound voy- 
agers, especially for those that were traveling from Winnipeg by way 
of Rat Portage. The waters of the two lakes come near together and 
the portaging is short by this route. The ascent to Rainy Lake is about 
one hundred and twenty feet. 

It is certain that the island on which the murder occurred was in 
the vicinity of the mouth of Rainy River. I was disposed at one time 
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to believe that the island was within the boundary of Minnesota. But 
there is not an island within the limits of Minnesota that will at all fit the 
case. We are driven to conclude either : 

1. Dr. Bigsby was wrong in assuming that the island was of rock, 
thus bringing the party too far east to ascend Rainy River, and also out 
of the way of the best and most accessible camping-grounds, and that the 
island pointed out to him was one of sand not far to the east from the 
" entry " at Oak Point, or: 

2. That the party were on their way to the northern route leading 
from Lake of the Woods to Rainy Lake, choosing this route in order to 
avoid the rapid current of Rainy River. Bound for Kaministigouia a 
party would perhaps be inclined to keep to the north. The ease of travel 
on Lake Superior, however, led them to that lake via Grand Portage 
rather than via Kamanistigouia River. 

The three boats were well manned, each containing eight men and 
not loaded, and the obstacle of the current of the river from Lake of the 
Woods to Rainy Lake would hardly be sufficient to induce the party to 
choose the rougher route involving some portaging; again it is very im- 
probable that a party, by either route, would choose, for camping, a bare 
rocky island surrounded, as described by Bigsby, by morass. 

The island immediately to the east of Oak Point is, like the point 
itself, outwardly dune-blown sand, but evidently once the delta deposit 
of Rainy River when the lake stood about twenty-five feet higher than 
now, and constituted one of the remnants of the waning stage of Lake 
Agassiz. At that tjme the outlet of Lake of the Woods was probably 
by way of the Red River of the North through Roseau county in Min- 
nesota, though the actual course of the stream has not been studied. 
Similar delta sands, blending into elevated beaches, more or less changed 
by winds, are spread over a large area in Manitoba northward from 
Roseau county. Oak Point and the islands of sand lying toward the 
northeast are remnants of this ancient delta, rising pretty uniformly, where 
not demolished by wind, to about twenty-five feet above the present level 
of the lake. Their preservation and their form are due to the opposed 
action of the current of Rainy River and the winds from the west, in a 
manner similar to the formation of Minnesota Point at the west end of 
Lake Superior. These sands have largely migrated eastwardly along the 
beach of the lake from the region of Long Point, a fact which is proven 
by the existence of noticeable amounts of magnetic sand not only on the 
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immediate beach, but within the body of the bluffs of Oak Point, derived 
from the disintegration of the iron-bearing gabbro rock of the region of 
Long Point. 

This sandy ridge, cut at the entry by the current of Rainy River, 
presents excellent camping places, whether on the lakeward side or within 
the enclosed bay, and must have afforded a perfect screen for the stealthy 
approach of the warriors. The party probably passed in at the entry, 
turned toward the left, for if they had turned toward the right they would 
not have been encamped on an island, unless Oak Point was then an island ; 
they chose a convenient place on the sandy beach of the first island. The 
Sioux, approaching along the lakeward side of Oak Point attacked them 
early in the morning, June 9. They had seen the boat, doubtless, the 
day before as it crossed the lake, from Fort St. Charles, and they spent 
the night in reaching their prey, guided to the exact spot by the smoke 
that rose from their morning fire. This must have been a favorite camp- 
ing place, for the remains of the victims were found by another party a 
few days later. Some of the voyageurs fled into the water in an effort to 
reach another island farther east, but they were drowned. The slaughter 
was accompanied by the revolting acts usual in Indian warfare. 

We have yet to consider another phase of this curious complication, 
inasmuch as it concerns the location of the scene of the massacre, and it 
tends to carry it further toward the northeast. 

It has been stated that according to Dr. Bigsby the island was rocky, 
" bare and low, about eighty yards long," and that no such island exists 
near the mouth of Rainy River, although such are found near the Cana- 
dian shore of Lake of the Woods a few miles further northeast. Bigsby's 
observations were made in 1849-50, or one hundred and fourteen years 
after the event. 

Father Felix Martin, quoted by Burpee from the Aulneau Papers, 
states that three weeks after the occurrence a party of Sauteaux Indians 
found the body of the priest, still unmutilated, " and not being able to 
dig a grave for it, as the island was all rock, they raised over the body 
a cairn one or two metres in height. Mr. Belcourt, a missionary stationed 
at Pembina, in 1843, visited the place and saw the tumulus. He gathered 
on the very spot the tradition of the massacre from the lips of an Indian 
whose father had helped to prepare a sepulchre for the missionary." This 
explicit statement seems to be worthy of belief, but it encounters serious 
obstacles, some of which have been enumerated by Mr. Burpee. Father 
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Martin made his research into the subject at one hundred and twenty-seven 
years after the event, laboring therefore under greater difficulties than 
Dr. Bigsby. The objections to this statement are as follows : 

1. Mr. Belcourt, whose account has been given above, made no 
mention of the rocky isle, nor of the exact location of the scene, nor of 
any tumulus erected over the missionary's body, which are circumstances 
which, if true and known to Mr. Belcourt, would assuredly have been 
mentioned by him. 

2. Father Martin states that three weeks after the event a party of 
Sauteurs, passing the spot, found the body and prepared the sepulchre of ' 
stones, there being no soil on the island. These were evidently a nomadic 
band of Ojibwa, and did not belong in the neighborhood, the region being, 
at that time according to all the old maps, owned by the Monsonis or the 
Kilistino. Yet Father Martin says that one hundred and twenty-seven 
years later Mr. Belcourt obtained the tradition from the lips of an Indian 
whose father had helped to build the cairn. That is not necessarily im- 
possible, but it requires the settlement of Ojibwa in a region where they 
are not known to have been. 

3. Mr. Burpee says: ** I fear we cannot put much credence in this 
explanation of Father Martin's. From the very beginning he is inaccur- 
rate. . . . The graphic account of the massacre would be extremely 
valuable and interesting if it were based on a more substantial founda- 
tion." 

Yet there is a ** prehistoric mound " on a rocky spot called Burton's 
Island. It is shown on the map of Dr. A. C. Lawson,* and is indistin- 
guishable from other prehistoric mounds which he has noted in the Rainy 
River Valley, all of which (except for this tradition), antedate the time 
of Verendrye, and none of which so far as can be learned, was constructed 
by the Algonquain people, but are to be referred to the Dakota. The 
Dakota were distinctively the mound-builders of the northwest. The Al- 
gonquin (Sauteurs, Ojibwa, Ottawa, Monsoni, Nipissing, Sac and Fox, 
etc.), are as distinctively non-moundbuilders. This island is situated 
northeastward from the mouth of Rainy River and six miles distant from 
it, and thirty-one miles from Fort St. Charles. If the party sent by Veren- 
drye for supplies to Kamanistigouia chose to take the northern route (the 
Pipestone route of Lawson), to reach Rainy Lake they would have gone 

* Geological survey of Canada. Rainy River sheet: south point of the Lake of the Woods. 
Annual Report, 1887. 
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near this point; but it is hard to believe that they would have chosen such 
a camping place. Further, had they chosen this rocky, low knob, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Bigsby, it would have been very difficult to effect such a 
surprise, after their morning fire had been lighted, as is described by Mr. 
Belcourt. 

At the same time the location of this mound is anomalous if it be 
the work of the Dakota or of their ancestors. No others have been men- 
tioned in the vicinity, and no examination as to its nature and contents has 
been made. 

It is perhaps impossible to deny that this mound is of historic date, 
but if all the evidence be balanced it seems to the writer that it is pre- 
historic and has nothing to do with the burial of the missionary. After 
the lapse of so long a time it is easy to presume that the massacre of the 
party in the vicinity of Rainy River would become traditionally connected 
with this mound, and that both Dr. Bigsby and Rev. Mr. Martin being 
without means to question or verify it, accepted the account that was cur- 
rent with the inhabitants, whether Indian or white. 

Thus within one year the Sieur Verendrye lost his nephew and his 
eldest son. Associated with him in his geographic explorations were his 
other two sons and a brother, and he kept up his Western travels until, 
by means of a trip made by his sons, in 1742-43, he had reached and 
apparently crossed the Rocky Mountains, and had made connection with 
the Snake Indians who traded with the Spaniards of the Pacific coast. He 
died December 6, 1749. 

N. H. WiNCHELL. 
St. Taxjl, Minn. 
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BLENNERHASSETT ISLAND— familiar to every schoolboy 
from Wirt's famous oration — lies eighteen miles down the Ohio 
from Marietta, and one day we paid it a visit, taking the little local 
steamboat the Valley Belle for the purpose. She plies up and down the 
Ohio forty or fifty miles in pursuit of the local traffic, stopping not only 
at all landings, but wherever a man or woman appears on the muddy bank, 
indicating a probable passenger, or wherever a case *of eggs or box of 
live chickens or heap of bags of grain hints at an addition to the cargo. 

At Parkersburg, two miles above the island, she is delayed two hours 
putting off and taking on cargo, and when we think we are off, she turns 
her dingy prow up the little Kanawha, which here enters the Ohio, thread- 
ing a maze of grimy coal barges and oil boats to take on a few barrels and 
boxes of oleaginous odor, after which exploit she extricates herself and 
resumes her voyage in earnest. Ten minutes later we see on the left a 
low, green island, running a point well-upstream, to which the Government 
engineers have hooked one end of a movable dam, which extends quite 
across the arm of the river, encompassing the island on the south, thus 
throwing most of the mighty current into the main ship channel on the 
north. Just below a sand bar has formed a narrow but deep lagoon of 
slack water, and this the Valley Belle enters, throws her gangplank ashore, 
and we hasten to land, being the only passengers. We find ourselves in a 
level space, under noble forest trees, surrounded by booths and tables, 
evidently a picnic ground, and this impression is confirmed by the custodian 
who soon appears from behind the booths. We find him intelligent and 
courteous, thoroughly well informed as to the physical features and his- 
tory of the island, and are indebted to him for a very enjoyable visit. 

" This was the landing for the mansion," he said. " The lagoon 
you entered was a canal dug by Blennerhassett's orders, partly for landing 
and partly to drain some low lands to the north of the mansion. If you 
will walk up with me I will show you the exact site of the latter." He 
led us through a tree-shaded walk perhaps one hundred and fifty yards 
back from the river to a little, brown, two-story cottage, now used as a 
tool house by the workmen of the farm, and pointing to a huge sycamore 
near its northwest comer, said : 
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" The mansion was burned on the night of November 11, 181 1, no 
one knows from what cause, and that sycamore came up the next spring 
out of a comer of the wine cellar, which was under the library; the tree 
therefore marks pretty accurately the northwest corner of the house. It 
was a two-story frame structure, one hundred and fifty feet long and fifty 
deep, in a semi-circle facing east, finished elegantly and cost, complete, 
sixty thousand dollars. I have a few relics saved from the fire that most 
visitors find interesting — a hatchet, this clasp from a bureau drawer of 
brass, with a cross on it, a hinge with a slot in it so contrived that as the 
door swung open it would rise above a carpet or rug spread before it. 
This is said to have been the invention of Blennerhassett himself, who was 
a mechanical genius as well as an able chemist. He was continually trying 
to find new combinations in chemistry; this piece of petrified pork points 
to one — the invention of a better lamp oil than the kinds then in use. 
For it he had pieces of pork soaking in the canal there. This one evidently 
sank to the bottom, became covered with sediment, and was dug up years 
later petrified, as you see it, a stone. 

The lawn, with its * flowers and shrubberies that Shenstone might 
have envied,' was here in front of the house, and sloped to the river, 
reaching it about where the picnic ground now is. The well yonder, and 
the big locust tree near it that he set out, are about the only things left 
intimately associated with him. The well is forty-one feet deep, and four 
feet in diameter, cut through the solid rock, and was finished on June 14, 
1798. There has been a great deal of gush written about the house and 
grounds from Wirt down. An English traveler, Ashe, who was here in 
1 806, has given probably the most truthful. He wrote : * The next point 
of view on running with the current on the right hand side varied to a 
scene of enchantment. A lawn in the form of a fan inverted presented 
itself, the nut forming the centre and summit of the island, and the broad 
segment the border of the water. The lawn contained one hundred acres 
of the best fashion, interspersed with flowering shrubs and clumps of trees 
in a manner that conveyed a strong conviction of the taste and judgment 
of the proprietor. The house came into view the moment I was signifying 
a wish that such a lawn had a mansion. 

" * It stands on the immediate summit of the island whose ascent is 
very gradual, is snow white, three stories high, and is furnished with wings 
which interlock the adjoining trees.' " 

Who was Blennerhassett? was for many years a question of mystery, 
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but it has now been definitely settled that he was an Irish gentleman of 
education, position, and some fortune, who married his niece in violation 
of the English law, whereupon the pair, forced to flee both from the law 
and from their outraged relatives, came to America. The custodian has 
made a study of him and of the island, and spoke in an interesting way of 
both: 

" Few people know," he began, " that the island originally belonged 
to George Washington, but such is the fact, it having been included in the 
land grant given him for his services. Most people again suppose that 
Blennerhassett owned the entire island, which is far from correct. The 
island is three and one-half miles long, and one-half a mile wide and con- 
tains six hundred acres. Blennerhassett's original purchase was one hun- 
dred and seventy acres, to which the river later added thirty, making it 
now an even two hundred acres. 

Blennerhassett reached Marietta in 1798, and opened negotiations 
with a man named Bachus, for the purchase of West Marietta ; but before 
the deed was drawn Bachus called his attention to this island and he came 
here and bought in the spring of 1798, paying $4,500 for his purchase. 
For a year, while the mansion was building, he lived in a block house down 
at the foot of the farm, on the south side of the island, its site marked 
very nearly by that immense sycamore yonder, with a girth of twenty-five 
feet, perhaps the largest tree in Ohio. He was by all accounts an eccen- 
tric genius and unstable, attempting many things, and completing nothing. 
They knew him very well in Marietta, and Dudley Woodbridge, his busi- 
ness partner, said of him at Burr's trial in answer to Wirt's question: 
' Is he a man of vigorous talents? ' * He is; it was the common opinion 
throughout the country that he had every sort of sense but common 
sense.' 

He was tall and stooping; something of an invalid, and so near- 
sighted that he could not tell his best friend six feet away. He dressed 
in old English style— coat of blue broadcloth, scarlet or buff-colored small 
clothes, silk stockings, and low shoes with silver buckles. 

Mrs. Blennerhassett was a beautiful and sprightly woman, very fond 
of horseback riding, and wore a fine cloth riding habit of scarlet color 
richly bespangled with gold lace and glittering buttons, and a downy hat 
with long ostrich plume. She was very fond of walking, too, and thought 
nothing of walking up to Marietta, where she had many friends. 
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Blennerhassett, the story goes, sometime^ went out deer shooting, 
and on such occasions was accompanied by a slave, Peter, who acted as 
eyes for him. When they sighted the quarry, Peter would whisper * now 
level, Massa, a little to die left; now to the right, steady now, fire,' and 
off would go the gun, and not infrequently the deer too." 

Colonel Burr, who conferred immortality on both Blennerhassett and 
the island, first saw it in 1805, on his first visit to the western country. 
Seeing the mansion and grounds while floating down the river, he landed 
from curiosity, as he always declared, and while strolling about was ob- 
served by Mrs. Blennerhassett who, struck by his distinguished appear- 
ance, sent out a servant inviting him to enter the house. 

Burr declined on the ground that he was a stranger, but sent in his 
card, which elicited a more pressing invitation, which he accepted, and 
spent the evening, resuming his voyage about eleven o'clock. Blennerhas- 
sett was not at home at this time. In August, 1 806, B^rr returned with 
his daughter Theodosia, and left her for a visit at the mansion while he 
went down the river recruiting. Both at his trial and ever afterward 
Colonel Burr denied that he had ever asked Blennerhassett to join his 
enterprise ; that the overtures came from the latter. No man in his senses, 
it would seem, would have sought to enlist in a warlike enterprise a person 
of his physical disabilities." 

It is a curious fact that all four present owners of the island are 
absentees. They are C. B. Gordon of Parkersburg, W. Va. ; Mrs. Miller 
of Parkersburg, Mrs. Logan of the same city, and Mrs. Daren of Ohio. 

Charles Burr Todd. 
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LETTER OF RICHARD HENRY LEE TO JOHN PAGE. 

Philadelphia, 17th Aug. 1777. 
My Dear Sir: 

Were it not for the very disgraceful evacuation of Ticonderoga 
and the loss of our Stores there, we should have little but good to 
relate of this Campaign as far as it has gone. The Generals Schuyler 
and St. Clair are ordered down to Head Quarters, where an enquiry 
will be instituted, and the public fully acquainted with the whole ot 
that business. Gen. Gates is reappointed to the command of the Northern 
Army and by this time has joined it. The Militia is turning out to join 
that army, and now that they have the General they love and confide 
in, I hope our aif airs in that quarter will soon wear a better countenance. 
Already Gen. Hackerman of the N. York Militia has beaten a part 
of the enemies forces and slain 50 Indians. Gen. Howe's fleet was 
seen off the Eastern Shore of Maryland on the 7th instant, stearing 
southward, but it is somewhat doubtful whether his troops are on board 
now or not, and if they are, it is surely the strangest Manoeuvre that 
was ever before put in practice — For, is it not wonderful, that whilst 
Burgoyne is pushing into the Country on one quarter, Howe should 
quit it on another? Time will explain this, at present, inexplicable move- 
ment. In the meantime Gen. Washington's forces are so placed as to 
be ready to meet Mr. Howe's visitation if it happens any where but on 
the two extremes of the United States. Our information from Europe 
does not promise us immediate war, but we are sure of very substantial 
aid from thence, whilst the powerful Armaments quickly preparing by 
France and Spain denote approaching war and certainly will check the 
British violence against or by the necessity it creates of watching their 
powerful and dangerous Neighbors. The spirit of France rises with 
the increase of its Fleet, since we learn that when the British Ambas- 
sador lately told the Ministry that if N. America continued to be sup- 
plied from France, that the Peace could not long continue — He was 
answered ' Nous ne desiron pas la guerre, et nous ne le craignon pas.' 
Dr. Lee is returned from Spain, and set out in May for the Court of 
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Prussia. Gen. Lee is removed on board the Centurion, but we are not 
certain whether the ship remains at York or is gone with the Fleet. We 
hear that a Speech of Lord Chathams in the house of Lords lately has 
come to N. York, but they will not publish it, in which his Lordship 
advises them to make peace with America immediately on Any terms, 
assuring them they have no more chance to conquer this Country with the 
force they have or can get, than he to conquer Britain with his Crutch, 
and that the longer they contend the more certain will be their ruin 
and disgrace. The good old Man, instead of being dead as was reported, 
is, it seems, recovered to better health and revived powers. 

Pray my dear Sir urge on our Works near the Falls of James 
River, we want heavy cannon extremely — ^And it would be greatly to 
our advantage if Copper and Calamine could be found in quantity suf- 
ficient to furnish us with Brass. My compliment to Mrs. Page. 

Farewell dear Sir Affectionately yours, 

Richard Hrnry Lee. 

P. S. If Government was now and then to stimulate the Managers 
of the Salt Works, might we not hope for a supply of that Necessary. 
I fear Howe is gone to Charles Town in South Carolina. If so, against 
such a Land and Sea force no effectual resistance can be made — R. H. 
Lee— curse on his Canvas wings. 

Honourable John Page esquire 
at Williamsburg in 
Virginia. 



GENERAL NATHANAEL GREENE TO GOVERNOR NELSON OF VIRGINIA. 

[For the use of this letter we are indebted to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Exactly three months after it was written, Cornwallis surrendered.] 

Head Quarters, high Hills of Santee 

July i8th 1781. 
Sir: 

I beg leave to congratulate your Excellency upon your late appoint- 
ment, which reflects the highest honor upon you as it affords a full display 
of the confidence of the people in your abilities, zeal, and integrity from 
their having turned their attention to you alone in the hour of common 
danger. I have not the honor of your acquaintance, but I beg you to be 
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persuaded that I have the highest respect for your character. It must be 
confest you have an arduous task, but I flatter myself you have resources 
equal to the undertaking. 

In civil government it very often happens that the People cannot be 
brought into measures necessary to promote their true interest, untill they 
are convinced by suffering The late misfortunes in Virginia I hope will 
be improved to bring them into measures necessary for their better security. 
The public calamities have been sometimes increased from improper jeal- 
ousies and distrusts between the civil and military. In contemplating your 
character it affords me peculiar satisfaction that both the Citizen and 
Soldier are happily united in it, and that you will be no less attentive to 
one than the other, which alone can give permanent support to both. 
The very great respect I have for civil government, and the high estima- 
tion I hold the rights of a citizen, I persuade myself will forever preserve 
me from any improper conduct respecting either; and where the contrary 
seems to appear the public safety will be found to be the object of the 
measure. 

The early attention I paid to Virginia in procuring the return of the 
Marquis de la Fayette, and the force I left under his command I hope will 
convince your State that I made them the first object of my attention. It 
is true, their sufferings have been considerable, but I flatter myself it will 
appear to have been unavoidable. The appointment and conduct of the 
Marquis de la Fayette I persuade myself cannot but meet with your warm- 
est approbation as it is evident he has done much more than could have 
been expected from his little force, in a Country, the Geography of which 
was so much against him. 

The weak state of your Line in this quarter and the late European 
intelligence, added to the probable measures the Enemy will take in Con- 
sequence thereof, render it absolutely necessary that you fill your ranks as 
soon as possible. As the struggle increases here, necessity will oblige me 
to call reinforcements from the northward; and I hope you will be pre- 
pared to afford them. I shall transmit you a state of your Line here as 
soon as possible, that you may have the clearest evidence to lay before the 
Assembly, to convince them how far short they are of their proportion of 
Men in the field necessary for the common defence. 

I wrote to Governor Jefferson an account of the raising the Siege of 
Ninety Six, and the cause thereof, since which we have obliged the 
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Enemy to evacuate It, and they are now at Orangeburg. Our distress 
and sufferings can only be realised by those who have equal difficulties to 
encounter, and equal hardships to endure. Support the Army and that 
will support Government, but without be assured all will fall together. 

I have the honor to be with the greatest respect 

Your Excellencys 

Most obedient and 
Most humble servt 
Nath. Greene. 
His Excely 

Governor Nelson. 



PART OF A letter OF MAJOR JAMES MCHENRY 

[Part of a letter of Major James McHenry, member of the Continental Congress, mili- 
tary secretary to Washington, and afterwards Secretary of War, to Governor Lee.] 

Dated at " Holt's Forge " July 1 1, 1781. 
Speaking of General Greene, he says: The General writes me 
Fortune is my Enemy, or at least not much my Friend. We were com- 
pleting the Reduction of all the Enemy's Posts in South Carolina and 
Georgia, except Charlestown and Savannah, when the Enemy received a 
Reinforcement at Charlestown which enabled them to raise the Siege of 
96 ^ It was mortifying indeed to be obliged to leave a Place which we 
had laboured so much to reduce, and which we were within four days of 
effecting and in Possession of one of the Enemy's works, when Lord Raw- 
don arrived and obliged us to retire. Could I have collected a large body 
of Militia, I would have fought him, but our Numbers were too small to 
hazard an Action, especially as this little army is all we had to depend 
upon. We prosecute the War upon such unequal Terms in this Country, 
that I have nothing better to expect than Disgrace and Ruin, and unless 
a few of my Friends can convince the sensible Part of Mankind, that it is 
not the mis- application but the want of Means which is the Cause of our 
Misfortunes, I am sure that will be the Case. Greater Abilities might 
improve our Force to greater Advantage, but as for me, I can do no more 
than I have done. If my Conduct is not Satisfactory, I shall submit with 
Pleasure to public Censure — &c. 

1 This was the well-known post ninety-six miles from the frontier. 



THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE. 
CHAPTER XXXIV 

How oft the colours of men's clothes 
Their future destinies disclose 1 

OUR heroine wa8 a woman — a delightful specimen of a woman — 
yet still a woman; born, too, before the commencement of the 
brilliant era of public improvement and the progress of mind. I 
could never learn that she spoke either French or Italian, though she cer- 
tainly did English and Dutch, and that with a voice of such persuasive 
music, such low irresistible pathos, that GilfiUan often declared there was 
no occasion to understand what she said to be persuaded into anything. 
But in truth she was marvelously behind the present age of development. 
She had never in her life attended a lecture on chemistry — though she 
certainly understood the ingredients of a pudding; and was entirely igno- 
rant of the happy art of murdering time in strolling up and down Broad- 
way all the morning, brought to such exquisite perfection by the ladies of 
this precocious age. Indeed, she was too kind-hearted to murder any 
thing but beaux, and that she did unwittingly. But still she was a woman, 
and could not altogether resist the contagion of the ridicule poured out 
upon poor Sybrandt's snuff-colored inexpressibles. Little did she expect 
the time would one day come when this would be the fashionable color for 
pantaloons, in which modern Corinthians would figure at balls and 
assemblies, to the delight of the universe. 

Being a woman then, she did not pause to inquire whether snuff- 
color was not in the abstract just as respectable as blue or red, or even 
imperial purple. She tried it by the laws of fashion, and it was found 
wanting. Now, there is an indissoluble tie between a man and his dress. 
As dress receives a grace sometimes from the person that wears it, so does 
it confer a similar benefit. They cannot be separated — they constitute 
one being; and hence some modem metaphysicians have been exceedingly 
puzzled to define the precise line of distinction between a dandy and his 
costume. It was by this mysterious identity of the man and his dress that 
the fortunes of our hero came nigh to be utterly shipwrecked. Catalina 
confounded the ridicule thrown upon his snuff-colored inexpressibles with 
the man himself; and he too, for the few hours that the party lasted and 
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the young lady remained under the influence of fashion, became ridiculous 
by the association. 

By degrees she found herself growing ashamed of her old admirer, 
whose attentions she received with a certain ambarrassment and haughty 
coolness, which he saw and felt immediately; for Sybrandt was no fool, 
although he did wear a snuff-colored suit made by a Dutch tailor. Neither 
did he lack one spark of the spirit becoming a man conscious of his innate 
superiority over the gilded swarm around him. The moment he saw the 
state of Catalina's feelings, he met her more than half-way, and intrenched 
himself behind his old defences of silent neglect and proud humility. He 
spoke to her no more that evening. Though Catalina was conscious in 
her heart that she merited this neglect, still this was a very different thing 
from being satisfied with it. She became only the more dissatisfied at 
being thus neglected. GilfiUan would not have behaved so, thought she, 
while she remembered how the worse she treated him the more lowly and 
attentive he became. She mistook this submissio n to her whims or indiffer- 
ence for a proof of superior love, and therein fell into an error which has 
been fatal to the happiness of many a woman and will be fatal to that of 
many more, in spite of all I can say on the subject. The error I would 
warn them against is that of confounding subserviency with affection. 
They know little of the hearts of men, if they are ignorant that the man 
who loves a woman as he ought, and whose views are disinterested, will 
no more forget what is due to himself than what is due to his mistress. 
He will sink into the slave of no woman, whom he does not intend to 
make a slave in return. It is your fortune-hunters alone that become the 
willing victims of caprice, and submit to every species of mortification the 
ingenuity of wayward vanity can invent, in the hope that this degrading 
vassalage may be at length repaid, not by the possession of the lady, but 
her money. It must be confessed that the event too often justifies the 
expectation. Be this as it may, before the conclusion of this important 
evening the company perceived evident signs of a coolness between the 
two lovers; and GilfiUan, who watched them with the keen sagacity of a 
man of the world, redoubled his attentions. It is hardly necessary to say 
that our heroine received them with redoubled complacency — for, as I 
observed before, she was a woman ; and what woman ever failed to repay 
the neglect of her lover, even though occasioned by a fault of her own, 
with ample interest? "If she thinks to make me jealous, she is very 
much mistaken," thought Sybrandt, while he perspired in an agony of 
vexation. 
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The next morning Sybrandt breakfasted at home, said little and 
thought a great deal — ^the true secret of being stupid. Mrs. Aubineau 
asked him fifty questions about the ball, and especially about Miss Van 
Borsum. But she could get nothing out of him, except that he admired 
that young lady exceedingly. This was a great bouncer, but " at lovers' 

perjuries " the quotation is somewhat musty. Catalina immediately 

launched out in praise of Gilfillan, whom she also declared she admired 
exceedingly. This was another bouncer. He amused her and admin- 
istered to her vanity; but the truth is, she neither admired or respected 
him. Still the attentioiis of an aid-de-camp were what no mortal young 
lady of that degenerate age could bring herself voluntarily to relinquish, 
at least in New York. Our hero, though he had his mouth full of muffin 
at the moment Catalina expressed her admiration of Gilfillan, rose from 
the table abruptly, and seizing his hat sallied forth into the street, though 
Mrs. Aubineau called after to say she had made an engagement for him 
that morning. 

" Catalina," said Mrs. Aubineau, " do you mean to marry that 
stupid man in the snuff-colored clothes? 
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" He has a great many good qualities." 
" But he wears snuff-colored breeches." 



S He is brave, kind-hearted, generous and possesses knowledge and 
talents." 

** Well, but then he wears snuff-colored breeches." 

" He has my father's approbation, and " 

"And yours?" 

" He had when I gave it." 

" But you repent it now? " said Mrs. Aubineau, looking inquiringly 
into her face. 

" He saved my life," replied Catalina. 

" Well, that calls for gratitude, not love." 

'* He saved it twice." 

"Well then, you can be twice as grateful; that will balance the 
account." 

" But he saved it four times." 

" Well, double and quits again." 

" But, my dear madam, I — I believe — ^nay, I am sure that I love my 
cousin in my heart." 

" Whatl in his snuff-colored suit? " 
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"Why, I am not quite sure of that, at least here in New York 
among the fine red-coats and bright epaulettes; but 1 am quite sure I could 
love him in the coimtry." 

" In his snuff-colors? " 

" In any colors I believe. To tell you the truth, cousin, I am 
ashamed of the manner in which I received him after an absence of 
months, and of my treatment at the ball last night. I believe the evil 
spirit beset me." 

" It was only the spirit of woman, my dear, whispering you to woo 
the bright prospect that beckons you. Do you know you can be a countess 
in perspective whenever you please?" 

** Perhaps I might; but I'd rather be a happy wife than a titled 
lady?" 

"You would 1" exclaimed her cousin, lifting her eyes and hands 
in astonishment. 

" Indeed I would." 

" Then you must be more or less than woman," cried the other, pant- 
ing for breath. 

" Listen to me, my dear cousin. I know you meant it all for my 
happiness in giving encouragement to Sir Thicknesse and Colonel Gil- 
fiUan. But the truth is, I don't like either of them, and I do like my 
cousin Sybrandt. Sir Thicknesse is a proud, stupid dolt, without heart or 
understanding; and Colonel Gilfillan, with a thousand good qualities, or 
rather impulses — for he is governed by them entirely — is not, I fear, nay 
I know, a man of integrity or honor." 

" Not a man of honor 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Aubineau again, with up- 
lifted eyes and hands, " Why, he has fought six duels 1 " 

" But he neither pay his debts nor keeps his promises.'* 

" He'd fight a fiery dragon." 

" Yes, but there are men, and very peaceable men too, whom he is 
rather afraid of," said Catalina, smiling — " his tradesmen. The other 
day I was walking with him, and was very much surprised at his insisting 
we should turn down a little dirty, narrow lane. Just as he had done so, 
he changed his mind, and was equally importunate with me to turn into 
another. I did not think it necessary to comply with his wishes, and we 
soon met a tradesman who respectfully requested to speak with my colonel. 
* Go to the d — ^1 for an impudent scoundrel 1 ' cried he, in a great passion, 
and lugged me almost rudely along, muttering, * an impudent rascal, to 
be dunning a gentleman in the street.* " 

"Well?" 
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" Well — I know enough of these tradesmen to know that they would 
not venture to dun an officer in the street if they could meet with him 
elsewhere. The example of my dear father has taught me that one of the 
first of our duties is a compliance with the obligations of justice." 

" Well, Catalina, I must say people get very odd notions in the 
country. What do you mean to do with your admirers ? " 

" Why, from the behavior of Sir Thicknesse last night, I hope I shall 
be troubled with him no more. If Colonel GilfiUan calls this morning, I 
shall take the opportunity of explaining to him frankly and explicitly the 
state of my obligations and affections. I will appeal to his sense of de- 
corum and propriety for the discontinuance of his attentions, and if he 
still persists, take special care to keep out of his way, until the state of the 
river will admit of my going home." 

" And I," thought Mrs. Aubineau, '' shall take special care to 
prevent all this." — " But what do you mean to do with die man in the 
snuff-colored suit? " 

" Treat him as he merits. I have been much more to blame than 
he — it is but just, therefore, that I should make the first advances to a 
reconciliation. I shaU'take the earliest opportunity of doing so, for his 
sake as well as my own ; for my feelings since our first meeting here con- 
vince me I cannot treat him with neglect or indifference without sharing 
in the consequences." 

" Well, you are above my comprehension, Catalina; but I can't help 
loving you. I can have no wish but for your happiness." 

" Of that," said Catalina, good-humoredly, " I am perhaps old 
enough to judge for myself." 

" I don't know that, my dear. Women can hardly tell what is for 
their happiness, until they have been married a twelvemonth. But what 
do you mean to do with yourself to-day? " 

" I mean to stay at home and wait the return of my cousin. The 
sooner we come to an understanding the better." 

" And I shall go visiting, as I have no misunderstandings to settle 
with Mr. Aubineau, Good morning — by the time I come back I suppose 
it will be all settled. But my dear Catalina," added she, suddenly turn- 
ing back, and addressing her with great earnestness — " my dear freind, 
do try and persuade him to discard his snuff-colored suit, will you? " 

" I shall leave that to you, cousin; for my part I mean to endure 
it as a punishment for my bad behavior to the owner." But Catalina 
never had an opportunity of putting her heroic resolution into practice. 

James K. Paulding- 
(To be continued.) 
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{Second Paper). 

HE following certificate of service relative to the regiment is 
preserved (17 State Papers, 150) : 



H. Q. Saratoga, Oct' 18"* I777— 
These may Certify that Col® Chase with a Regiment of Volunteers have faith- 
fuly serv'd until this date in the Northern Army, and are now Discharged with 
Honor. — 

By order of General Gates 

Jacob Baylcy Brig' Gen' 

Another company of 38 officers and men were engaged in this cam- 
paign under Captain Joseph Hutchins of Haverhill. General Bayley 
certifies that they were in his brigade. Captain John Sloan's company, 
raised in Lyme, Orford, Piermont, and the vicinity in Coos, 27 oficers 
and men, were also in the same service. (15 State Papers, 277-281.) 

The roll of officers for Hutchins's company is given in Potter's Mili- 
tary History, Part 2, p. 386. The officers named by Colonel Potter arc: 

Joseph Hutchins, captain. Joseph Howe, second lieutenant. 

Timothy Bedel, first lieutenant Ezekiel Ladd, ensign. 

The period of service was from August 18 to October 5. This roll 
should be read in connection with that of the rank and file printed in 1 5 
State Papers, 279. 

It makes the full number of the company 38, and by that much in- 

249 
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creases the aggregate of men furnished from Morey's regiment for the 
Saratoga campaign. 

In July, 1777, it appears by the record that 5Z men were recruited 
from this regiment for the continental regiments, and the names, resi- 
dences, and regiment to which each man was assigned are given in detail. 
(15 State Papers, 424, 425.) 

These enlistments were in ample time for the Saratoga campaign, 
in which all the New Hampshire continental regiments which are referred 
to participated. The total strength of Morey's regiment being 347, as 
already oiScially stated, it is now shown by actual reference to the rolls 
and names of the men that nearly two-thirds of the regiment (234) 
volunteered for the Bennington and Saratoga campaigns, and that was 
equivalent to two-thirds of the entire body of men of military age within 
the territorial limits of the regiment. 

In a letter addressed to Lieutenant-Colonel David Webster, repro- 
duced in Hon. Alfred Russell's biography of that officer in the Granite 
Monthly, vol. 30, p. 93, General Bayley formally thanks Colonel Web- 
ster for the services of himself and his regiment. 

Headquarters, Saratoga, 
Oct. 18, 1777- 
These may certify that Colonel Webster, with a regiment of N. H. Volunteers, 
have faithfully served in the Northern Army until this date, and are discharged 
with honor. 

By General Gates' order, 

Jacob Bayley, Brig, GenL 

The letter does not specify the regiment to which reference is made, 
whether to the regiment with which Colonel Webster served or a regi- 
ment which he commanded. It could not have been the Eleventh, or 
Plymouth regiment of militia, for the same reason that two companies 
volonteering out of Morey's regiment were not Morey's regiment, and 
142 volunteers from Chase's were not Chase's regiment. 

It is perhaps a fair inference from the roll given in 1 5 State Papers, 
385, that Webster served as lieutenant-colonel in the provisional regi- 
ment of which Jonathan Chase was colonel. 

Colonel Bedel's first regiment, 1775, serving in Canada, and the sec- 
ond, 1776, also operating in the same region, both contained companies 
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raised within the area of Morey's regiment. Bedel's third, 1777, and 
his fourth, 1778, also contained large enlistments from Morey's militia, 
although Bedel's later regiments, with the exception of the contingent of 
100 men under Lieutenant-Colonel Wheelock called to Albany, N. Y., 
in 1778, were not actually engaged in field service outside of New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont. Add to this exhibit the recruitments from the north- 
em militia for many companies of rangers, of which the official rolls 
aflford evidence, and it may fairly be assumed that the number of men in 
active service assignable to Morey's regiment very largely exceeds the 
numerical strength of the regiment, notwithstanding the somewhat para- 
doxical nature of the claim. 

The militia was governed by the existing province laws, modified in 
some particulars by occasional legislation, until September, 1776, when 
a new system was established by act of the two houses of the legislature. 
This law created two classes in the militia, the training band and the 
alarm list. AH the able-bodied males in the state, with customary exemp- 
tions, between sixteen and fifty years of age, were included in the train 
band, and an alarm list in which the liability to military duty in emer- 
gencies was extended to sixty-five years.^ The companies, including 
those upon the alarm list, a field officer presiding, were to choose a cap- 
tain, two lieutenants, and an ensign to each. The non-commissioned 
officers were chosen by the companies. 

Each officer and private soldier was " to equip himself and be con- 
stantly provided with a good firearm, good ramrod, a worm, priming 
wire and brush, and a bayonet fitted to his gun, a scabbard and belt 
therefor, and a cutting sword or a tomahawk, or hatchet, a pouch con- 
taining a cartridge-box that will hold fifteen rounds of cartridges at 
least, a hundred buckshot, a jackknife and tow for wadding, six flints, 
one pound of powder, forty leaden balls, fitted to his gun, a knapsack 
and blanket, a canteen or wooden bottle, sufficient to hold one quart." 
Each town was to provide and deposit in some safe place, for use in 
case of an alarm, a specified number of spades, axes, and picks, and to 
provide arms and equipments for those unable to provide for themselves; 
and parents, masters, and guardians were to provide for those under their 

* A Conway return of June 10, 1775, in which all the men able to bear arms from sixteen 
years upward are enumerated, shows 61 men, with 10 on the alarm list, a total of 71. Of 
this 61, moreover, 11 were reported as already gone to the war. This may indicate approxi- 
mately the respective proportions of men in the two classes in other northern towns. 14 
State Papers, 246. 
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care. Each company was to muster eight times a year, including the regi- 
mental musters. {Pottet^s Mil. His. N. H., vol. 2, Adjt.-Gen's Report, 
1866, p. 281.) 

The law imposed very serious burdens upon the people, not only in 
personal services but in the expense of equipment. A census taken in 
the fall of 1775 (7 Prov. Papers, 724-784) indicates approximately the 
amount of arms and military supplies in the hands of the people. The 
following table is an abstract of their returns, limited to the towns in 
Morey's regiment: 



Names of Towns. 



Fire- 
arms fit 
for use. 


Guns 


Powder 
inhabi- 


wanted. 


tants 
have. 


13 


29 




30 


31 




8 


24 


8 lbs. 


3 


2 




1 




6 


1 


31 




7 


7 
6 




7 


15 




8 


7 




1 






3 







Powder 
town 
has. 



Lead 

and 

bullets, 

etc 



Pistols. 



Orford 

Lyme 

Bath 

Cockbume (Columbia) 

Colebrook 

Haverhill 

Piemiont 

Stratford 

Apthorp (Littleton and Dal 

ton) 

Gunthwaite (Lisbon) 

Northumberland 

Lancaster 

Lyman 

Llandaff 

Morristown (Franconia and 
Lincoln) 



30 lbs. 

38 

15 

H 

50 
16 
12 



14 
10 
11 



3}i 



3 lbs. 
lead, 2 
dozen 
flints. 
10 lbs. 
lead, 20 
flints. 



In a short time after Colonel Morey assumed coirmiand of the 
" North Regiment " it furnished a large contingent of men and military 
equipment for Bedel's regiment of Rangers, which was ordered to Canada 
early in the winter of i775-'76 to reinforce Montgomery's army. In 
the absence of Colonel Bedel and Lieutenant-Colonel Wait a part of this 
Ranger regiment was surrendered at a fort called " Cedars," under cir- 
cumstances most discreditable to Major Butterfield who was in com- 
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mand. {Potter^ s Mil. Hist., Adjt.Gen's Report, 1866, vol. 2, p. 287.) 
This necessarily resulted in a serious loss of equipment which had been 
drawn from the western New Hampshire militia contributing the men 
and material for Bedel's regiment. The burden of replacihg the loss in 
arms and accoutrements from this disgraceful affair was a serious matter 
for the farmer soldiers of the frontier.* 

The numerical strength of Morey's regiment can be ascertained with 
reasonable accuracy. The record, printed in 14 State Papers, 556, 
which gives the statistics of enrolment for an apportionment of recruits 
called for to fill the three continental regiments in 1777, is apparently 
complete except as to Colonel Morey's regiment. The total strength of 
the regiment is given as 347. This is manifestly based on the census 
returns of the fall of 1775. (7 P^ov. Papers, 724.) The part which 
remains in the original manuscript is indicated by italics. The part 
in Roman is reconstructed from the census returns above mentioned. The 
result is so nearly that given in the record summary that we have a right 
to assume our method of reconstruction of the statistics of enrolment for 
the regiment to be sufficiently accurate. 

Orford 47 

Lyme 69 

Bath 35 

Cockbume 6 

Colebrook i 

Haverhill 86 

Piermont 43 

Stratford 16 

Apthorp '(estimated) • 5 

Gunthwaite 11 

Northumberland ( 14 State Papers, 559, 7) 20 

Lancaster ("...,"...."....".. .6) 17 

Lyman (". ..."... .". ,..".. .0) . . (estimated) 9 

Llandaff 9 

Morristown 6 

Reconstructed summary 378 

Record (official) 347 

Variance 31 

^Memorial of Charles Johnston, Joseph Hutchins, Simeon Goodwin, and Joshua Howard, 
12 State Papers, 187. American Archives, series 5, vol. i, pp. 398, 399 memorial of the 
officers of BedePs regiment to Major-General Gates, dated at Ticonderoga, July 17, 1776. 
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The diflference in the record statement (14 State Papers, 559) of 
the number of men in Lancaster, Northumberland, and Lyman, and 
the statistics as corrected by the census returns (7 State Papers, 724 
to 781) with the uncertainty taken into account as to Lyman and Ap- 
thorp, from which necessarily only estimates are given, is not very im- 
portant, and, due allowance being made according to the apparent require- 
ments of the case, no serious historical error will be possible. 

It may, therefore, be assumed, for the purposes of this narrative, 
that we have the territorial extent of the regiment outlined, and its 
numerical strength also, as nearly as it is practicable to state it from 
the records, read in connection with the census of 1775. 

We are also enabled to locate most of the companies which consti- 
tuted the regiment, and to give the roster of field and company officers 
with the exception of one or two companies. This statement refers to 
the organization as it stood in September, 1775. 

A List of the i2th Regiment of Foot^ 

Colony of New Hampshire. 

Sept. 5th, i775.* 

Commissioned 5th Sept., 1775. 
Israel Morcy, Esq., Colonel. Charles Johns [t] on, Esq. Lt. CoL 

Jonathan Child, Esq., Major. Jonathan Hale, Esq., 2d Maj. 

Haverhill First Company. 
Joshua Hayward, Capt Samuel Ladd, Lt. 

Ebenezer Rice, 2d Lt. John Ladd, Ensign. 

Orford 2nd Company. 
Daniel Tillotson, Capt. Peletiah Bliss, Lieut 

Eldad Post, 2d Lt. Jonathan Derby, Ensign. 

Lyme 3rd Company. 
John Sloan, Capt. Benjamin Grant, Jr., Lt 

Jabez Vaughn, 2d Lt. James English, Ensign. 

4th Company 
(Name of town and roster not in original.) 
Piermont 5th Company. 
Jonathan Chandler, Capt. John Weed, Lt. 

Azariah Webb, 2d Lt. Burgess Metcalf, Ensign. 

*i6 State Papers, 934. 
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Gunthwaite 6th Company. 
Luther Richardson, Capt. Jacob Shuff, Lieut. 

William Martin, 2d Lt. Timothy Bagley, Ensign. 

Bath 7th Company. 
Samuel Titus, Capt. Daniel Bedel, Lieut. 

Henry Hancock, 2d Lt. Aaron Bayley, Ensign. 

Bath, Commissioned 20th June, 1780. 
Ebenezer Sanborn, Capt. Thomas McConnell. 

Joshua Sanders 2d Lt. Job Moulton, Ensign. 

It is apparent from the statistical view that there would be serious 
practical obstacles in the way of an organization of a company of militia 
in the scattered townships to the north of Gunthwaite. Neither Lan- 
caster nor Northumberland, the two most populous settlements, had 
enough men of military age for a company of the strength required by 
law. It is hardly to be supposed that people so much dispersed could 
effect very much for the purpose of maintaining a company of militia. 
The theory that they did not so unite in the early years of the Revolution 
seems to be sustained by the fact that the Cods forts were garrisoned by 
companies or squads of rangers sometimes recruited from the northern 
towns within a wide circuit, and sometimes sent in from distant places. 
We may assume, in the absence of contemporary records, that the service 
constantly required in guarding and scouting this frontier, and in contri- 
buting to the requirements of a more general service, was a sufficient test 
of the devotion of these pioneers to the cause of independence, and that 
their duties in the fields and the forts left no opportunity or occasion 
for further organization into a company or companies in Morey's regi- 
ment of militia, to which territorially they would be constituent. Condi- 
tions did not change materially till the end of the war. 

There are certain facts in the official records, pertinent in this con- 
nection, which have not been overlooked. It appears in the State Papers 
as early as January, 1776, that Edwards Bucknam of Lancaster, in a 
vote of the legislature appointing coroners for the county of Grafton, is 
accorded the title of captain. This may indicate that he had such com- 
mand before he settled at that point or afterwards. No evidence is ac- 
cessible to settle the question. Furthermore, in 1779 it appears that the 
settlers in those parts chose Nathan Caswell to be captain of some sort 
of local military organization. Whether it was merely a temporary 
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measure or intended as an extension of the militia system is not disclosed 
by the record. (8 State Papers 21 ; 13 id., 474, 475 ; 15 id., 705.) 

The history of Morey's regiment derives interest from events which 
had a peculiar significance in the politics of the towns embraced within 
its limits. A number of the leading men in these settlements were from 
Connecticut, and their ideas of government were naturally in accordance 
with their education and experience in the commonwealth from which 
they had emigrated. 

Hanover, with its college and faculty, which constituted a Connecti- 
cut colony of itself, was the intellectual center for this movement, which 
took substantial form early in 1776. The form of government adopted 
for the time being by the Fifth Provincial Congress was not acceptable 
to the majority of the people in the towns now constituting the western 
part of Grafton county. Colonel Hurd and Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
Johnston, however, were not partisans of the views which generally -pre- 
vailed on this subject in their vicinity. Colonel Morey and Colonel Bedel 
were conspicuous among the opposers of the party in power in the so- 
called Exeter government. The group of towns which included Gunth- 
waite on the north and Lebanon on the south, in Grafton county, organ- 
ized themselves by town groups and local committees for the management 
of the civil and military concerns, and formally declined to recognize the 
new state government of New Hampshire. It will not be found useful 
to pursue the history of this controversy at length in this connection. It 
may be remembered, however, that the Independents of the Connecticut 
valley maneuvered with skill and persistenc to accomplish such a union of 
Vermont towns with New Hampshire as promised either to augment the 
influence of the western part of the state and to diminish in a correspond- 
ing degree the political power which the eastern section had acquired, or 
to sever themselves from New Hampshire and join with the proposed 
state of Vermont or New Connecticut under more favorable conditions 
than they could expect from New Hampshire. At two periods between 
1776 and the close of the war, that is to say, in 1778 and i78i-*82, these 
towns were in active union with Vermont as far as the formal action of 
both parties could accomplish such a result.''' 

^ Briefly stated, the contention of the New Hampshire party was that upon the dissolu- 
tion of political relations between the colonies and the mother country, and more especially 
in respect to the territory in controversy between New York and New Hampshire, the towns, 
being the political units and the original sources of political authority, were invested with 
the right to determine for themselves the question whether to accord allegiance to the one 
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Colonel Bedel of Haverhill and Colonel Brewster of Hanover were 
members of the Vermont Board of War (2 Gov. and Council Records, 
Vermont, p. 89), and Colonel Morey recognized the civil and military 
authority of Vermont, and as far as his authority and influence were 
effectual, his regiment was a component of the Vermont militia. Col- 
onel Bedel's regiment, which had been organized under continental au- 
thority, was discontinued by vote of Congress November 27, 1778. 
There is evidence that Colonel Bedel's connection with the Vermont 
controversy was a moving cause in this result. (See letters of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel John Wheelock and General Washington on this subject, 
both of date November 20, 1778, and the comments of the historian of 
Hanover, Chasers Hist, of Hanover, p. 395.) He represented the ad- 
joining towns of Bath, Lyman, and Morristown, as well as Haverhill in 
the Vermont assembly in 1781.® 

or the other of the disputing States, or whether to erect themselves into a state independent 
of the mandate of any other association of towns or committees formed for the purposes of 
government. They urged that inasmuch as the New Hampshire constitution of 1776 had 
never been submitted to the people or to the towns for ratification, and had been accepted 
by a part of the towns only, it was operative only upon such as had elected to ratify its 
provisions. The protesting towns took care not to do any act which could be construed as 
a ratification of that form of government in the six years from early in 1776 to 1782. Their 
argument was presented in the controversial and official literature of that time with great 
skill and eflFectiveness. They succeeded in making themselves felt as a political force to be 
reckoned with by three established States and the continental Congress, as well as the 
prospective commonwealth of Vermont. 

A number of the more important collections of documents and historical treaties relating 
to this subject in its various aspects are mentioned in the preface to vol. 26, State Papers, 
p. ix. Several valuable contributions to the history of the same controversy are embodied 
in recent biographies of historic personages of that time. Among them the following are 
especially noteworthy: Elisha Payne, by William H. Cotton, G. & C. Bar Ass'n., vol. i, p. 497; 
Samuel Livermore, by Charles R. Corning, Id., p. 365; John Sullivan, by Alonzo H. Quint, 
address at the dedication of the Sullivan monument at Durham, Proceedings of that occa- 
sion, published by the State, p. 53; Meshech Weare, a Monograph, by Ezra S. Stearns, 
pamphlet, 1894; Id., vol. i. Proceedings of the New Hampshire Society of Sons of the 
American Revolution, p. 62; Timothy Bedel, by Edgar Aldrich, 3 Proc. N. H. Hist. Soc, 
194-231. 

" Colonel Bedel was -the most prominent figure from the region of western Grafton in 
the continental service. He was principally occupied in guarding this frontier and co- 
operating with the northern army. He ceased to be active in the field, after Congress in 
November, 1778, declined to continue his regiment under authority of the confederacy. 
Colonel Moses Hazen was in a measure his successor with a regiment partaking of the 
characteristics of the ranger service and with continental commission. The two men were 
in intimate relations, and Colonel Bedel was often called upon, after his formal retirement, 
to aid in the collection and forwarding of military stores in and from the Cods country. 
(Bedel Papers, 17 State Papers, passim.) He was not in favor with President Weare, the 
executive head of the New Hampshire Revolutionary administration (Letter to the Delegates 
in Congress, August 19, 1778, and Vt. State Papers, 303), and in Vermont politics he was 
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Colonel Morey, notwithstanding his open and persistent support of 
the independent movement, continued in command of the Twelfth regi- 
met until hostilities reached the verge of armed collision between New 
Hampshire and Vermont over the jurisdictional issue. He was then, on 
the nth day of January, 1782, summarily removed from his command 
by the New Hampshire legislature, and Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
Johnston was made colonel. This, the last experiment in any form of 
a union of the towns on the east side of the river with Vermont, shortly 
resulted in a definite and unqualified failure. The leaders in the move- 
ment generally acquiesced in the result, but Colonel Morey could not 
bring himself to such compliance with the logic of events. He removed 
at once and permanently into Fairlee on the Vermont side of the river. 
There he passed the remainder of his days and occupied a commanding 
position for many years both in civil and military affairs. 

Colonel Morey was undoubtedly a consistent partisan. In antago- 
nism to the Exeter party in New Hampshire his attitude was unequivocal 
and his conduct straightforward. In the politics of the new state of 

a strenuous opponent of the party represented by Governor Chittenden and the Aliens. The 
Haldimand correspondence discloses an attempt on the part of the British-Canadian diplo- 
mats to enlist Colonel Bedel in co-operation with the leaders of the Bennington party in the 
truce that was proposed, with a cessation of hostilities against Vermont. (2 Coll. Vt. Hist 
Soc., 267, 273.) In view of the attitude of his political associates in the valley (Id,, 173) 
the eventual conclusion of Colonel Bedel in respect to such a convention between Governor 
Haldimand and Governor Chittenden, the Aliens and Fay, could be foreseen with com- 
parative certainty. 

As already stated in the text, Colonel Bedel was a member of the Vermont Board of War 
in i78i-'82. Prom the standpoint of military strategy no one could better appreciate the 
importance of the fertile and populous middle and upper valley of the Connecticut as a 
source of supply for the continental army than Colonel Bedel. He was keenly alive to the 
necessity of keeping a strong force well in hand in that region at all times; otherwise 
invasion would be invited, and its disastrous consequences in the depopulation and devasta- 
tion of the valley inevitable. Colonel Bedel's insistence upon this policy undoubtedly caused 
the discontinuance of his command. (Memoir of Gen. John Stark by Caleb Stark, 1877, pp. 
161, 166, 179.) If he was afterwards in any sense a party to the negotiations with Gov- 
ernor Haldimand it was without doubt moved by his skepticism as to the efficacy of the 
measure sanctioned by Congress for the defense of this region and a conviction that it was 
justifiable in the prospective failure of other protection to keep the enemy beyond our own 
boundaries by recourse to the methods of diplomacy. With the failure of the Independents 
of the valley as a controlling force, either in the politics of the one State or the other, 
which immediately followed the settlement of the boundary at the west bank of the river, 
Colonel Payne of Lebanon, Judge Woodward of Hanover, Colonel Bedel, Colonel Morey, 
and their associates found themselves in irretrievable political defeat and squarely face 
to face with the inevitable. With a few exceptions these men loyally adapted themselves 
to the settled conditions. Colonel Potter, in a note to his Military History, states that Bedel 
was a major-general of the second division of the N. H. militia after the war, and this 
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Vermont he was the same sturdy and persistent opponent of the Benning- 
ton party. This is not the place for a treatment of the negotiations be- 
tween the Vermont leaders and the British-Canadian authorities in the 
latter part of the war period. (Haldimand Papers, 2 Hist. Soc. Coll., 
Vt., p. 55.) As indicating the position of some of the prominent men on 
the east side of the river, then claimed as a part of Vermont, an extract 
from a report of one of the commissioners, dated September 30, 1781, is 
given : 

" I find that Congress are much alarmed, and have lately at great 
expense employed a number of emissaries in Vermont to counteract 
underhand whatever is doing for government. The principal of these 
are General Bailey, Colonels Charles Johonston, Moron, (Morey?), 
Brewster, and Major Childs on Connecticut River. 

This junto, of which General Bailey is the soul, are endeavoring 
to set the populace against their present leaders by insinuating to them 
that they are tories and intend to sell Vermont, &c." (2 Hist. Soc. Coll., 
Vt., 178; Amory, Life of Sullivan, 305.) 

It is entirely to Colonel Morey's credit that he was the subject of 
such criticism as this at the hands of the British-Canadian officials. In- 
deed, all the evidence which throws light on the character of the men 
at that time vindicates the loyalty and patriotism of Colonel Morey in 
the cause of independence. 

fltatement is adopted by Governor Harriman and other writers. (Adjutant-General's Re- 
port, N. H^ vol. 2, 1866, p. 242; Granite Monthly, vol. 3, p. 513.) Noting the absence of 
any record to verify the assertion, taking into account the significant fact that he is alwajrs 
designated as "colonel'' in the Journals of the House in i784-'85, while those known to 
have been commissioned as generals in the militia are invariably given the title in the same 
record whenever a military designation is attached, and considering the attitude of Colonel 
Bedel towards New Hampshire authority in the later years of the war, we are convinced 
that on this point Colonel Potter was in error. There was but one major-general in com- 
mand of the New Hampshire militia at any one time until about the date of the decease 
of Colonel Bedel, and this office had but two incumbents until 1786, first General Folsom 
and later General Sullivan. No official record mentions Colonel Bedel as a brigadier or 
major-general. In the two years intervening between the failure of the union with Vermont 
and the inauguration of a State government under the constitution of 1784 the animosities 
and disappointments engendered by the struggle between the States for jurisdiction over 
the territory between the Green Mountains and the Masonian line were becoming less 
appreciable before other interests and fresher issues. Colonel Payne for Lebanon and Colonel 
Bedel for Haverhill were returned to the new legislature, and were at once accorded recog- 
nition commensurate with their character and ability. (20 State Papers, passim,) 

Colonel Bedel died in 1787 in the full prospect of supplementing a useful and distinguished 
military career by one as honorable on the civic side in public affairs. (See also Biography 
of Timothy Bedel by Edgar Aldrich, 3 Proceedings N. H. Hist Soc., 194-231.) 
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The circumstances in which he was placed and the attitude he as- 
sumed in state politics put him at a serious disadvantage in his relations 
with the dominant party in New Hampshire. (Biography of Israel 
Morey by Frederic P. Wells, in preparation for the Proceedings N. H. 
Hist. Soc.) 

In November, 1779, Captain Joshua Howard of Haverhill was pro- 
moted to be second major in place of Major Hale.® In the records this 
officer's name appears occasionally as Hayward, as well as Howard. 
There is nothing to indicate that any changes were made in the field 
officers of the regiment after the advancement of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnston until March i, 1783, when the house of representatives voted ^^ 
" That Capt. Ebenezer Green [of Lyme] be and hereby is appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the twelfth regiment of militia in this State. 

That Joshua Howard, Esq' [of Haverhill] be and hereby is 
appointed first Major of the twelfth regiment of Militia in this State. 

That Capt. Edwards Bucknam [of Lancaster] be and he hereby 
is appointed a Second Major of the twelfth regiment of Militia in this 
State." 

The council records, as now preserved, do not indicate a concur- 
rence in these votes by that body. Perhaps there was an error of omis- 
sion at this point on the part of the recording officer. It will be noted 
that Captain Edwards Bucknam is named by his title. This may and 
probably does indicate that a company or companies had at this date 
been organized further north than Gunthwaite (Lisbon),*^ and that 
Captain Bucknam had been in command of one of them. There is sig- 
nificance in the appointment of a major to be located in the north part of 
the territory of the regiment. It presupposes a development of the 
organization either already in progress or expected in that direction. 

The numbering of Morey's regiment in the Vermont military estab- 
lishment has not been ascertained with absolute certainty, though it was 
assigned as a regiment east of the river to the brigade of General Peter 
Olcott. Colonel Jonathan Chase's regiment according to the historian 
of Hanover, became the third in the Vermont arrangement, and Morey's 
was probably the first. (2 Records Gov. and Council, Vt. 88.) 

From the date of Colonel Johnston's advancement to the colonelcy 

* 8 State Papers, 834. ^0 8 State Papers, 97a. ^^ 8 State Papers, ai. 
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in January, 1782, he continued in command, and his regiment existed 
territorially as it had been during the war until the State government 
had been reorganized under the constitution of 1784.*^ In the latter 
part of that year the laws governing the militia were remodeled on a 
peace basis and a resulting rearrangement of regiments and reappoint- 
ment or reassignment of officers ensued. 

Twenty-five regiments of infantry were established besides several 
regiments of artillery and cavalry. The northern regiment became the 
Twenty-fifth and contained the towns of Lyman, Landaff, Lincoln, Con- 
cord (alias Gunthwaite), Cockburne (Columbia), Franconia, Littleton, 
Dalton, Lancaster, Dartmouth (Jefferson), Northumberland, Stratford, 
Colebrook, and Percy (Stark). Joseph Whipple of Dartmouth became 
colonel, and held the command until the reorganization in 1792. (Biog- 
raphy, by Chester B. Jordan, 2 Proceedings N. H. Hist. Soc, 289.) 
Bath was included in the Haverhill (Thirteenth) regiment in 1784, with 
Moses Dow as colonel. 

This was an interesting and progressive period for the militia. John 
Sullivan was major-general from 1784 to 1786, and subsequently com- 
mander-in-chief for three years by virtue of his office as president of the 
State." The prestige of General Sullivan's name and his active influ- 
ence promoted a healthful esprit de corps in the militia of the new State. 
With a general revision of the laws and reorganization of the militia in 
December, 1792, the towns of the Twenty-fifth Regiment, with little 
change and with the adoption of a new feature, the battalion arrange- 
ment, became the Twenty- fourth. Concord (Lisbon), Lyman, Littleton, 
Franconia, Lincoln, and Dalton were the first battalion, and Lancaster, 
Northumberland, Dartmouth, Percy, Colebume (Colebrook), Cock- 
burne (Columbia), Stewartstown, and Stratford constituting the second. 
In 1793 Concord (Lisbon) and Lyman were severed from the Twenty- 
fourth and joined with the Thirteenth regiment. At the same time the bat- 
talion division was altered, and Lancaster, Littleton, Dalton, Franconia, 
State Hill (Bethlehem), and Jefferson constituted the first battalion, and 
the towns above them the second. (Compiled Laws of 1805, p. 246.) 
This was the status of the regiment until December, 1 804. Coos County 
had been established in the previous year. The towns of Coos County 

1* Biography by J. Q. Bitdnger, 15 Granite Monthly, 85. 
"■Amoiys Life of John Sullivan, p. 437. 
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were continued in the Twenty-fourth Regiment, while Bath, Lyman, and 
Landaff were made a first battalion, and Littleton, Bethlehem, Lincoln, 
and Franconia constituted the second of the newly formed Thirty-second 
Regiment. (Compiled Laws of 1805, p. 251.) This regiment was 
now an established feature of the general arrangement continuing prac- 
tically unchanged for half a century. 

The commanders of the Twenty-fourth Regiment in their order 
from 1793 to 1804 were Edwards Bucknam of Lancaster, 1793; Jabez 
Parsons of Colebrook, 1799; Joel Barlow of Stratford, 1801, and Rich- 
ard C. Everett ^* of Lancaster, 1 804. 

Benjamin Kimball of Bath, in 1805, when the organization of the 
Thirty-second Regiment for northern Grafton was effected, became the 
first commandant.*" 

In estimating the number of enrolled militia in any town in the 
period succeeding the Revolution, it must be remembered that the militia 
act of March 18, 1780, continued the existing provision for two classes, 
the train band, composed of youths and men from sixteen to forty years 
of age, and an alarm list, composed of men from forty to sixty years of 
age. By the act of December 28, 1792, the alarm list was abolished and 
the military age was from eighteen to forty. It was made sixteen to 
forty in 1795 (June 10). This was the age for a long period after- 
wards. By the act of June 24, 1786, towns which could furnish thirty- 
two privates and the proper number of commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned (13) were required to establish one company; but when a town 
had less than thirty-two privates and a sufficient number of officers they 
were joined to such other corps as the field officer might think proper. 

By act of December 24, 1792, which was really a new military code, 
the number of privates for a company was fixed at sixty-four, with no 
provision for a less number for the first company or a greater for the 
second. 

At the time of the second war with England three regiments occu- 
pied the original territory of the Twelfth. Later there was another in 

1* Biography of Richard C. Everett by Chester B. Jordan, G. & C Bar Ass'n, vol. i, 
p. 437. 

^^ From 179a to 1 81 6 regimental commanders were, by law, accorded the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel commandant, and the incumbent held rank equivalent to that before and after 
that period accorded to a colonel. An aid to the governor in the same period was also 
designated and ranked as a lieutenant-colonel commandant 
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the western side of Coos. The hereditary martial spirit of the people 
thoroughly permeated the military system of the State for many years 
after the Revolution. So complete, practical, and effective was it in 
1814 that a regiment was mobilized for the defense of Portsmouth in 
three days, and within the brief space of time required to send express 
messengers with the summons, and for the men to accomplish the march 
from their rendezvous to Portsmouth, five regiments of infantry, with 
cavalry and artillery, were in the field for offensive and defensive opera- 
tions against the enemy. 

Judge Potter says of our military status at this period : 

The declaration of war found the militia of New Hampshire in a flourishing 
condition, as much so as at any period of its existence. The Governor (William 
Plumer), who from his position is commander-in-chief of the militia, though not a 
military man, was one of energy, patriotism, method, and great executive ability. 
His heart and hand were in the cause. His predecessors in that important office, 
without an exception under the present constitution, had been men engaged in the 
Revolutionary struggle, and had learned by experience the worth of a well-regulated 
militia, carried out the maxim of ** in time of peace prepare for war," and did not 
believe in the more modem idea that " the militia system was a nuisance, and 
tended to demoralize the people." The adjutant-genersd was a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, and had been in that position since ^e adoption of the constitution, and many 
of the officers of the militia had been his comrades in arms in that great struggle. 
Such men, taught in the school of experience, brought military skill, and pride, 
without which skill is of little avail, to the organization and completion of our 
military system. Such being the situation of our militia, compliance with the 
requisitions of the general government was met with the greatest promptness. 

In later years a spirit of pusillanimous commercialism and non- 
resistance seemed to cause a deterioration in the quality of our mili- 
tarism. It is none the less the duty and the opportunity of all who pos- 
sess a healthful and progressive patriotism to see that the hereditary 
spirit, the ancient heroic temper of the people, is not lost or abated. I 
venture to quote to this point the words of a New Hampshire statesman 
of our own time, as they declare on the basis of philosophical truth the 
present necessity and the present duty in reference to the public defense, 
in view, not only of existing circumstances, but also of the possibilities 
of the future. 

The quotation is as follows: 
As the situation now is, nothing could be more foolish and criminal than to 
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leave our coasts defenseless, cease to build warships, and dismantle the few we 
have; " beat our swords into ploughshares, and our spears into pruning-hooks," and 
teach our young men that they must not learn war any more. The history of the 
world furnishes a multitude of examples illustrating the disastrous fate that over- 
takes nations when they discard the means necessary to protect them from the 
assaults of warlike enemies. The great, rich, and populous empire of China fur- 
nishes a very recent example that demonstrates how foolish a thing it is at this day 
for a nation to fail to be prepared to defend itself against the modes and implements 
of modem warfare. A rich country without defenses and inhabited by a timid, un- 
warlike people, is a standing invitation to all outside adventurers to invade it, to 
conquer, and possess it, stripping the miserable inhabitants of everything, and either 
enslaving them or driving them into exile. As humanity is, at the present time, 
the millennial period not having arrived and there being no signs of it, the surest 
guaranty of peace which a nation can have is the world's estimate that it is a just 
nation, that it will ask nothing but what is right, that it is prepared for war, and 
will submit to nothing wrong. The propositon that war is wrong per se, and can 
never be justified, is a proposition which cannot be maintained except upon the 
broad ground of the non-resistants. Nations have the right of self-defense, and 
are under legal and moral obligation to engage in war whenever it is necessary in 
order to protect the lives and property of their citizens. War is right or wrong 
according to the circumstances that occasion it. Through all the ages since the 
world began, wars have succeeded wars in constant succession, apparently in obedi- 
ence to the fixed laws that regulate the lot of humanity.^®. 

I will add a brief extract from a letter of General John Sullivan 
which was addressed to the people of this State more than a century ago. 
He said : 

In Republican governments, people often turn their thoughts to that part of 
the constitution which bequeaths them their liberties; but too frequently forget 
that they ought to pursue measures for securing them. We have already bravely 
purchased liberty and independence, and now make liart of an empire where freedom 
reigns without control ; but what will our late struggle avail if we suffer the mili- 
tary skill which we have acquired to be lost, and ourselves to sleep in seeming safety 
till the avarice, the jealousy, or the ambition of some foreign prince rouses us from 
our slumbers and convinces us of our mistake? 

We often please ourselves by observing that this country is calculated for free- 
dom and commerce, not for war. I sincerely join in the opinion, and most ardently 
wish it may ever remain such; but I have long since been convinced that the only 
way to keep peace is to be prepared for whatever events may come. If we mean 
to keep our neighbors* sword in the scabbard we shall whet our own." " 

"The Safety of the Republic the Supreme Law, by Hon. Harry Bingham, LL. D., 
3 Proceed. G. k C. Bar Ass'n, 203. 

^^ Amory, Life of Major-General John Sullivan, p. 307. 
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In another connection General Sullivan urges the importance and 
utility of the military education of the youth. 

On this point, addressing himself to the instructors of schools and 
academies, he writes as follows : 

As the profession of amis is in every country esteemed honorable, even when 
the science of war is learned with a view of extending conquests over unoffending 
nations, it must be infinitely more so when taught for the purpose of national 
defense and for the security of dear-bought freedom. 

Permit me, therefore, gentlemen, to entreat you, if you will not interfere with 
the plans which you may have laid for diffusing literary knowledge, to set apart 
some hours in the week for the youth under your care to amuse themselves in 
learning the manual exercise and military maneuvers. If this proposal should meet 
your approbation, your own wisdom will dictate the best method for carrying it 
into execution. If relaxation from studies is necessary, perhaps none can be so 
useful; and I am convinced that, in a short time, none could be more pleasing 
to your pupils. You will then have the pleasing satisfaction to sec the youth, whom 
you have taught to converse with the sages of Greece and Rome, to admire the 
heroes of ancient and modem times, and to value that freedom for which they 
have fought and bled, made, by your care, proper champions to defend those nat- 
ural and national rights which you have taught them to hold in the highest 
estimation.^* 

With one more abstract from a contemporary authority, this from 
an author of national repute, a theologian who is a leader of thought in 
our universities, a New Hampshire soldier, without fear and without 
reproach, I submit this outline of the self-sacrificing, well-directed, and 
unflinching efforts of the fathers who were, a hundred and twenty years 
ago, striving to subdue the wilderness of northern New England, and at 
the same time making the grand struggle to establish an enduring na- 
tionality, and the soldier-citizen's plea for the maintenance of the price- 
less heritage by that intelligent, eternal vigilance which is the price of 
liberty. In a recent contribution to the military history of New Hamp- 
shire Rev. Dr. Luther Tracy Townsend says : 

The way for our nation to prevent war is to be prepared for it, and the way 
for her to check the wrongs and tyrannies of the whole world is to be courageous 
and speak out 

If, therefore, in view of what has been said, it is clear that the heroic and 

i^Amory, Life of General John Sullivan, 318. 
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military spirit is of service and that it should not be allowed to slumber as it did 
in our Northern States during the years preceding the late war; if it is clear 
that our nation, among the nations of the earth, has a larger mission than as yet 
has been claimed for her; and if it is true that the day of universal peace has 
not yet dawned, then we may offer a single additional plea, namely, that military 
weapons must not be left exclusively in the hands of what are called government 
and mercenary troops, but also and largely should be in the hands of an organized 
and disciplined State militia. 

" It is certain," said Madison, " that liberty cannot be safe with powerful 
standing armies, and that, without an effective militia, the danger of such armies 
cannot be precluded." The history and fate of the republics of Greece and Rome, 
of Genoa and Venice, are a standing warning against the transfer of the sword 
from the militia to a mercenary soldiery. 

We do not say that what is termed the " regular army," in a nation of con- 
siderable magnitude like ours, is useless. Often it is serviceable in the exercise 
of the balance of power in sudden emergencies. It is available, as a sort of movable 
police force, in presenting a speedy check to slight, local uprisings, and it every- 
where inspires respect, being the representative of the national government. 

But what we insist on is that in the midst of great perils the State militia is 
the surest bulwark of a nation's rights. '' It is the wall behind which a free people 
may pursue their honest toil unharmed." It was the State militia of New England 
under the old provincial flag of Massachusetts Bay which made the Indian tremble 
as " he saw them pass along in martial order." It was the State militia of New 
England which stood the first shock of the Revolutionary War in 1775. It was 
the State militia of New Hampshire that protected its legislature during the dis- 
turbances and disaffections in 1782. It was the State militia of Massachusetts 
the quelled the Shays insurrection in 1 786. It was the State militia of Pennsylvania 
which enforced the law and maintained order during the insurrections of 1794-98. 

During the War of 18 12, when the enemy was hovering along our coast 
and the national forces were withdrawn, they were the organized and ofiicered New 
England militia companies which, with twenty-four hours* notice, garrisoned and 
protected all our posts and seaboard cities. It was the State militia that in several 
different commonwealths quelled the riots of 1877. 

And in 1861, when our country's capital was besieged, when our national 
archives were threatened, when our way to Washington was blocked in the streets 
of Baltimore, the first troops that fought their way to the protection and rescue of 
the city of Washington were the State militia of Massachusetts. 

These instances are convincing illustrations of the efficiency and necessity of 
the sword in the hands of a State militia under State orders. 

Our conviction is, therefore, that every boy of twelve or fifteen years of age 
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in the State of New Hampshire should learn to go through the manual of arms. 
And it should be a health-giving and heroic discipline if all our boys were taught 
to draw and poise the sword on horseback and to ram the cartridge in a field piece 
of any caliber. 

Every large public school in our State, like the schools of Germany, should 
have its military battalion and its drill-master in science. Our public schools 
should be called together and dismissed, not with the bell, but with the drum and 
fife. 

And no argument is needed to show that if the youth of our land had been 
thus properly schooled and drilled prior to 1861 the Confederacy never would have 
reached the magnitude it assumed, and we should not have been called upon to 
write this history of the Sixteenth Regiment of New Hampshire Volunteers." 

Among the many hostile influences that are always moving openly 
or secretly against a well-regulated and efficient system of militia are two 
that are antipodal. The elements of anarchism are from their very nature 
antagonistic to all the instrumentalities and agencies of law and order. 
The elements of arbitrary and tyrannical autocracy are consistent only 
with the existence of a standing army to which is committed, to the exclu- 
sion of the local police and local militia, all those functions which pertain 
not only to the maintenance of the general peace and the suppression of 
serious disorder in the State, but also to the crushing out of justifiable 
uprisings of the people against the exercise of oppressive and intolerable 
power. Within these extremes of opposition to the militia system, as an 
essential factor in local State government, are many other fruitful sources 
of hostility, besides the inertia of indifference, which is, on occasions, no 
less pernicious than active antagonism. In a free republic it is still an 
essential to the correct balancing of the powers of the State and the 
rights and responsibilities of the people that the principal reliance on 
the military side of the government should be a citizen soldiery, educated 
and exercised for exceptional duty and unexpected emergencies, and not 
a permanent and burdensome segregation, in a standing army, of vast 
numbers of the best manhood of the body politic from all of the produc- 
tive and indispensable vocations of life upon which the progress and 
prosperity of the nation are absolutely dependent. 

The lesson of the past is instructive and inspiring to the thinkers 
and actors of this generation who are both conservative and progressive. 
It calls upon us to hold fast to the doctrines of the fathers, as illustrated 

1* History of the Sixteenth N. H. Vols. p. 326. 
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by their example in the conservation of means, at all times, to insure the 
public defense without at any time placing free institutions in jeopardy; 
wisely to organize, diligently to improve, and liberally to sustain our 
systems of local militia on the most approved methods of discipline and 
equipment; and to make the principles declared in the constitution basic, 
vital, and productive truths governing the civic action of the people and 
their servants in all the departments and in all the functions of the 
State. 

Standing araiies are dangerous to liberty. 

In all cases and at all times the military ought to be under strict subordina- 
tion to, and governed by, the civil power. * 

A well-regulated militia is the proper, natural, and sure defense of the State. 

Albert Stillman Batchellor. 

LlTTLBTON, N. H. 

^^ Constitution of New Hampshire. 

See "Schedule Containing an Account of the Services of the Militia from 1775 to 1733" 
in the legislative document signed "Jeremiah Smith, one of the Conom'rs,'* House Journal, 
Feb. 12, 1791; Coll N. H. Hist. Society, vol. 9, pp. 415-421. 

This report mentions several companies of rangers serving at Coos that have not been 
identified by the rolls. 



THE MARYLAND EPISODE 

THE claim which has been put forth from time to time, that Mary- 
land was founded on the principles of religious toleration, pure 
and simple, must be taken with some grains of qualification. As 
for religious liberty itself, that has never found congenial soil except 
among nations professing the same belief. So the only question that re- 
mains for us to discuss, is how far the founder and rulers of this colony 
approximated some kind of tolerance in religious concernments which its 
admirers have been pleased to denominate religious freedom, or soul 
liberty. In every country, on the other hand, whatever degree of re- 
ligious tolerance was effected, was due to the mutual concessions of the 
clashing factions, or sectaries, from which our own land in its earliest his- 
tory was not entirely free. This pause, or religious armistice of the con- 
tending parties, made toleration in religion a possible event; and, when 
the rights of men had become better understood and more respected, 
then ideas on this subject broadened, bigotry softened, though not until 
some notion of the real significance of religious liberty began to dawn. 

I 

WAS MARYLAND FOUNDED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF TOLERATION? 

What was true everywhere else, was true in regard to the policy 
followed by Maryland's founder. This plantation was made possible 
only when the different elements composing the colony, were fully as- 
sured of the free enjoyment of their religious belief, whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant. For it will be seen further on, that Maryland 
was not founded either as an asylum for Papists or a harborage for perse- 
cuted religionists ; neither was it planted under the Puritans' forced plea 
of establishing a colony for obtaining " freedom to worship God " — for 
no others but themselves. Not a shadow of a religious motive actuated 
Calvert when he applied to Charles for a patent of his Palatinate. He 
acted in every particular for his own interest and that of his family, and 
in persuading colonists to emigrate, sought out everybody who would go, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant alike. In fact, Baltimore did very much 
the same thing as the man who gave a wedding-feast and went out into the 
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highways and byways to obtain his guests; and a motley company they 
were. 

Calvert founded his plantation on a strictly commercial basis. It 
was for his interest to conciliate all parties, whidi was done in order to 
reap as large a profit from the speculation as possible. He and his 
successors never let conscience in religious concerns interfere with their 
policy of self-aggrandizement. In a word, the plantation of Maryland 
was nothing more than a commercial venture, as the whole history of 
that colony will show down to the time it left the hands of the Calvert 
family. And, to crown all, there was not a single reference or allusion to 
granting religious liberty to the colonists to be found in the charter given 
by the king to Lord Baltimore in 1632. 

If the first Lord Baltimore, whatsoever may have been his religious 
zeal as a good Catholic, had ever seriously entertained the project of 
planting a Roman Catholic colony, pure and simple, that hope, con- 
sidered from a political point of view, would have been preposterous. 
Had the English Romanists attempted to set up a government of their 
own, however distant from the motfier country, so long as they remained 
under the jurisdiction of the home authority, they could have hardly 
expected better treatment than they had received in England. A proof 
of this is evident from the fact, that when Calvert, as was his first 
thought, proposed to migrate with his family to the Virginian colony, 
he was refused a settlement there unless he and his followers would take 
the oath of allegiance, which, as a " good Catholic," he refused to do. 
For the laws enacted against recusants were as much in force in Virginia 
as in England. New England was Puritan; Virginia of the established 
church. Thus, too, in America, the two parties, so violently opposed at 
home to the Roman Catholic party and mutually antagonistic, had their 
representatives. 

Calvert, not to be foiled, resolved to found a plantation of his own 
and for that purpose applied to Charles I. He met with violent opposi- 
tion to his proposed scheme, particularly from the older chartered com- 
pany of Virginia ; and, among other charges, he was accused of intending 
to set up a Popish colony in America. In justice to Calvert, however, 
it must be adduced, that he disclaimed emphatically any such intention; 
and this the event proved. 

It must be remembered that the Roman Catholic party, in England, 
at this time was extremely weak. Furthermore, the Anglicans were still 
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weaker than the Puritan party; and, as will be perceived by and by, the 
Puritan party prevailed in all the councils of State until, under Charles 
IL, a sort of religious toleration was patched up which suited nobody. 

Hounded on the one hand, in the mother country, by his political 
enemies, and watched with lynxlike eyes by the jealous friends of the Vir- 
ginia Company, and when the smallest favor shown by him to his co- 
religionists would have been interpreted as a slight put upon the Protes- 
tant faith, Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, was compelled thus from the force 
of circumstances to adopt a course which would neither favor the Roman 
Catholics nor give umbrage to the Puritan party. But, at the same time, 
he was pledged to give his fellow Papists liberty of belief. 

Again in political matters he was constrained to act in an impartial 
manner. He exacted the same obedience from his Roman Catholic as 
he did from his Protestant subjects, and, in the execution of his laws, 
feared neither papal Bull nor excommunication. In fine, the Romish 
clergy were, from the start, maintained by voluntary subscriptions like the 
Protestant ministers and never looked for support from the Calvert gov- 
ernment as they would have liked. 

Furthermore, in collecting his company of colonists Baltimore chose 
emigrants both of the Romish and Protestant faith and even asked Swedes 
and Danes to go with the expedition. Again, when the Puritans were 
driven from Virginia by persecution, he encouraged their making their 
asylum in Maryland, little recking the snake he was warming in his bosom 
as soon as they had gained the ascendency in public affairs in their place 
of refuge. Thus was he eager to acquire colonists irrespective of their 
religious belief. 

The credit of establishing the government of Maryland on the prin- 
ciples of religious toleration, observes Bozman, in his " History of Mary- 
land," if the credit belongs to anyone, is due to Lord Baltimore, not as 
a Roman Catholic, but as an individual.^ What his true motive was for 
founding the colony will be noted further on. But this is certain, that 
whatever he should decide to do in the matter must not be incompatible 
with English law. It was the avowed policy of Charles to favor neither 
Papist nor Puritan. This fact alone precludes the idea that the English 
government would have allowed Lord Baltimore or anybody else to plant 
a colony within the jurisdiction of England which should be exclusively 
composed of those who professed the Romish faith. The very terms of 

*!, vol. iL pp. 354, fol. 
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his charter would at once dissipate such a notion, as they confer upon him 
'^ the patronages and advowsons of all churches which (with the increas- 
ing worship and religion of Christ) within the said region, islands, islets^ 
and limits aforesaid, hereafter shall happen to be built; together with 
licence and faculty of erecting and founding churches, chapels, and places 
of worship, in convenient and suitable places, within the premises, and 
of causing the same to be dedicated and consecrated according to the ec- 
clesiastical laws of our kingdom of England" How, then, could Balti- 
more do otherwise than erect a mixed government and, in order to insure 
his tenure of power, advocate religious toleration, both for his own com- 
fort and the peace of the community? And, again, his charter did not 
recognize any other form of religion but that of the English Establish- 
ment ; and hence must be explained his remarkable principles of toleration 
for that time, but he was compelled to such action by the force of circum- 
stances, not from any conscientious feelings on that score. Had he not 
adopted a middle course he would have lost his palatinate at the outset. 
He was determined, in that colony-planting age, to found a colony some- 
where for his own purposes. Did not William Penn, at a later period^ 
establish a similar province? 

It has been adduced to the credit of Cecilius Calvert, that his severe 
discipline of the ofifending Jesuits furnishes an instance of his broad-mind- 
edness in matters of religion, unexampled in his day. However, it was 
but a matter of astute policy. The very terms of his Charter explicitly 
forbade him to favor any church but the Anglican. Accordingly, Protes- 
tants and Papists alike built churches in Maryland and supported their 
clergy and religious houses at their own expense, all sectaries received 
equal favor. And this endeavor of his, if endeavor it was, to treat all 
religionists alike, whatever their particular shades of belief, was in direct 
contradiction to the terms of his Patent and occasioned Baltimore much 
annoyance and even the temporary loss of his province. For, in 1642,. 
one of the main charges urged against Lord Baltimore by the Virginian 
authorities, was his affiliation with Popery and for not establishing in 
Maryland any Protestant religion (that is the Anglican Church). Balti- 
more was certainly placed in a singular predicament. If he favored the 
Protestants he would lose the interest of the Roman Catholics, who would 
loudly complain that they had not been treated properly. If he did them 
justice the Protestants would cry out on their side that he was favoring 
Popery; and if he left both factions " severely alone," then he was accused 
of acting in direct violation of the express terms of his Patent. Thus^ 
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whatever he might do, he satisfied neither patry. Religious toleration 
is difficult to find among any of the early schemes of colonization. 

Once more, in his instructions to his brother Leonard, whom Lord 
Baltimore had made deputy-governor of his province, it was distinctly 
emphasized that no recognition should be given to any particular creed. 
The very important document, wherein these instructions may be found, 
did not come to light until comparatively recent times (1890), and is of 
the greatest interest in this connection as it shows conclusively, that, what- 
ever freedom in the exercise of religion was permitted in Maryland, it 
was allowed wholly upon political and not upon conscientious grounds. 
Let us quote: 

" L Inpri. His lordship requires his said Governor and Commis- 
sioners that in their voyage to Mary Land they be very careful to preserve 
unity and peace amongst all the passengers on shipboard, and that they 
suffer no scandal nor offense to be given to any of the Protestants, whereby 
any just complaint may hereafter be made by them, in Virginia or in 
England, and that, for that end, they cause all Acts of Roman Catholic 
Religion to be done as privately as may be, and that they instruct all 
the Roman Catholics to be silent upon all occasions of discourse concern- 
ing matters of religion ; and that the said Governor and Commissioners 
treat the Protestants with as much mildness and favor as justice will per- 
mit. And this to be observed at land as well as at sea." * 

He, furthermore, gives explicit orders to the effect that only Protes- 
tant messengers were to be sent at any time to confer with the authorities 
of Virginia concerning matters of jurisdiction. Friendliness was enjoined 
to be maintained between these two colonies. The only thing in these 
instructions savoring of Romanism, was his order to his brother to select 
a suitable site for a fort, or stronghold, and to erect within or near it " a 
convenient house and a church or chapel adjacent." This chapel, in all 
probability, was built for the accommodation of the two Jesuits who had 
accompanied the expedition. 

A close examination of these points evinces the great care that Lord 
Baltimore ever manifested to suppress his Papalism in every transaction, 
and to impress upon all his officers the importance of the same caution. 
The famous Act of Religion, promulgated in 1649 ^^^ ^^ which Roman 
Catholic writers are so fond of pointing as an index of the more tolerant 
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spirit of the alleged Roman Catholic province of Maryland, was not an 
act of toleration at all, but a direct outcome of the settled policy of Balti- 
more. For with him liberty of conscience, if he had any conception of 
such a thing, was a political rather than an ethical measure, as subsequent 
and undisputed legislation in that colony has fully justified. For at this 
time his family were still at the head of affairs. 

To conclude this part of the question : It was stipulated in the sixth 
clause of this charter, that all laws, which hereafter should be enacted 
in the Colony, must be " consonant to reason and not repugnant nor con- 
trary, but so far as conveniently may be, agree to the laws, statutes, cus- 
toms, and rights of our kingdom of England." Therefore, Lord Balti- 
more to the contrary notwithstanding, it was not possible to establish there 
any form of religious belief, or even favor, which was not in harmony with 
the ecclesiastical polity of England. Thus were Baltimore's hands tied in 
whatever direction he might turn or attempt to shape any policy diamet- 
rically opposed to the stipulations of his charter. Moreover, he had 
Virginia, a jealous neighbor and a bigoted advocate of the English Es- 
tablishment, constantly at his elbow to watch his every movement. Balti- 
more himself was too well aware of this fact to give her just cause to 
complain to the home-government. 

On the ascendency of the Puritan Party in England, under Oliver 
Cromwell, Baltimore's palatinate well nigh came to grief; and it was 
only due to considerable political engineering that he succeeded in saving 
it. As it was he lost control of the Province from 1654 to 1660, when 
the Puritans were dominant in Parliament and the recusants generally 
proscribed. Again, the Protestant population of Maryland had, in the 
meantime, increased so fast from various causes that it greatly outnum- 
bered the Roman Catholics who had never enjoyed at any time much 
influence in the Province; and did they venture to show their hand too 
plainly, Virginia was ready to send complaints of them to England. 

On the accession to the throne of England of William and Mary, 
both of whom were avowed Protestants, what little Puritan and 
Roman Catholic feeling was left in the commonwealth became absorbed 
in the Establishment; all the colonists without exception were taxed in 
support of the Anglican Church there established, and the province made 
an appanage of the crown. The Roman Catholic leaven, if leaven it can 
be called, had utterly failed to leaven the whole loaf. From the very 
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outset it was an utter failure. Freedom and oppression, progress and 
bigotry could never go hand in hand. 

To conclude this part of the subject, it may be said that Maryland 
never was intended to be a Roman Catholic colony. It was simply the 
result of a commercial land-speculation for the aggrandizement of the 
Calvert family and for nothing else. If there were toleration it was but 
of a political and secondary importance. That was all. 



Providencb, r. I. 



Franklin C. Clark, M. D. 

{To be continued.) 




OLD ROOF-TREES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

II: THOSE STANDING AND DECAYED 

ON Daniel Street, Portsmouth, only a short distance from its aristo- 
cratic neighbor, the Warner House (a cut of which singularly 
enough appeared in the October Country Life in America, yclept 
the " Penhallow House "), stands another ancient mansion which in its 
early day was quite as grand as any in the Colonial capital. This is the 
Jafifrey house, the home of three Honorable George Jaffreys, two of them 
being successive members of the Royal Council under the Wentworths. 
The house was built in 1730, by the first Councilor Jaffrey, after the 
style of architecture of that day — ^tall chimneys, gambrel roofs, dormer 
windows, and wainscoted walls. The grounds were extensive and hand- 
somely laid out, and the slaves' quarters stood in the rear — two little 
brown cabins, long since taken away. 

The second Councillor Jaffrey lived in high and luxurious style. He 
had a fine dinner-set of pewter ordered from England. He had also a 
fine china set and a large quantity of silver. A tankard holding a gallon 
or more, and devoted exclusively to hot punch, was one of the ornaments 
of his sideboard. Much of the silver bore not only the " Tower stamp," 
but his own coat of arms engraved upon it. On great occasions the 
Councillor wore diamonds. The last Councillor George Jaffrey never 
married, and his great property descended to a nephew, who assumed the 
family name. When the latter died the house went out of the family, 
and it has not been kept up, but still shows the grand air of the old regime. 

Another Portsmouth house, lately renovated and improved, is only 
a few years younger than the Jaffrey house, the fine old Colonial mansion 
on the comer of Congress and Middle streets. It was built by Madame 
Treadwell, before 1750, for her son, Jacob Treadwell. Madame Tread- 
well was the widow of a rich merchant, and she built a stately mansion 
for each of her four sons, leaving her own house to a daughter. Some 
time before the beginning of the last century the house became the prop- 
erty of General Clement Storer, one of the great men of New Hampshire 

Sec the first article by Mr. Colby, in Magazinb for September, 1906. 
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in his day and generation. He was Major-General of the State militia, 
a Representative to Congress in Madison's administration, and later a 
United States Senator. General Storer's wife, Dolly Cutter, was a grand- 
daughter of Madame Treadwell. They occupied the house for sixty years 
or more, making it the center of a generous hospitality. It was the day 
of velvet coats, ruffled shirts and powdered hair. 

In the parlor is a portrait, by Copley, of Madame Treadwell, whose 
strong face expresses the vigorous character she bore. Two fire-places 
hold their own, with iron back logs to throw the fire out from their deep 
cavernous throats. One of them is ornamented with the quaint Dutch tiles 
so much in vogue in the eighteenth century. 

Greenland, near Portsmouth, not only boasts an ancient church, re- 
ferred to in a previous article, but it claims what is probably the oldest 
house that is standing in our State. There is no written record of its 
building, but a family tradition dates its erection in 1636; public records 
refer to it as standing as early as 1663, and it is still owned by descendants 
of the founder, a long period for a house to remain in one family. It is 
a quaint old brick building, with a speckled appearance which is caused 
by having black " headers *' scattered among the bricks on the front part 
of the house (which are said to have been burned on the ground) . 

The walls of the house are a foot and a half in thickness. It is of 
two stories, the posts of the lower being eight and a half feet high, those 
of the second eight feet. The windows were originally of small diamond 
glass set in lead, but these have all been changed after the lapse of years. 
AH of the timber used in the building is hard wood. The beams in the 
cellar are squared, twelve by fourteen inches. The sleepers are of red 
oak, ten inches thick, with the bark on. There are planks on the 
inside of the walls, and the plastering is on reft wood nailed to the plank. 
There are marks of the house having been injured by an earthquake, 
probably that of 1755, but it seems good for another hundred years at 
least. 

At the foot of Garrison (Vamey's) Hill, near Dover, still stands 
the Vamey-Ham House, built before 1669, ^^^ 't was standing at the time 
of the Waldron massacre and was not attacked by the Indians because 
Eben Vamey, the founder, was a Quaker and maintained such friendly 
relations with the savages that they did not molest his house or his family. 
It is well preserved and is entitled to precedence among the old buildings 
of Dover on the score of antiquity. In solidity and in external appearance 
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the house has undergone no important change, and the interior is very 
much as it was when used by its Quaker founder. There are seven rooms 
on the ground floor, and as many on the second. They are high-studded, 
but the windows are set irregularly. Hand-made nails, wooden latches 
and quaint hinges are still in evidence. Everything about the old mansion 
has a distinct character of its own, and though moss h^s fastened upon 
the shingles of the roof, it bids fair to last for several generations longer, 
as a connecting link between the present and Colonial New Hampshire. 

The present owner of the old house, Miss Maria Theresa Ham, is 
of the seventh generation of Vameys and Hams to hold ownership of 
the time-worn structure. In former times there was a large garden on the 
warm southern side, full of roses and lilacs and hollyhocks, and other old- 
fashioned flowers, but this has disappeared, and the old house looks out 
across the fields and valleys as if brooding over the scenes of the past it 
has witnessed. No doubt, if it had power to speak it could tell of incident 
and story that would be alike touching and valuable to the historical 
student. 

In the town of Durham, on the north side of Oyster River, a small 
tributary of the Piscataqua, stands an old garrison-house that is fast going 
to decay. It is rather more than two hundred years old, having been built 
by James Bunker, who was a tax-payer in " Oyster River," as Durham 
was formerly called, as early as 1652. The ancient structure is built 
mostly of oak and was originally a story and a half in height, the upper 
half-story projecting over the lower story. When the writer saw it a 
dozen years ago, the old port-holes were visible, and the huge doors with 
their heavy fastenings were intact. No one knows how many times it. was 
besieged by the Indians, but most likely more than once. It is one of the 
ancient landmarks of the State, and steps should be taken to preserve it 
from further ruin. The Bunker family occupied it for three generations 
at least, and Benjamin Bunker, a grandson of the builder of the house, was 
a soldier at the siege of Louisburg. 

A few miles east of old Monadnock, and a good four miles tramp 
from the village of Temple, in a wooded portion of the town, the visitor 
can still see the ruins of the first glass works established in .America. The 
old stone furnace or oven is still intact, the keystone in its place, and fused 
together with the rocks is a greenish-colored glass, while scattered about 
are fragments of the same material — all that is left of the glass-blowing 
works of Master Robert Hewes, who came there in the time of the Revo- 
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lution with a dozen or more of German glass blowers and erected a furnace 
for making glass. 

One wonders at first why he should have chosen such a retired place, 
^ut when we learn that the men were Hessian deserters from the British 
army, and that the mother country had never permitted any home indus- 
try in the Colonies, it can be seen that seclusion was the object sought. 
TTiere was no sand in the locality of the furnace, and it had to be drawn 
from the shores of Magog Pond over the Massachusetts line, while the 
stones with which it was built were drawn from Uxbridge, Massachusetts, 
sixty miles distant by ox-team. 

The first " glass house " was a building sixty-five feet square, with 
log huts adjacent. The business was not carried on long, as the buildings 
caught fire and burned in 1780, and for some reason or other Hewes did 
not rebuild. The glass blown was the shape of a decanter, holding from 
a quart to a gallon or more, and some of these specimens are in existence. 

In the town of Epsom, in Merrimack County, is a venerable old 
mansion of more than passing interest, a portion of which is more than a 
century and a half in age. It is the pride of the town and is known as the 
General McClary mansion. John McClary, the founder, settled in Ep- 
som in 1738, and a few years later built a one-story house on the site,. 
which was enlarged at various time until it became the venerable-looking 
home it is to-day. The builder was a brother of Major Andrew McClary 
who was killed at Bunker Hill; he was a prominent citizen of the town 
for many years, as was also his son, General Michael McClary, who enter- 
tained at different times in this stately home such distinguished men as 
Governors Gilman, Langdon, Plummer and Smith, and Generals Stark, 
Sullivan and Dearborn. That honorable and distinguished body, the New 
Hampshire branch of the Society of the Cincinnati held three o fits an- 
nual meetings at this house. It is now owned by Michael McClary Steele, 
of the fifth generation of McClarys and a great-grandson of Esquire John. 

The old house is a veritable museum, and as the visitor passes through 
the various rooms viewing relics of the past, and reflects upon the long 
list o fprominent men who have met within its walls, he almost fancies 
that he is wandering through some old baronial castle redolent of the 
days of chivalry, rather than viewing a spacious farmhouse in a dull, 
quiet old-fashioned New England town. 

In the heart of Concord, on Main Street at the comer of Mont- 
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gomery Street, and hardly a stone's throw from the State Capitol, stands 
the old Stickney mansion, built to replace a still older residence. It occu- 
pies the site of one of the old garrison-houses of Penacook, and the ell of 
the present structure is that veritable old garrison-house, somewhat mod- 
ernized. This garrison-house was erected before 1745, and so is but a few 
years younger than the Walker House. It is built of solid timbers, and 
on one of the inside beams are the marks of bullets probably fired from 
some Indian's gun in the early time of the settlement. 



Fred Myron Colby. 



Warner, N. H. 



JOHN HARVARD: THE CHAPEL AT SOUTHWARK TO HIS 

MEMORY. 

Id yain the delving antiquary tries 
To find the tomb where generous Harvard lies; 
Here, here, his lasting monument is found, 
Where every spot is consecrated ground. 

THESE lines from Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes's poem on the quar- 
ter millennial commemoration of Harvard University in 1886 
referred, of course, to the great school on the banks of the Charles. 
On the evening of the 17th of July (1907) they received a fresh signifi- 
cance through the dedication of the Harvard Memorial Chapel, in South- 
wark Cathedral, a ceremony performed with dignity and solemnity by the 
bishop of Southwark. 

It is a curious fact that the two spots in England that are especially 
dedicated to the use of Americans and that stand for the loftiest American 
ideals should be associated with the name of John Harvard. In the 
High Street of Stratford-on-Avon stands the Elizabethan house in which 
Harvard's mother lived and which, through the munificence of a Chi- 
cagoan, has been carefully restored and will soon be opened as a place of 
rest and refreshment and friendly meeting for American pilgrims to 
Shakespeare's town. The London memorial to Harvard is likewise a 
restoration, and gives to Americans what they never have had before in 
this capital, a place of worship they may consider peculiarly their own. 

On the 29th of November, 1607, John Harvard, the son of Robert 
Harvard, a butcher, who lived directly east of the present Lady Chapel of 
the Cathedral, was baptized in the ancient church, and the entry of the 
event may be read in the baptismal register to this day. Two years be- 
fore Robert had married Katherine Rogers of Stratford. Their son 
entered Emanuel College at Cambridge University at the age of twenty, 
two years after the plague of 1625 had swept almost his entire family 
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away. He studied there for eight years, taking his master's degree in 
1635- 

Two years later he emigrated to America with his wife, Ann Sadler, 
the daughter of a clergyman. He did not long survive the rigors of the 
New England climate, falling into consumption a year after his arrival, 
and dying childless in 1638. How he bequeathed the three hundred and 
twenty volumes of his library and eight hundred pounds — hafl his for- 
tune — ^to the school founded at Newtown, Massachusetts, for the educa- 
tion of the English and Indian youth in '^ knowledge and godliness '' is 
a story of simple piety and — considering the times — of princely gen- 
erosity that is the most cherished tradition of American culture. The 
grateful colonists changed the name of Newtown to Cambridge in honor 
of the university that had trained its minister and benefactor, and further 
agreed that '* their humble seminary in the wilderness " should be called 
Harvard College. 

The present rector of Southwark Cathedral, Canon Thompson, a 
zealous pastor and a devoted antiquary, once said that it seemed to him 
that it was almost an article of the creed of the sons of Harvard not to 
expect salvation unless they made provision by will for a generous gift 
to their university. Hence he has for many years lived in the hope that 
they would one day do something generous for a church that perhaps 
means more to American university men as Americans than any other 
in London. His dream, though its fulfilment was long deferred, was 
not disappointed. The men of Harvard have carefully restored the 
chapel of St. John the Divine, which opens off the north aisle of the 
choir of the cathedral, thus giving back to the church and to sacred uses 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest, of its parts. 

And old in this instance means much, for Southwark Cathedral — 
officially known as the Cathedral Church of St. Saviour, Southwark — 
is the finest mediaeval building in London, after Westminster Abbey, 
and the history of English politics, literature, and religious growth for 
a thousand years is interwoven with its records. Here sleeps John Gower, 
whom Chaucer, his fellow poet, friend, and pupil, called " Moral Gower." 

Such are a few, a very few, in the multitude of associations that hover 
beneath the sombre arches of the old church at the south end of London 
Bridge. 

The Chapel of St. John the Divine, now re-dedicated as the Harvard 
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Memorial Chapel, and already beginning to be popularly known as the 
American Chapel, is a one-story structure which fills the north-east comer 
made by junction of the north transept of the cathedral with the north 
aisle of the choir. It has an entrance both from the transept and from 
the aisle. It contains considerable early Norman work, and during some 
alterations the rector saw the foundation of a Norman apse. On the 
exterior of its north wall is a shaft which once bore traces of the Saxon 
period. For many years the chapel was used by the vestrymen for the 
transaction of parish business. 

The father of John Harvard was one of their number, and so 
the family may be said to have been very intimately identified with that 
part of the cathedral which now bears their name. " Let us pause here 
for a moment," says Canon Thompson, " and indulge in a brief digres- 
sion. Shakespeare did not retire finally from the stage, according to 
Halliwell-Phillips, until 16 13, the year in which the famous Globe was 
burned down, and in the following year it was rebuilt, we find him 
again in London. The boy of seven years (bom in 1607) may have 
looked into the face of ' sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy^s child,' heard his 
voice, and been fondled on his knees; for Robert, his father, was the 
vestry colleague of Alleyn, Benefield, and Henslowe, who were profes- 
sionally connected with the stage, and with whom the great dramatist 
must have been intimately acquainted." 

The first step in the creation of a memorial to John Harvard in 
Southwark Cathedral by the men of Harvard University was accom- 
plished on May 22, 1905, when a window of stained glass in the east 
wall above the altar was unveiled by the donor, Joseph H. Choate, then 
ambassador to England. He drew aside the Stars and Stripes, and a 
noble work from the hand of La Farge of New York was revealed. 
The main panel represents the baptism of Jesus. Two angels, filling the 
panels of each side, are in attendance. The subject has reference, of 
course, to the baptism of John Harvard in this church. 

Above is a panel of old glass, the renmant of a former window, and 
it is flanked on the left, as you face the altar, by the arms of Harvard 
University, and on the right by the arms of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, his Alma Mater. The remaining fumishings of the tiny chamber 
are extremely simple, as befits the Spartan character of the scholar and 
pioneer whose service to religion and leaming it commemorates. On 
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a spot now traversed daily by an endless stream of bus'es and trucks he 
was bom. It was not four hundred feet from the quiet little chapel. 

In the ceremonies of two years ago James Bryce, now the British 
ambassador to the United States; Dr. Edward Stuart Talbot, bishop of 
Southwark, and Dr. Davidson, archbishop of Canterbury, were partici- 
pants, along with Joseph H. Choate. Upon the dedication of the chapel 
as a completely restored fabric, on July 17, the leading participants were 
the bishop of Southwark again and our present ambassador to the Court 
of St. Jame's, Whitelaw Reid. Present were the Mayor and corporation 
of Southwark, many of the clergy of the diocese, the secretaries of our 
embassy, and many Americans visiting or resident in London. The 
bishop, addressing the congregation as ** Your excellency, Mr. Mayor, 
and brethren," delivered his dedicatory sermon, speaking first upon the 
many vicissitudes the ancient church had undergone, telling how time and 
other forces of change had not only half ruined it, but stripped it of its 
ancient domain; how the ecclesiastical authorities had agreed that ex- 
tensive works of repair and restoration must be made, but how, confronted 
by many difficulties, financial and architectural, they had found that the 
road from must to can is not always an open road. 

The ambassador, in delivering the restored fabric to the bishop in 
behalf of Harvard University, expressed his belief that Harvard and 
other similar institutions founded in the colonies by Englishmen, such 
as Yale, Dartmouth, Kings (Columbia), and William and Mary and 
others springing from their high inspiration all over the broad land, con- 
stituted to-day one of the strongest of the many ties which bound the two 
great countries of common origin and of common faith, aspirations, aims, 
and destiny. He then mentioned the names of some of the contributors to 
the restoration fund, and asked the bishop to dedicate the chapel as a 
memorial to John Harvard to be used henceforth as long as its walls 
stand. 

James O'D. Bennett. 

Rbcord-Herald, Chicago. 



THE ARMORIAL FAMILIES OF NEW ENGLAND 

In presenting the genealogies of the armorial families of New England to the readers 
of the Magazine of History, no claim is made of absolute accuracy in what is here given. 
It is earnestly hoped that the errors are few. The data have been drawn from the best 
authorities, including the works of James Savage and William Sumner Appleton, both 
deceased. This article is based upon the results of the combined labors of the old genealogists, 
while the "Mayflower families'* published (in the Magazine August and November, 1906) 
were based upon the work of the recent genealogists. 

In genealogical work few of those who actually make the discoveries receive credit there- 
for. Fewer among the thousands who glean from printed sources in genealogy realize that 
many a short paragraph has cost the genealogist hours of difficult study to construct the 
statements therein published. 

Knowing these things should we not be charitable and considerate to our fellow-workers, 
whose errors are noted at a glance as we enter the same field of study? 

The bringing together of the data here presented and the arrangement of the same is 
the work of the writer of this article, but he has not examined the original sources whence 
it came. 

' ALSOP 

Elizabeth Alsop came from AIsop, Derbyshire, to Milford, Con- 
necticut, where she m. Feb. 5, 1642-3, Richard Baldwin. He was baptized 
at Aston, Buckingshire, England, Aug. 25, 1622, and came to New Eng- 
land before Nov. 20, 1639. He d. July 23, 1665, and his widow m. (2) 
in 1670, William Fowler (William^). 

Issue baptized at Milford, Conn. : 

1. Elizabeth, bapt. Sept. 1644; m. Zachariah Burwell. 

2. Sylvanus, bapt. Nov. 20, 1646. 

3. Sarah, bapt. April i, 1649. 

4. Temperance, bapt. June 29, 165 1 ; m. Nathan Burwell. 

5. Mary, bapt. Nov. 6, 1653; m. Daniel Comstock. 

6. Theophilus, bapt. Apr. 26, 1659. 

7. Zachariah, bapt. Sept. 22, 1660. 

8. Martha, bapt. April i, 1663; ^' Samuel Nettleton. 

9. Barnabas, bapt. 1665. 

Joseph Alsop came from Alsop, Derbyshire, England, at the age 
of 14, in the Elizabeth and Ann in April, 1635. He came to Boston and 
removed to New Haven, Conn., where he took the oath of fidelity in 
1644. He m. before 1647, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William Pres- 
ton. In 1643, ]o\m Alsop of Bonsall, Derbyshire, made his will, in which 
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he made bequests to "my two brothers and sister now living in New 
England." The arms of this family are " sable, three doves volant argent, 
beaks and legs gules." Joseph Alsop d. Nov. 8, 1698, according to 
Savage. 

Issue: 

1. Joseph, m. Nov. 25, 1672, Abigail, daughter of John Thompson. 

He d. Jan. 12, 169 1. 

2. Elizabeth, b. June 22, 1650. 

3. Sarah, b. Sept. 8, 1652; d. Jan. 24, 1699. 

4. Mary, b. Oct. 3, 1654; m. Nov. 2, 1680, John Miles. 

5. Abigail, b. Sept. 4, 1656; m. July 14, 1680, John Rowe. 

These five bapt. Apr. 26, 1657. 

6. Hannah, b. Dec. 2, 1659; administratrix of estate of her brother 

Daniel in 1689. 

7. John, b. Jan. 3, 1662. 

8. Lydia, b. July 26, 1665 ; m. Nov. 8, 1688, James Trowbridge. 

9. Daniel, b. Aug. 13, 1667 ; d. at New Haven, Jan. 1 1, 1689. 
10. Jemima, b. Feb. 10, 1670. 

One daughter m. Thomas Talmadge, and one, perhaps the same, m. 
John Paine. 

Thomas Also? came from Alsop, Derbyshire, at the age of 20, in 
the Elizabeth and Ann in April, 1 635. He settled at Stratford, Conn. In 
165 1, Joseph Alsop informed the court that his brother, whom he did 
not name, had d. at Stratford, leaving some property. It is claimed that 
the father of the foregoing was John Alsop, who lived at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, England, in 1598, and whose name Is found on a tax-list with 
William Shakespeare's. No evidence that Thomas Alsop left descendants 
has been found. 

APPLETON 

Samuel Appleton, son of Thomas and Mary Appleton of Litdc 
Waldlngfield, Suffolk, England, was baptized there, Aug. 13, 1586; re- 
moved about 1628 to Reydon; came to Ipswich, Massadiusetts, in 1634. 
He m. at Preston, England, Jan. 14, 161 6, Judidi Everard, who d. before 
he came. He m. (2) Martha . He was made a freeman. May 25, 
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1636, and sent the power of attorney to Isaac Applcton and others of 
Little Waldingfield, for the management of his lands and tenements at 
Monks Ely, England, Aug. 8, 1639. In 1637, Isaac Ryece of Preston, 
Suffolk, who m. Mary Appleton of Little Waldingfield, made his will 
and bequeathed to "my loving brother-in-law Samuel Appleton, now 
dwelling at Ipswich in New England." The arms of this family are 
*^ argent, a fess sable between three apples gules, leaved and stalked vert." 
He d. at Rowley in June 1670. 

Issue, first five b. at Little Waldingfield and last two at Reydon : 

1. Mary, b. 1616. 

2. Judith, b. 1618; d. at Reydon, Eng., 1629. 

3. Martha, b. 1620; m. Richard Jacob of Ipswich; d. Sept. 8, 1659. 

4. John, b. 1622; m. Oct., 165 1, Priscilla, daughter of Rev. Jesse 

Glover. He d. at Ipswich, Nov. 4, 1699. 

5. Samuel, b. 1625 ; m. Apr. 2, 165 1, Hannah, daughter of William 

Paine of Ipswich, where he d. May 15, 1696. 

6. Sarah, b. 1629; m. Oct., 165 1, Rev. Samuel Phillips of Rowley. 

Shed. July 15, 1674. 

7. Judith (by wife Martha), b. 1634; m. Dec. 24, 1657, Samuel 

Rogers of Ipswich. She d. July, 1659. 

BOLLES 

Joseph Bolles came from Osberton, Nottinghamshire, to Winter 
Harbor near the mouth of the Saco river, where he appeared in 1640. 
He removed to Wells, Maine. He was b. in Feb., 1608, and d. at Wells 
between Sept. 18 and Nov., 1678. Commissioner for the Province of 

Maine, 1651, 1655, 1658, 1659, 1661, 1662. His wife Mary was 

b. in March, 1624, and was living as his widow at Portsmouth, N. H., 
May 30, 1684. 

In 1665, John Bolles of Clerkenwell, Middlesex, England, making 
his will, bequeathed to " my brother Joseph Bolles, living in New Eng- 
land." The family arms are " azure, three boars' heads argent on 
dishes or." 

Issue : 

J. Mary, b. Aug. 7, 1641 ; m. Col. Charles Frost of Kittery, Maine. 
She d. Nov. ii, 1704. 
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2. Thomas, b. Dec. i, 1644; removed to New London, Conn. 

3. Samuel, b. Mch. 12, 1646; m. Mary Dyer; lived in Rochester,. 

Mass. 

4. Hannah, b. Nov. 25, 1649. 

5. Elizabeth, b. Jan. 15, 1652; m. Locke. Perhaps John 

Locke (John) of Hampton, N. H. 

6. Joseph, b. March 15, 1654; m. Mary Call. He d. at Wells,. 

Sept. 25, 1683. 

7. Sarah, b. Jan. 20, 1657. 

8. Mercy, b. Aug. 11, 1661. 

Hannah and Sarah both married; one Becke and the other 

Chadboume, but it does not appear which married which. 



BROUGHTON 

Thomas Broughton came from Longdon, Staffordshire, to Water- 
town, Ma§s. He removed to Boston in 1650. In 1646 he referred to 
his brother William living in Bartholomew Lane near the Royal Ex- 
change, London. In 1664 the Visitation of Staffordshire was written 
and describes him as ** now residing in New England." His family arms 
are ** gules, a chevron between three brocks argent." His wife was Mary, 
the daughter of Nathaniel Brisco. He was b. about 16 14, and d. Nov. 
12, 1700, ae. ** about 87 years." 

Issue : 

1. b. and d. 1643. 

2. b. Mch. 3, 1644; d. in one week. 

3. Elizabeth, b. Jan. 15, 1645; ^' Jacob Fowle. 

4. Mary, b. July 5, 1651. 

6. Nathaniel, b. Dec. 5, 1654. 

7. Thomas, b. Dec. 23, 1656; m. Sarah, daughter of Edward Raw- 

son. He d. Dec. 4, 1702. 

8. Hannah, b. Dec. 28, 1658. 

9. Sarah, b. June 9, 1660. 

10. Patience, b. April 14, 1663. 

BRUEN 

Obadiah Bruen (Brewen) came from Shrewsbury, England, to 
Piscataqua, where he sold his share in that Patent, June 12, 1642. He 
purchased that share of Richard Percyvall of Shrewsbury, May 4, 1640. 
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He removed to Plymouth, Mass., where he became a freeman, May 19, 
1642, and was a deputy from Gloucester, Mass., 1647, 1649, ^^^ 1651. 
He removed to New London, Conn., and his name is on the royal charter. 
About 1667, he again removed to Newark, New Jersey. Savage says 
that he was the son of John Bruen, Esq., of Bruen Stapleton, and that he 
was bapt. at Tarves near Chester, Dec. 25, 1606. He was alive in 1680. 
For evidence see ** The Very Singular Life of John Bruen, Esquire/* 
originally published in 1641. The arms of this family are " argent, an 
eagle displayed sable." His wife was Sarah . 

Issue : 

1. Mary, b. in England; m. 1653, John Baldwin of Milford, Conn. 

2. Rebecca, b. in New England; m. 1663, Thomas Post of Nor- 

wich, Conn. 

3. Hannah, b. Jan. 9, 1644; m. 1663, John Baldwin, son of the 

above named John. 

4. John, b. June 2, 1646; m. Esther ; removed to Newark, 

New Jersey, where he d. about 1696. 

BULKLEY 

Rev. Peter Bulkley, son of Rev. Edward Buckley, D. D., was b. 
at Woodhil or Odel, Bedfordshire, Jan. 31, 1582-3. He graduated at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, 1608. He came to New England in the 
Susan and Ellen in May, 1635, ^^^ settled at Cambridge. He was the 
first settled minister of Concord, Mass., in 1636, where he d. March 9, 
1658-9. His pedigree is found in "The Life of Rev. Peter Burkley " 
by Rev. Cotton Mather. The family arms are ** argent, a chevron be- 
tween three bull's heads cabossed sable." He m. ( i ) Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Allen of Goldington by whom he had nine sons and two daugh- 
ters. He m. (2) Grace, daughter of Sir Richard Chitwood, by whom 
he had three sons and one daughter, b. in Massachusetts. His widow 
Grace removed about 1663, to New London, Conn., where she d. April 
21, 1669. 

Issue : 

1. Edward, came to New England. 

2. Mary, b. Aug. 24, 1615 ; d. soon. 

3. Thomas, b. Apr. 11 and bapt. 18, 161 7; came to New England 

and d. before 1658. 
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4. Nathaniel, b. Nov. 29, 161 8; d. at age of nine years. 

5. John, b. Feb. 17, 1620; graduated at Harvard, 1642. 

6. Mary, b. Nov, i, 1621 ; d. at age of three. 

7. George, b. May 17, 1623. 

8. Daniel, b. Aug. 28, 1625. 

9. Jabez, b. Dec. 20, 1626; d. young. 

10. Joseph. 

1 1. son whose name is unknown. 

By wife Grace: 

12. Gershom, b. Dec. 6, 1636; graduated at Harvard, 1655. 

13. Eleazer, b. about 1638. 

14. Dorothy, b. Aug. 2, 1640. 

15. Peter, b. Aug. .12, 1643. 

Geo. W. Chamberlain. 

Wbtmouth, Mass. 

(To be continued.) 



MINOR TOPICS 



THE STORY OF SCHELL'S BLOCK-HOUSE 

[The defense by Christian Schell, of his house near the present town of Herkimer, N. Y., 
against great odds, in 1780, has been described by historians before this, but we think no 
contemporary account of it has been printed until now. We take the following graphic 
account of the affair from Vol. 6 of the Clinton Papers. Colonel Peter Bellinger was a well- 
known officer of the militia, whose name occurs frequently in the records of Tiyon County 
hostilities. The letter was enclosed in one of Colonel Goose Van Schaick's to Governor Clin- 
ton. Colonel Van S. says: "At the desire of Colo. Bellinger I have the pleasure to Enclose 
your Excellency a Letter containing an account of a Gallant affair which happened near the 
German Flatts."— Ed.] 

Fort Dayton, Septbr the ith., 1780 

Sir: 

Yesterday afternoon about four a Clok the Enemies appeared in 
our neighbourhood about four Miles N. E. from this 66 strong, as fourty 
eight Indians, eighteen white men they attaked Christian Shell with his 
Famely, tooked two of his Sons, both eight years old, prissoner(s), & 
the man retired with the rest of his famely in his house, and begun the 
Battel with them, and fought with the greatest Spirit till two hours in 
the Night; he killed & wounded about fifteen, tooked one Prissoner named 
Daniel Mc Donald; his oldest son got a slight wound through his arm by 
this affair, but all the rest of his Famely is save(d) ; his other two sons 
behaved during the affaire with the greatest Spirit and assisted the Father; 
he got one of the Death (dead) , whose name has been Mathew Bryon, and 
put them both in the house ; gave the wounded milk & Bread and went off 
and came in this morning about eight a Clok; they carried seven on litters 
with them. The man (is) supposed to have, with his three sons wounded 
& killed of the enemie fifteen; they atempted to set the House a Fire, but 
it has been in vain ; by the first intelligence I received, I detached fifty men 
for his assistance about midnight, but the Darkness of the night hindered 
them from being there sooner; just day Breake they came to the House, 
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found the Enemies being gone, then they hurried the Death (dead) and 
followed the Enemies a piece; found the field all over Spotted with Blood. 
They brought the prissoner to this post, and the Doctor found his thy bone 
verry much fractured, and a swan shot in the joint of his Knee, so he pro- 
posed the amputation; I should have sent a stronger party, but some of 
our militia heard eight guns firing up towards Germantown, so I thought 
they might appear and attempt to attake our Fort, wich is but weak 
in men I remain 



To Henry Glen, Esq'r. 



Your H'ble Serv't 

Peter Bellinger, Colo. 



WASHINGTON LETTERS 

A WASHINGTON LETTER FROM VALLEY FORGE. 

(Interesting letter to one of the generals, declining to confirm the 
sentences passed by a General Court Martial, held by order of General 
Lafayette, on certain atrocious offenders; and regretting that the irregu- 
lar constitution of the court compels him to take this action. Also giving 
further directions on this subject. Letters written by Washington at 
Valley Forge are rare.) 

Head Quarters, Feby. 14th, 1778. 
Sir: 

I am favoured with yours of the 9th instant, accompanied by the proceedings of 
a General Court Martial, held by order of Major General Marquis De La Fayette. 

I am sorry there happens to be an obstacle which must necessarily delay the pun- 
ishment, due to such atrocious offenders, as those who have been the subject of these 
proceedings; but as the constitution of the Court was irregular, I cannot, with pro- 
priety, confirm the sentences. There is no authority to appoint General Courts Mar- 
tial vested in any other hand, than those of the Commander in Chief, or the Com- 
manding General in any particular State. 

I send you an order for constituting a Court both for the trial of these criminals 
and of all others, that may be brought before it. 

There are, however, some mistakes in the present proceedings, which it will be 
necessary to rectify in the next. Joseph Rhoads & Windle Myer, being Inhabitants, 
are not triable on the articles of War; but must be tried on a special resolution of 
Congress passed the 8th of October last and extended by another of December 29th ; 
which are inclosed for the government of the Court. — If it can consist of the same 
members, who composed the former, it will save trouble. 

I am Sir, 

Your most Obed. Servt. 

Geo. Washington. 

I send you herewith the proceedings of another Court Martial the sentences 
of which have never been approved, for the same reason of an illegal appointment. 
The criminals were ordered to be kept in confinement in Lancaster jail. — If suffi- 
cient testimonials can be found to proceed against them, I should wish the present 
court, to enter upon their trials also. 

Geo. Washington. 
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WASHINGTON'S LETTER TO ALEXANDER HAMILTON WHEN THE BRITISH 

OCCUPIED PHILADELPHIA. 

A highly important historical letter, in reference to the disposition 
of the forces under Col. Hamilton at the time the British occupied Phila- 
delphia, and instructing him to have all the roads leading to the Schuyl- 
kill well guarded. 

Head Qrs. Octob. aist 1777. 

DrSir: 

Owing to the rain last night & the probability that it^ight be of long continu- 
ance, the Detachment I wrote you about was prevented marching, one is now in 
motion for the same purpose, I wish you to obtain the best information, you possibly 
can respecting the convoy that went to Chester and to find out whether it has re- 
turned, that the object we have in view may be facilitated and the Detachment not 
be liable to be intercepted, you will have all the Roads leading over Schuylidll prop- 
erly waylaid & secured that the Enemy may not receive intelligence of their move- 
ment. The Road also to Provence Island should be attended to, lest they should 
get information by means of the Tories & disaffected thro' that channel. I need 
not suggest the propriety of secrecy upon this occasion. You well know upon this 
much depends. 

If from your Scouts or other authentic advises you find, that the Convoy has 
returned, you will immediately send to Genl. McDougal who commands the De- 
tachment, that he may not continue his march. He will pass Schuylkill at Reese 
Opp Edwards' Ford or will be on the Road leading to it. Should the Convoy 
have not returned, some prudent, intelligent o£5cer from your Brigade should meet 
the General at the Ford that he may know how & where to' form a juncture with 
yoiL It will also be proper to procure Two or three well affected Gentlemen or Far- 
mers, acquainted with the Country to join them there for the purpose of conducting 
him by the necessary Routs. 

P. S. — I received no answer I am Dr Sir 

by the return of the Express 

by whom I wrote last night — do Yr Most Obedt' Scrvt. 

acknowledge the Receipt of this or 
I shall be doubtful about its delivery. Geo. Washington. 



Washington's preparation for the capture of trenton. 
Sir: 

The Council of Safety of this State, have by their Resolve of the 17th instant, 
empowered me to call out the Militia of the County of Northampton, to the assist- 
ance of the Continental Army under my command, that by our joint endeavour, we 
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may put a stop to the progress of the Enemy, who are making preparations to advance 
to Philadelphia as soon as they can cross the Delaware, either by Boats, or upon the 
Ice. As I am unacquainted with the Names of the Colonels of your Militia, I have 
taken the liberty to enclose you six Letters, which you will please to insert the Names 
of the proper 0£Scers and send them immediately to them, by persons in whom jou 
can confide for the delivery, If there are not as many (Colo)nels as Letters, you 
may destroy the (balance) not wanted. 

I most earnestly entreat (here several lines are missing) Those who are so 
far lost to a love of their country as to refuse to lend a hand to its supporl at this 
critical lime, may deo^nd upon being treated, as their Baseness and want of public 
Spirit will jnosi justly deserve. 

I am Sir 

P. S — Please to make me a Your most obt. Servt. 

Return of the Names of the 
different Colonels. Geo. Washington. 

Since the foregoing Congress have pass'd a Resolve respect'g the Disposition of 
the Troops in North Carolina, which I inclose & to which I Beg leave to Refer you 
as also to the Resolve respecting the Inlistments. 

Please to forward the Dispatches to the Southward by a fresh Express to Hali- 
fax & I have Requested the Convention there to send them to South Carolina by 
another. 

Hon'ble the Governor and Council of the State of Virginia. 



COMMUNICATION. 

GEORGE III.'S CONSOLATION 
ON THE queen's EXPECTING HER THIRTEENTH CHILD. 

Let croakers croak, for croak they will, 

O'er national disgrace : 

Some special good oft waits on ill. 

Despair to hope gives place. 

Why mourn the fate of war, or cost, 

With patriot frenzy wild? 

For each revolted province lost, 

The King hath got a child. 

Go on, great Sirl the law fulfil. 

First binding from the sky; 

Abroad your troops are killed, and kill, 

At home you multiply: 

Why, Sir, an empire lost deplore? 

Dismiss regret and strife; 

None will disturb your empire o'er 

Your children and your wife. 

Boston Gazette, Oct. 5, 1778. (From the London Evening Post.) 

A. A. FOLSOM. 

Brooklinb, Mass. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON ON SLAVERY 

(Autograph letter, dated at Monticello^ Aug. 25, 1814, to Edward Coles, early Governor 
of Illinois, but Private Secretary to President Madison when this letter was written.) 

This is a magnificent and eloquent letter on the evils of slavery, and gives Jefferson's 
ideas on the question of freeing the slaves and the wisest way to proceed. Gives a r6sum6 
of his own condition of mind, " nursed and educated in the daily habit of seeing the degraded 
condition, both bodily and mental, of those unfortunate beings," and his efforts to get the 
matter before the Virginia legislature since the first session. 

He gives warning of the trouble in store for this country in regard to slavery, and 
prophesies the Civil War. 

It should be read in connection with General Swa3me's paper in our April, May and 
June numbers, as showing Jefferson's attitude towards slavery. As a whole, it is undoubt- 
edly one of the most important of his letters, and if made public during the Anti-Slavery 
epoch of 1 8 50-1 860, would have caused a great sensation. 

It formed part of the collection of Mr. John D. Crimmins, sold by the Anderson Auction 
Co., N. Y., recently.) 

MONTICELLO, Aug. 25 (18)14 

Dear Sir : 

Your favor of July 3 1 was duly received, and was read with peculiar 
pleasure. The sentiments breathed thro' the whole do honor to both 
the head and heart of the writer. Mine, on the subject of the slavery of 
negroes have long since been in possession of the public, & time has 
only served to give them stronger root. The love of justice & the love 
of country plead equally the cause of these people, and it is a mortal 
reproach to us that they should have pleaded it so long in vain, & should 
have produced not a single effort, nay I fear not much serious willingness 
to relieve them & ourselves from our present condition of moral and poli- 
tical reprobation. From those of a former generation, who were in the 
fulness of age when I came into public life, which was while our con- 
troversy with England was on paper only, I soon saw that nothing was 
to be hoped. 

297 
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Nursed and educated in the daily habit of seeing the degraded con- 
dition, both bodily and mental, of those unfortunate beings, not reflecting 
that that degredation was very much the work of themselves & their 
fathers, few minds had yet doubted but that they were as legitimate sub- 
jects of property as their horses or cattle. The quiet and monotonous 
course of colonial life had been disturbed by no alarm, & little reflection 
on the value of liberty; and when alarm was taken at an enterprise on 
their own, it was not easy to carry them the whole length of the principles 
which they invoked for themselves. In the first or second session of the 
legislature, after I became a member, I drew to this subject the attention 
of Col<^ Bland, one of the oldest, ablest, and most respected members, and 
he undertook to move for certain moderate extensions of the protection 
of the laws of these people. 

I seconded his motion, and, as a younger member, was more spared 
in the debate : but he was denounced as an enemy to his country, & was 
treated with the grossest indecorum. From an early stage of our revolu- 
tion, other and more distant duties were assigned me, so that from that 
time till my return from Europe in 1789, and I may say till I returned 
to reside at home in 1809, I had little opportunity of knowing the pro- 
gress of public sentiment here on this subject. I had always hoped that 
the younger generation, receiving their early impressions after the flame 
of liberty had been kindled in every heart, and had become as it were the 
vital spirit of every American, that the generous temperament of youth, 
analogous to the motion of their blood, & above the suggestions of 
avarice, would have sympathized with oppression * wherever found, & 
proved their love of liberty beyond their own share of it. But my inter- 
course with them, since my return, has not been sufficient to ascertain 
that they had made towards this point the progress I had hoped. Your 
solitary but welcome voice is the first which has brought this sound to 
my ear; ^nd I have considered the general silence which prevails on this 
subject as indicating an apathy unfavourable to every hope. 

Yet the hour of Emancipation is advancing in the march of time. It 
will come ; & whether brought on by the generous energy of our own minds, 
or by the bloody process of St. Domingo, executed & conducted by the 
power of our present enemy,* if once stationed permanently within our 

^ of course the author meant " sympathized with the oppressed " — ^a slip of the pen. 
' England — this being written during the War of i8ia. (Ed.) 
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country & offering asylum & arms to the oppressed, is a leaf of history not 
yet turned over. As to the method by which this difficult work is to be 
effected, if permitted to be done by ourselves, I have seen no proposition so 
expedient on the whole, as that of emancipation of those born after a cer- 
tain day, & of their education & expatriation at a proper age. This would 
give time for a gradual extinction of that species of labor and substitution 
of another, & lessen the severity of the shock which an operation so 
fundamental cannot fail to produce. The idea of emancipating tlie whole 
at once, the old as well as the young, & retaining them here, is of those 
only who have not the guide of either knowledge or experience of the 
subject. For, men, probably of any color, but of this color we know, 
brought up from their infancy without necessity, forethought or forecast, 
are by their habits rendered as incapable as children of taking care of 
themselves, and are extinguished promptly wherever industry is necessary 
for raising the young. In the meantime they are pests in society by their 
idleness & the depredations to which this leads them. Their amalga- 
mation with the other color produces a degradation to which no lover 
of his country — no lover of excellence in the human character can inno- 
cently consent. I am sensible of the partialities with which you have 
looked towards me, as the person who should undertake this salutary but 
arduous work. But this, my dear sir, is like bidding old Priam to buckle 
the armor of Hector " trementibus nevo humeris et inutile ferrum cingi." 
No. I have overlived the generation with which mutual labors and perils 
begat mutual cohfidence and influence. This enterprise is for the young : 
for those who can follow it up & bear it through, to its consummation, 
man. But in the meantime are you right in abandoning this property, 
and your country with it? I think not. My opinion has ever been that 
until more can be done for them, we should endeavor, with those whom 
fortune has thrown on our hands, to feed and clothe them well, protect 
them from ill usage, require such reasonable labor only as is performed 
voluntarily by freemen, and be led by no repugnancies, to abdicate them 
and our duties to them. The laws do not permit us to turn them loose, 
if that were for their good; and to commute them for other property is to 
commit them to those whose usage of them we cannot control. I hope 
then, my dear sir, you will reconcile yourself to your country & its un- 
fortunate condition ; that you will not lessen its stock of sound disposition 
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by withdrawing your portion from the mass; that, on the contrary, you 
will come forward in the public councils, become the Missionary of this 
doctrine, truly Christian, insinuate and inculcate it, softly, but steadily 
thro' the medium of writing & conversation, associate others in your 
labors, & when the phalanx is formed, bring on & press the proposition 
perseveringly until its accomplishment. It is an encouraging observation 
that no good measure was ever proposed, which, if duly pursued, failed to 
prevail in the end. We have proof of this in the history of the endeavor 
in the British parliament to suppress that very trade, which brought this 
evil on us. And you will be supported by the religious precept " be not 
wearied in well doing." That your success may be as speedy and com- 
pleat, as it will be of honourable and immortal consolation to yourself, 
I shall as fervently and sincerely pray as I assure you of my great friend- 
ship and respect. 

Th. Jefferson. 



Jefferson's last letter 

This highly important letter was probably one of the very last that 
Jefferson wrote. He was, at the time, suffering from the malady which 
caused his death on July 4th, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, of which instrument he was the author, and of 
which he makes particular mention and comments upon in this letter. 
It is peculiarly interesting, as it is the last time that his pen dictated any- 
thing in relation to that great instrument. It was addressed to Genl. 
Roger C. Weightman, Mayor of Washington City, in response to an 
invitation to attend the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Respected Sir: 

The kind invitation I received from you on the part of the citizens of the city 
of Washington, to be present with them at their celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of American Independence, as one of the surviving signers of an instrument, preg- 
nant with our own, and the fate of the world, is most flattering to myself, and 
heightened by the honorable accompaniment proposed for the comfort of such a 
journey. It adds sensibly to the sufferings of sickness, to be deprived by it of a 
personal participation in the rejoicings of that day, but acquiescence is a duty, under 
circumstances not placed among those we are permitted to control. I should indeed, 
with peculiar delight, have met and exchanged these congratulations personally, 
with the small band, the remnant of that host of worthies, who joined with ijTis, on 
that day, in the bold and doubtful election we were to make, for our country, 
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between submission, or the sword ; and to have enjoyed with them the consolatory 
fact that our fellow citizens, after half a century of experience and prosperity, con- 
tinue to approve the choice we made. May it be to the world what I believe it 
will be (to some parts sooner, to others later, but finally to all), the signal of 
arousing men to burst the chains, under which monkish ignorance and superstition 
had persuaded them to bind themselves, and to assume the blessings & security of 
self government. The form which we have substituted restores the free rights to 
the imbounded exercise of reason and freedom of opinion. All eyes are opened 
or opening to the rights of man. The general spread of the light of science has 
already laid open to every view the palpable truth that the mass of mankind has 
not been bom, with saddles on their backs, nor a favoured few booted and spurred, 
ready to ride them legitimately by the grace of God. These are grounds of hope 
for others, for ourselves, let the annual return of this day, for ever refresh our 
recollections of these rights and an undiminished devotion to them. 

I will ask permission here to express the pleasure with which I should have 
met my ancient neighbors of the City of Washington and its vicinities, with whom I 
passed so many years of a pleasing social intercourse ; an intercourse which so much 
relieved the anxieties of the public cares, and left impressions so deeply engraved in 
my affections, as never to be forgotten. With my regret that ill health forbids me 
the gratification of an acceptance, be pleased to receive for yourself and those for 
whom you write the assurance of my highest respect and friendly attachments. 

Th: Jefferson. 



LETTER OF HENRY LAURENS TO WASHINGTON 

[Letter of Henry Laurens, President of Congress, to Washington. It is dated at " York 
Town" (not Virginia, but Pennsylvania, where Congress was then in session), November 5, 
«777-] 

Sir: 

I had the honour of addressing you yesterday, in a Letter which from 
unavoidable delay, will accompany this. I now forward two Extracts 
from the Minutes of Congress, both dated the 4th Inst., one containing an 
order founded upon a report from the Marine Com'tee relative to the 
Continental Frigates & others navigating at & near Bordentown, submitted 
to your Excellency for approbation & in that Event requiring necessary 
assistance for the construction & management of Batteries to be erected. 
The other minute testifying the attention of Congress to the merits of 
such of the Officers & Troops of the United States as are specially men- 
tioned in the Resolve, in order that the several Votes upon this Occasion 
may be made public in the Army under your Excellency's Command. 
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I beg the liberty of passing under your Excellency's protection letters 
to Commodore Hazlewood — Col. Greene & Lieut. Col. Smith,* containing 
severally the Vote of Congress respecting each of those brave officers. 
Permit me also, Sir, to trouble you with a packet for the Honble Speaker 
of Assembly in Delaware, & to request you will order it to be forwarded 
by the first Conveyance. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect & Regard, Sir, Your 
Excellency's most obdt Servt 

Henry Laurens, 

Pres't of Congress. 
P. S.— P. M., 5 Novem: 

Since writing as above. Congress have confirmed several Resolutions 
for the disposition of the Troops in the Eastern & Northern departments 
for the Recovery & protection of North River, the reinforcing of the Main 
Army near Philadelphia, & other matters which, extended & certified, 
your Excellency will find under cover with this, & to which I beg leave 
to refer. H. L. 

Gen. Washington. 



LETTER OF WItLIAM CULLEN BRYANT TO BENJAMIN B. THATCHER 

[We quote a part only — it refers to the " Boston Book," an 2837 predecessor of " Who's 
Who" — edited by Thatcher, who wished to include Bryant in its list of personages. It is 
dated at New York, August 20, 2836.] 

It is a great mortification to me that I am not able to answer your 
inquiry in such a manner as to allow you to admit me into your book. 

I never ' lived ' in Boston longer than two or three weeks at a time. 
I once lived in Bridgewater, which begins with a B., and is not more than 
25 miles from Boston — is not that near enough? — and once in Brookiield 
which also begins with a B. When I published the first edition of my 
poems, I was a practising lawyer in Berkshire and came to Boston to de- 
liver a Phi Beta Kappa poem, which led to the publication of my poems 
and in consequence of that my stay was protracted two or three weeks. 
I am sorry to be shut out of such a selection as you will make. 

1 Christopher Greene and Samuel Smith, distinguished with Hazlewood at the defense 
of Fort Mifflin, etc. 
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33a. Shaw, Elijah, bom 1763, mar. 
at Middleboro, Mass., May 27, 1792, 
Deborah Clark. Elijah died at Middle- 
boro, Mass., Dec 14, 1840. 77 yrs. 

Wanted — ^the ancestry of Elijah. 

b. Shaw — ^Zebedee Shaw, bom Mid- 
dleboro, Mass., Sept. 10, 1764, mar. 
Feb. 25, 1796, Anna Rackley. Zebedec 
died at Greene, Me., Apr. 20, 18 19. 

Wanted — ^the ancestry of Zebedee. 



1788, 



c Shaw — Isaac Shaw, bom 
mar. at Taunton, Mass., Dec 5, 
Jemima Dean of Norton, Mass. 

Wanted — the ancestry of Isaac 

d. Shaw — Deborah Shaw, bom 

mar. , James Tisdale. 

Wanted — the ancestry of Deborah. 

e. Shaw — ^William Shaw, bom 

mar. Mch. 31, 1799, Eunice Gorham. 

Wanted — ^the ancestry of William. 

f. Shaw — Hannah Shaw, bom 



mar. at Taunton, Mass., May 30, 1801, 
Jacob Tisdale. 

Wanted — ^the ancestry of Hannah. 

g. Shaw — Irene Shaw, bom 1 

mar. Nov. 6, 1796, Jonathan Standish. 
Irene died at Middleboro, Mass., Feb. 
28, 1822. 44 yrs. 

Wanted — the ancestry of Irene. 

h. Shaw — ^Joshua Shaw, bom ? 

mar. Aug. 22, 1803 at Portland (?), 
Me., Mary G. Lobdell. Joshua died at 
Philadelphia, Penn., July 27, 1820. 

Wanted — ^the ancestry of Joshua. 

i. Shaw — ^Ann Shaw, bom ? 

mar ? Capt. Daniel Crossman. Ann 

died at Greene, Me., June 18, 1827. 

Wanted — the ancestry of Ann. 

j. Shaw — Betsey Shaw, bom ? 

mar. ? Dr. Abial Daily. Betsey 

died at Monmouth (?), Me. 

Wanted — the ancestry of Betsey. 

B4. 
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WEYWOUTH WAYS AND WEY- 
MOUTH People. Reminiscences by 
Edmund. SoPER Hunt. i2mo. 307 
pp. 111. Boston, 1907. T. R. Mar- 
vin & Sons. 

This volume is tastefully printed with 
wide margins. It has full tables of con- 
tents and a careful index of names. 

It is aptly described by its author as 
" Reminiscences." A boy is bom in a 
country village in 1827 — full of life and 
energy; he is of an inventive turn of 
mind, and inherits great love and capa- 
city for music. He is " in the ring " with 
everybody that is wide awake, and is 
bent upon having a good time ; cuts loose, 
as soon as he can, from his hereditary 
occupations of farming and boot-making, 
marks out a unique path for himself and 
follows it with enthusiasm. His life 
never ceases to be interesting to himself 
and, in all its details, is well remem- 
bered. In old age he takes to writing 
his reminiscences, week by week, for the 
local papers: at length they are collected 
and edited and this book is the result. 

For a spirited description and word- 
picture of a typical New England village 
and the people — during the middle of the 
nineteenth century — it is doubtful if the 
book has ever been surpassed. Every- 
thing and everybody — that has been of 
any interest to the author — ^is here por- 
trayed just as he saw them or as he now 
chooses to think he saw them. The reader 



would understand how this is if he knew 
the author. Call on him when he is not 
feeling the weight of years or illness, and 
you will find him as much of a boy and 
as full of life as ever. He will entertain 
you with many stories like those in his 
book. 

Do not imagine that the book is all 
about Weymouth or Mr. Hunt's neigh- 
bors. He has alwasrs had a keen appre- 
ciation of politics and politicians and for 
a picturesque account of the rise and fall 
of political parties in town, state and 
nation, I should not know where to find 
a match for his book. His inventions 
too — especially the Life Saving Gun — 
have brought him the acquaintance of 
manly distinguished men whom he por- 
trays vividly in a few incidental phrases. 
He can characterize theAnti-slavery men, 
who abounded in his native village be- 
fore the Civil War, in a brief sentence 
or two or take you with him on a voyage 
to England and make you feel acquainted 
with all the people and places he saw. 
He has a good knowledge of great au- 
thors, and has studied them apprecia- 
tively. You will find he has his own 
ideas as to the value anc}vuses of educa- 
tion. He will tell you \ow schools 
should be conducted and wha"^ should be 
taught in them. He has his th^ries as 
to what constitutes success in MP and 
how to secure it; how to conductNpwn 
affairs, race horses, and win fire-cn\*ine 
contests. In short he has his schemes V)r 
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running the world in general — or at 
least many of the institutions in it — ^and 
he makes all his ideas interesting to his 
readers by his way of putting them. 

The book is a panorama of a long and 
busy life — and whatever touched it — ^and 
is supplemented by miscellanies upon 
music, genealogy, religion and almost 
everything else. It amounts to a success- 
ful autobiography. Whether intention- 
ally or not, he has given a good idea of 
himself. Would you expect such a book 
from the austere man of the Frontis- 
piece? I think not. Remember that he 
is older than his picture, talkative, nerv- 
ous, animated, and altogether irrepres- 
sible. 

He publishes the book at his own ex- 
pense and gives it to his friends and the 
libraries. It would hardly be fair to 
treat it just the same as if it were a com- 
petitive candidate for public favor and 
expected to make money for its author. 

The edition is small and the book will 
soon be rare. 

John J. Loud. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH Ol 
Hon. Joseph Duncan, Fifth Gov- 
ernor OF Illinois. By E. W. 
Blatchford, LL. D., Chicago His- 
torical Society, i2mo. 21 pp. 1905. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
Hon. John Peter Altgeld, Twen- 
tieth Governor of Illinois. By 
Edward Osgood Brown, Chicago 
Historical Society, i2mo. 22 to 32 pp. 
1905. 

These sketches were read before the 
Chicago Historical Society Dec. 5, 1905, 



on the occasion of the presentation to 
the Society of portraits of the two Gov- 
ernors. In these pamphlets may be 
found a condensed account of the leading 
events in each Governor's life. 

THE OLD KASKASKIA REC- 
ORDS: An Address Read before the 
Chicago Historical Society. By Clar- 
ence Walworth Alvord of the 
University of Illinois. i2mo. 35 to 
57 pp. 

An account of the discovery and his- 
torical value of the Old Kaskaskia Rec- 
ords covering the period from 1720 to 
1790 and relating to the occupation of 
the French in the Old Northwest Terri- 
tory is of much interest to historical 
students of that section and period. 
Three record books and» nearly 3000 
papers marked " Old French Records " 
recently discovered are in the custody ot 
the librarian of the University of 
Illinois. 

A LIST OF GENEALOGIES IN 
Preparation 1906. With an Appen- 
dix. 8vo. 27 pp. Boston: New Eng- 
land Historical Genealogical Society. 
Price 50c. 

This is a reprint from volume LX ot 
the New England Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register. It gives exact infor- 
mation of some six hundred persons and 
of the particular families which these 
persons were studying and compiling in 
1905 or thereabouts. To those who arc 
studying their ancestry on many lines 
this reprint cannot fail to be of great 
assistance, enabling one to put himself in 
correspondence with specialists in gene- 
alogy. 
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MISSOURI HISTORICAL SO- 
ciBTY Collections, Vol. II, No. 7. 
St. Louis: Published Quarterly by 
the Sodcty, 1600 Locust St. 1906. 
This number of this historical quar- 
terly is deserving of much commenda- 
tion. Its pages are rich in a biographical 
study of William Clark, soldier, ex- 
plorer, statesman, from the pen of Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites, LL. D., Graphi- 
cally does Mr. Charles A, Krone present 



his Recollections of an Old Actor. 
Twenty-eight pages arc devoted to the 
Genealogy of the Vallc Family includ- 
ing those of the family who have lived 
in the Mississippi Valley. Original 
dociunents are found in a batch of old 
letters, 1840 to 1854, to Governor Rey- 
nolds, Judge Treat and Major John 
Dougherty. The publication is full of 
historical and genealogical interest and 
contains several fine illustrations. 



THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE. 
CHAPTER XXXV 

A GOOD RESOLUTION SOMETIMES COMES A DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 

SYBRANDT had proceeded direcdy from Mr. Aubineau's to the 
' quarters of Colonel GilfiUan, with a design of explaining to him his 
claims on Catalina, and demanding a relinquishment of his atten- 
tions. He was told the colonel had stepped out for a few minutes, and 
requested to wait his return. During the interval he happened to take up 
a music-book which lay on the table. It opened of itself, and a miniature 
picture fell from it on the floor. Sybrandt took it up with the intention 
of replacing it, when to his dismay and horror he discovered in it the 
likeness of Catalina, which GilfiUan, with an inexcusable want of deli- 
cacy and propriety, had procured to be copied from the original while in 
his possession. The blood of Sybrandt rushed to his heart, and thence 
to his face and fingers' ends, where it tingled and burnt like liquid fire. 
He stood trembling with rage and anguish, the picture in his hand, when 
Gilfillan entered and mas beginning in his gayest tones, with 

" My dear Mr. Westbrook, by my soul you're welcome " — ^when 
Sybrandt interrupted him without ceremony — " Colonel Gilfillan, when I 
inform you I have a deep interest in the question, I hope you will answer 
it frankly — May I ask where you procured this picture? " 

Gilfillan felt himself in the predicament of one who has been de- 
tected in doing what he cannot justify; he therefore sheltered himself 
under an air of haughty indifference: added to this, our hero's snuS- 
coloured suit did him another ill turn here. It impressed upon the mind 
of Gilfillan that he had to do uith a clodhopper of the first magnitude, 
whom he might banter, or bully, or quiz at pleasure. Never man was 
more mistaken than Colonel Gilfillan. He little suspected this homely 
suit covered a man that would not turn out of the path he had chosen 
for anything in the shape of man. He accordingly replied, with a careless 
if not contemptuous hauteur, — 

" Certainly Mister — a — a — Mister Westbrook, you are at perfect 
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liberty to ask any question of me — but allow me to observe, it depends 
upon myself whether I choose to answer." 

" But, sir, you will permit me to say you must do me the favour to 
answer this question." 

"Must! you don't say so, sir?" 

" Look ye. Colonel GilfiUan, this is no time for trifling; nor will I 
permit you to trifle on this occasion. Is it known to you that an engage- 
ment subsists between the original of that picture and myself, sanctioned 
by her parents? " 

" By my soul, Mr. Westbrook, it is a matter of perfect indifference 
whether there does or not. If a lady makes an engagement I suppose 
she has a right to break an engagement when she is tired of it; and, by 
the glory of the stars 1 I am the man that will assist her any time in 
such a praiseworthy undertaking." 

" Very well then, I am to presume you were acquainted with the 
circumstance? " 

" You may presume what you please, Mr. Westbrook — it's all one 
to me." 

" You will not gratify my inquiries then, though I have, I trust, 
justified the interest I have a right to take in the affairs of this young 
lady? " 

** Faith will not I," replied the colonel, carelessly. 

" Then let me tell you, sir " Sybrandt's voice rung, his colour 

heightened, and his eye flashed. 

" Hold there, young gentleman," interrupted the colonel. " From 
the tone of your voice, and the flash od your eye, I gather you are going 
to say something disagreeable; take care what you do say." 

" I say to your caution what you were pleased to say to my informa- 
tion — that it is a matter of perfect indifference to me. And I further 
say, Colonel GilfiUan, that I neither recognise in your preceding or your 
present conduct anything that entitles you to particular respect." 

** Before you go any further, my friend, let me ask you a civil ques- 
tion, — ^will you fight? — For it must come to that if you say the thousandth 
part of such another word." 
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Sybrandt went to the table, and in an instant presented a paper to 
the colonel, on which were the following words : 

" Meet me at six to-morrow morning, at Hoboken, and I'll answer 
your question." 

The colonel was somewhat startled at this prompt dealing in a man 
in a snuff-coloured suit. He was not frightened — ^nothing on earth could 
frighten him, except a dun, — ^but he was seized with an involuntary re- 
spect for the snuff-coloured gentleman that made him almost regret having 
treated him so cavalierly. He changed his tone instantly. He kept his 
eye on the paper as he continued asking questions. 

" At six to-morrow? " 

" At six." 

"With pistols did you say?" 

** With pistols, if you please, or " 



" O, it's all the same to me. Mr. Westbrook, let me ask you one 
question — do you mean to make your will beforehand? because if you do, 
I wish you'd leave me that picture after your death, as you don't seem 
inclined to give it me while alive." 

Sybrandt had all this while held the picture in his clenched hand, 
almost unconsciously. But on being thus reminded of it, he threw it con- 
temptuously on the table. 

" Now that is treating the original discourteously," said the colonel, 
taking it up; ** and upon my soul, if you had not been beforehand with 
me I should have picked a quarrel with you for it. Faith, a charming lady, 
and I'll wear her image next my heart to-morrow." 

So saying, he coolly deposited the picture in his bosom, and Sybrandt 
inwardly vowed to himself that he would aim right at the faithless re- 
semblance. 

"We understand each other now. Colonel GilfiUan?" 

" O faith, there can be no misunderstanding in such plain English." 

** Good morning then, colonel." 

" Good morning, Mr. Westbrook," answered the colonel. " Now, 
who the d ^1 would have taken that snuff-coloured breeches for a lad 
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of such mettle? I am determined to be friends with him the very next 
minute after I've blown his brains out." 

The colonel was here suddenly interrupted by a message from his 
excellency requiring his immediate attendance. He accordingly hurried 
oflF to the government-house, while Sybrandt slowly turned towards the 
mansion of Mr. Aubineau, where Catalina was anxiously waiting to put 
her good resolutions in practice. A storm of contending passions agi- 
tated his mind, and when he came in sight of the house he turned away 
heart-sick with his wounded feelings, and wandered for hours in the 
fields that skirted the city. Sometimes he determined to depart without 
seeing Catalina, and at others to see her once more, reproach her with 
having trifled with his happiness, and then bid farewell forever. 



James K. Paulding. 



(To be continued,) 
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REV. MATHER BYLES, PARSON AND PUNSTER 

FRAIL humanity is beset with manifold temptations. Of the most 
the fruit is tears. One alone brings laughter first : the temptation 
to be funny. Oliver Wendell Holmes said: " I never dare to be 
as funny as I can," but his warning is lost on our generation. The joker 
is omnipresent. After-dinner speakers, popular lecturers, aspirants for 
political honors, even clergymen feign the virtue of humor, if they have 
it not. No subject is so ponderous or mission so sacred as to preclude this 
tendency. Yet the cap and bells are not becoming to all, and the suit of 
motley may hide much of grace and dignity. 

An illustrative figure out of the past is not far to seek. Such an 
unfortunate humorist was the Reverend Mather Byles, D. D,, first minis- 
ter of the HoUis Street Church, Boston. " Punning Byles," they called 
him, and for his puns he is chiefly remembered to-day. All those who 
received spiritual aid and comfort from his ministrations have passed away 
and left no sign, but the wounds made by his wit have been preserved for 
posterity in a bit of contemporary doggerel : 

" There's punning Byles provokes our smiles, 
A man of stately parts. 
He visits folks to crack his jokes. 
Which never mend their hearts. 

With strutting gait and wig so great 

He walks along the streets. 
And throws out wit, or what's like it 

To everyone he meets." 

Genuine humor, it must be confessed, he seldom attained, but such 
wit as reveals itself in puns and practical jokes was his in fullest measure. 

3" 
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Neither sympathy for suffering, respect for public office, nor family affec- 
tion could lessen his enjoyment of this, his dearest folly. A sufferer from 
the toothache, asking him for the address of someone capable of drawing 
a tooth, was sent to Copley, the celebrated artist. The selectmen of 
Boston, when stuck fast in a mudhole in front of his house, were met by 
his urbane greeting: *' Ah, gentlemen, I have often complained to you of 
this nuisance and I am very glad to see you stirring in the matter now." 
It was to be expected that he would name his pet cat " Muse," but tra- 
dition has it that not even his wife was exempt from his jokes. One day, 
on the arrival of visitors whom she did not wish to see, she took refuge 
in a closet. She received her reward : her husband volunteered to enter- 
tain the guests by showing them his curiosities, and when he reached the 
closet door threw it open with the remark that they would now see the 
greatest curiosity of all. In the discharge of his ministerial duties alone 
did he contrive to curb this propensity " to graft the buffoon on the 
divine " as he expressed it. Once he was tempted beyond his strength, 
and it is doubtful if he ever properly repented of his fall. On that day 
the Rev. Dr. Prince of the Old South Church was expected to occupy 
the pulpit in HoUis Street. As he did not appear at the appointed time. 
Dr. Byles conducted the service as usual, and when sermon-time came, 
gravely gave out as his text: " Put not your trust in Princes." Once 
too he is said to have commenced a pastoral call on a parishioner ill with 
small-pox by pronouncing the Latin salutation " Pax te cum " as " Pocks 
take 'em I " Evidently the fear of infection did not dampen his spirits 
and like Cyrano de Bergerac, he was willing to die, jesting in a good 
cause. 

If the good man was yain of his ability to raise a laugh, he was 
equally susceptible to compliments on his verse. In his youth he was 
something of a hero-worshipper, and took pleasure in sending letters of 
enthusiastic admiration, not to say fulsome flattery, to the poets Pope 
and Watts. Most grateful to him then were the lines of an admirer: 

" (Byles) Harvard's honor and New England's hope. 
Bids fair to rise and sing and rival Pope. 
No more let Britain's sons in haughty scorn. 
Say that our country wants one poet bom." 

The " Collection of Poems by Several Hands," in which the Muses 
are made to pronounce at once the names of (Byles), Pope, and Homer 
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was a precious treasure in his household. The copy which he presented 
to his daughters may still be seen with the name of Byles inserted in ink 
wherever the delicacy of the author had left asterisks. Thus the reader 
is enabled to learn the name of the genius who ^* aloft transfers his name 
and binds it on the wings of fame." His poetical effusions repeat with 
more or less skill the metre and mannerisms of his model, Pope. They 
pleased his generation and they pleased him, but the literary taste of the 
eighteenth century is not that of the twentieth. Dr. Byles' poetic epistle 
to Governor Belcher now seems more amusing than edifying. His com- 
plimentary poem to Governor Burnet, with its amazing conceits and flat- 
tery, is more diverting than his best puns. Only in his hymns is there any 
approach to the dignity and force of the prose style which made him 
really noteworthy. 

As a preacher, he showed genuine talent. In this field he stood quite 
above the need of petty compliment. Those of his sermons which have 
been preserved show him to have been a worthy descendant of the famous 
Mather family. The nice discrimination in the choice of words and the 
cadence of his sentences show the results of his poetic training, while his 
sense of the dignity of his calling forbade " Idle Flourish and Noisy Decla- 
mation, affected Witticisms and trifling Quotation." The spirit in which, 
in 1740, he began his labors as minister of the HoUis Street Church is ex- 
pressed in his letter of acceptance: " Brethren, pray for me that I may 
approve myself upright before God and faithful to you. Pray that 
I may be holy, wise, diligent and successful, that I may feed the flock, be 
an example to the flock, a wise steward of the divine mysteries, rightly 
dividing the Word of Truth." There is no room here for mere cleverness 
or vanity. Deep searchings of heart that he might not be tempted to 
write for his own glory ratfier than that of his Master; careful prepara- 
tion that the message might be fittingly delivered, these were the occupa- 
tions of his quiet hours. " The Study of the Minister is the Field of 
Battle," he said. " Here he plays the Hero, tries the Dangers of War 
and repeats the Toils of Combat, How often must he watch while others 
sleep and his solitary Candle bum when the midnight Darkness covers the 
Neighborhood." 

His methods indeed vary widely from those of the modem preacher. 
He was the child of his time, and his age was not as ours. Perhaps that 
is the reason why his sermons are so readable, despite the difficulties of 
the long s and the unaccustomed spelling. The charm of the graceful 
delivery and dignified bearing for which the speaker was noted is gone, 
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but the very remoteness of the voice gives point to its utterance. No 
modem Biblical criticism marred the authority of his teaching. " Critics," 
he said, " are men who have a wonderful knack to illustrate away the 
meaning of the clearest texts and explain them into nonsense." For him 
the books of the Bible were written entire by the men under whose names 
they appear, and the most diverse selections from them might be massed 
in a solid phalanx to the support of any given doctrine. When that doc- 
trine chances to be the day of judgment the effect is fearful indeed. " The 
Earth has a natural Tendency to a final Conflagration. It is kept in Store 
and reserved unto Fire against the Day of Judgment and Perdition of 
ungodly men." *' Dies ira, dies ilia, solvet saclum in favilla." This 
theme he elaborated with a varied imagery and wealth of detail calculated 
to strike terror indeed to the guilty soul. It was the commonly accepted 
theology, and his exposition of it was masterly. No need for him to 
rouse the attention of his audience by those excursions into literature and 
philosophy with which modern preachers are wont to enrich their ser- 
mons 1 His library was well stocked, but he scorned such use of it, as 
calculated ^^more to amuse the auditory and compliment the preacher 
himself than to honor Christ and do good to souls." It is in this, the 
ultimate aim of his teaching, that he is at one with all the generations of 
great preachers. Their purpose is not Biblical criticism nor exposition of 
doctrine, changing and transitory as these must ever be. The supreme 
object of their solicitude is the development of Christian character. In 
the preface to a volume of sermons Dr. Byles wrote: " If by looking on 
the ensuing Pages any Christian shall have one more holy or proper 
Tho't, the Writer will think his Pains well rewarded." It was to this 
end that he worked, whether with fine poetic diction he delighted the 
audience at a Thursday lecture in May on " The Flourish of the Annual 
Spring," or in militant mood discoursed to the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of the eternal glories of the Lord of Hosts. To this 
service for forty-four years he gave the best that was in him. Pity that it 
should end at last in bitterness and passion ! 

The final severance of the bond between himself and his church was 
one of the minor tragedies of the Revolution. His people had long 
objected to his puns, but they might have borne with that failing had they 
not disliked his politics as well. When to his unseemly jesting was added 
open espousal of the Tory cause, their patience was exhausted. Dr. Byles 
did not preach on political subjects, but he did pray openly for the success 
of the British arms and receive as guest-friends the officers of the British 
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army. He even made the coming of the red-coats to Boston the subject 
for jest, saying that he was glad to see the grievances of the colonists red- 
dressed at last. During the siege of Boston he held services in the city 
for constantly dwindling congregations. He contrived to relieve the te- 
dium of the situation in his own way. When a day of fasting was ap- 
pointed throughout the province he quite alarmed his English friends by 
telling them that on that day forty thousand men were to rise up against 
them with the clergy at their head. At the close of the siege he estranged 
his former friend, General Knox, by remarking in an audible tone, as the 
victorious and rather corpulent general passed at the head of his troops : 
" I never saw an ox [a Knox] grow fatter in my life." Such remarks did 
not tend to make him more popular. When his parishioners returned to 
their homes, they determined to seek a new shepherd. Contrary to the 
usual Congregational polity they dispensed with the services of a council. 
Indeed, as their minister had not failed in his pastoral duty, it was difficult 
to find legitimate cause for dismissal in his puns and his politics. Certain 
formal charges against him were drawn up by a committee of the church, 
and Dr. Byles was requested to meet them in the dismantled edifice, where 
the havoc wrought by the British soldiers bore witness to the righteousness 
of their indignation. The dialogue which followed can be best described 
in the words of one who heard it from an eye-witness: "The scene 
was a desolate one. Nothing was standing on the floor of the house but 
the pulpit and the stove. The male members of the church were already 
assembled, and seated in one of the galleries awaiting in silence and some 
evident trepidation the approach of the great man against whom they were 
to * prefer charges.' In due time the door opened slowly, and Dr. Byles 
entered the house with an imposing solemnity of manner. He was dressed 
in his ample flowing robes and bands, under a full bush wig that had 
been recently powdered, surmounted by a large three-cornered hat. He 
walked from the door to the pulpit with a long and measured tread, as- 
cended the stairs, hung the hat upon its peg, and seated himself. After 
a few moments he turned with a portentous air towards the gallery where 
his accusers sat, and said: * If ye have aught to communicate, say on.' 
Then arose one of the deacons of the church, a man of diminutive stature 
and feeble voice, and having unfolded a manuscript, commenced reading : 
* The church of Christ in HoUis Street ' — * Louder ! ' said the Doctor, in 
his deep-toned sonorous voice. The deacon raised his voice and began 
again : * The Church of Christ in ' — * Louder 1 ' said the Doctor in a 
higher key. The little man in the gallery exerted himself to throw out 
his voice with more force, and read the third time the same words. 
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* Louder 1 ' shouted the Doctor, * Louder, I say.' At this the deacon 
strained himself to the utmost; and trembling with the effort and with 
dread of the angry man who sat before him, proceeded to read specifica- 
tions of unministerial and otherwise improper conduct alleged by the 
church against their pastor. When the third or fourth had been read, Dr. 
Byles rose and shouted out upon the top of his stentorian voice, * 'Tis false; 
'tis false ; 'tis false ; and the Church of Christ in HoUis Street knows that 
'tis false.' " So ended his last address from the HoUis Street pulpit. 

The attitude of his church was but the reflection of public feeling 
toward him as a representative Tory. Hard upon his dismissal from the 
church followed his denunciation in town-meeting, his trial before a special 
court and conviction as a public enemy. He was sentenced to be trans- 
ported from the country, but later, milder councils prevailed and he was 
allowed to remain in his own house, though under guard at two different 
periods. This was not an unmitigated misfortune, however, as it gave 
him a chance to say that he had been '* guarded, reguarded, and disre- 
guarded." He also referred to his guard as an " observ-a-tory." Never 
again were the Boston town-meetings opened with prayer by Dr. Byles. 
Never again was he invited to accompany the selectmen and other dig- 
nitaries on their annual inspection of the public schools. Reports of 
ministerial ordinations and councils do not include his name. No pulpit 
was open to him. His public life was ended and his former parishioners 
were as strangers. In more prosperous days he had once said: ** What is 
more uncertain than the esteem of men ? What more swelling and empty ? 
'Tis vanity in the abstract, an idle bubble blown up by the uncertain breath 
of others that breaks in the attempt to catch it." The bubble had burst 
and the measure of his sincerity was to be taken. 

His lot was hard and the prospect gloomy. An old man of seventy, 
he was left to spend the remaining years of his life in poverty and im- 
potence. His former munificent salary of eleven pounds yearly had en- 
forced upon him literal obedience to the Scriptural injunction against the 
laying up of earthly treasure. He was out of touch with the times. Inad- 
vertently he summed up the whole situation in a characteristic bit of con- 
versation. He was apologizing to a caller for his failure to rise from his 
easy-chair to greet him, with the words : " I am not of the rising genera- 
tion." When the visitor courteously suggested that his age was sufficient 
excuse, he replied, " True, I cannot put off the old man." Whether clad 
in the gown and wig of the minister or in the gifts of charity, the " old 
man " was still the same with all his contradictions. Scanty as were his 
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means, he found a way to paint his study brown that he might tell visitors 
he was in a brown study. In such drolleries he found genuine pleasure 
as of old, and by them concealed in large measure the true character be- 
neath. Even his daughters wondered at his serenity and lightness of 
heart. The hidden sources of his consolation were revealed to the dear 
exile in Canada, " My Mather " in the baptismal record of the HoUis 
Street Church, " my beloved first-born and only son," in the letters of this 
period. To him he wrote: " How can father be so cheerful? In the 
Old Testament he lives on the Twenty-third Psalm, and in the New Testa- 
ment on the last chapter to the Philippians." To the casual observer he 
seemed a " curiosity " and a " whimsical spirit." A man of many follies, 
he was, truly, and of some grave mistakes, yet surely not all unworthy 
of a place in the goodly company of saints, apostles, prophets, and martyrs. 



Harriet E. Tuell, Ph. D. 



Mii.TON, Mass. 



THE MARYLAND EPISODE. 
II. 

WAS MARYLAND AN ASYLUM FOR PERSECUTED CATHOLICS? 

NOW, if it has been made sufficiently clear that George Calvert, 
the first Lord Baltimore, did not intend to erect his palatinate into 
a Roman Catholic province, the reader is prepared to examine the 
question as to whether he ever thought of establishing there an asylum 
for his persecuted co-religionists. For obvious reasons he would sympa- 
thize with them on account of the disabilities and persecutions they 
endured at home. Being, according to some accounts, a recent convert to 
the Romish faith, it was naturally expected he would be all the more 
zealous to give some proof of his sincerity in favoring his church. 

According to other authorities, he had always been of that belief, 
but had concealed the fact until such time as he thought proper to make a 
declaration of his principles. These latter authorities cite the rather 
dramatic incident where, in consequence of his conversion to Rome, he 
gave up the keys of his secretaryship and threw himself on the generosity 
of his staunch friend, the Duke of Buckingham. He was made a peer 
under the name of Baltimore, and received a handsome estate and a 
pension of £i,ooo a year, in compensation for his loss of office. 

But the true facts in the case were these : He had fallen into dis- 
grace, as many a minister has before and since, and an opportunity was 
thus given him to retire with honor. The title and pension were but a 
sop to blind the eyes of the uninitiated. He now retires into private life 
to enjoy the benefit and comfort, as he explains, of his religion. Nor does 
he lose countenance with Charles although he now openly declares himself 
a Roman Catholic. Neither does he seem to suffer from those disabilities 
to which, as a Papist, he has made himself liable. He is even permitted 
to take a modified oath of allegiance out of respect to his religious scruples. 

It was about ten years after the time of his alleged or acknowledged 
conversion to Rome that Calvert, now the first Lord Baltimore, made 
application to Charles for the charter of Maryland, his contemplated 
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colony. Whether the king wished to favor him on account of the interest 
which he had taken in the proposed Spanish match negotiated by James, 
Charles' father, and, at the same time, not overtly tolerate his religion 
nor insist on his establishing in his colony the Anglican Church, it is now 
impossible to know. But, in harmony with the terms of the charter no 
church but the Anglican was to be instituted. Perhaps it was impossible 
for Charles to be any more liberal under the circumstances. Baltimore 
must get round the letter of the patent as best he could. The king could 
do no more. 

Baltimore's sympathies were undoubtedly awakened by the suffer- 
ings of his fellow Catholics in England. Authorities are agreed, how- 
ever, that Maryland was at one time proposed as the refuge of persecuted 
Roman Catholics. So was Avalon, the first colony founded by Calvert, 
a failure both financially and otherwise. But, so far as can be ascertained, 
this was neither the prime nor the real object of the present colonization 
scheme, as expressed in the terms of the patent. Nothing is said there 
in reference to founding a church of any particular belief except of the 
.^glican form. The rest of the contents of this charter are in no wise 
different from what was usually expressed in charters granted at that 
period, such as agreement to further the Christian religion (as exhibited 
by the English Church) convert the savages and extend his majesty's 
territories. Though it may have been the general impression that Mary- 
land was to be a Roman Catholic province, or asylum, we have not the 
least confimation of that opinion. Be this as it may, other and weightier 
motives swayed Baltimore in his project. 

Sir James Graham, when speaking of Lord Baltimore in this con- 
nection, says, ** With the intention of promoting the aggrandizement of 
his own family, he combined the more generous project of founding a 
new commonwealth and colonizing it with the persecuted votaries of the 
Church of Rome." Referring to Cecilius Calvert, the second Lord 
Baltimore, he adds : " This nobleman, like his father, was a Roman 
Catholic, and his avowed purpose was to people his territory with col- 
onists of the same persuasion, and erect an asylum in North America for 
the Catholic faith." 

Now, allowing, for the sake of argument, that this was the ostensible 
motive, at least, of Calvert's founding the colony, it remains to con- 
sider how far and with what success the purported object was carried 
out; and whether his "avowed purpose" was not made rather as an 
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inducement to obtain a sufficient number of emigrants to people his pro- 
posed territory. 

On October i6, 1633 (O. S.)i the Ark and the Dove set sail from 
Gravesend with one hundred and twenty-eight passengers. The Star 
Chamber, learning of the fact, sent one Watkins, the Searcher for Lon- 
don, in pursuit, who brought back the whole company and made every 
person take the oath of allegiance before allowing them to proceed on 
their voyage. According to a law, then in force and aimed against recu- 
sancy, no Englishman was permitted to leave the shores of England with- 
out first taking this oath. Hence, it is evident enough, that most, if not all, 
of the passengers were of the Protestant f ath ; for experience had every- 
where showed that no sincere Catholic would take the prescribed oath, 
for the two Jesuits, Fathers White and Althora, in order to avoid taking 
this oath, left the vessels before the arrival of the Searcher and joined 
the expedition at the Isle of Wight.^ 

There is another fact in this connection worthy of note. The two 
vessels above mentioned next touched at the Isle of Wight, where not 
so close a watch was kept on outgoing ships, and they took on board 
enough persons to swell the wliole number to three hundred and twenty, 
including the crews. Lord Baltimore, in writing to his friend. Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, an account of this affair, said that he had " sent a hopeful 
colony into Maryland, with a fair and favorable expectation of good 
success, however, without any danger of any great prejudice unto myself 
in respect that many others are joined with me in the adventure. TTiere 
are two of my brothers gone, with very near twenty other gentlemen of 
good fashion, and three hundred laboring men, well provided in all 
things." 

Consider for a moment the composition of these emigrants. Of 
these " near twenty other gentlemen " two were Jesuits with their assist- 
ants who had accompanied the expedition. From other sources may be 
learned that the majority of the rest of these gentlemen were Roman 
Catholics, and the majority of the serving men, Protestants. The ma- 
jority of this company must, therefore, have belonged to the latter class; 
and this fact is still further strengthened for the reason that, had they 
been of the Romish faith they would not have taken the prescribed oath 
before reaching the Isle of Wight where more colonists were taken on 
board. Among these were probably included the " twenty gentlemen " 

1 See Calvert papers, pp. 36. 
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who embarked there. Furthermore, of the twelve who died during the 
voyage to America, only two confessed to the Jesuits before their deaths 
thus acknowledging themselves of the Romish faith. 

Still again: Governor Charles Calvert (son of the second Lord 
Baltimore), in giving his testimony before the Board of Trade, said in 
substance that his father had been able to find but few persons who were 
willing to emigrate, save those who could not conform in all particulars ta 
the several laws relating to religion. *' Many there were of this sort of 
people who declared their willingness to go and plant themselves in the 
province so as they might have a general toleration settled there by a 
law, by which all of all sorts who professed Christianity in general might 
be at liberty to worship God in such manner as was most agreeable with 
their respective judgments and consciences, without being subject to any 
penalties whatever for their so doing, provided the civil peace were pre- 
served. And that for the securing the civil peace and preventing all 
heats and feuds which were generally observed to happen amongst such 
as differ in opinions upon occasion of reproachful wickedness, and reflect- 
ing upon each other's opinions, it might by the same law be made penal to. 
give offense in that kind. These were the first planters of this province, 
and without the complying with these conditions, in all probability this 
province had never been planted. To these conditions my father agreed ; 
and accordingly soon after the first planting of this province these con- 
ditions, by the unanimous consent of all who were concerned, were passed 
into a law; and the inhabitants of this province, that they look on it as 
that whereon alone depends the preservation of their liberties." This 
law, to which Calvert here refers, was in all probability the one passed 
on February 15, 1634-5 (O. S.). 

According to this statement of Charles Calvert's, it would appear 
that his father intended that others besides those of the Romish faith 
should be induced to join the expedition who would not consent to go 
unless they had been assured of some sort of religious toleration. This 
view of the matter becomes the more evident when we remember the in- 
structions given by Lord Baltimore to his brother, Leonard, who had just 
been appointed Governor of the Province. According to these instruc- 
tions. Governor Calvert was to grant die Protestants a greater religious 
freedom than the Catholic colonists themselves, and that the Roman 
Catholic service was to be conducted as secretly as possible. For a Roman 
Catholic colony this course of action was certainly unparalleled. Add to 
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this the fact, that the numbers of that faith instead of increasing, actually 
kept diminishing. And, although the Jesuits claimed to have converted 
to Catholicism all the Protestants, Father White, one of the Jesuits who 
had accompanied the expedition, writes in 1641 that three-quarters of 
the Province were heretics. Thus accounts from the highest quarters 
differ. But three years later the Protestant element had increased to such 
a degree as to cause some uneasiness there. But most of this class com- 
prised those who had sought refuge in Maryland to escape religious perse- 
cution in the neighboring colony of Virginia, and constituted undoubtedly 
the most rancorous Puritans. 

In 1649 ^^^ government of Maryland was almost wholly Puritan, 
and, in 1654, entirely so; during the intervening five years laws were 
passed to the great detriment of the Roman Catholic element. Again, 
in 1676, Charles Calvert, the son of Lord Baltimore, stated that the non- 
conformists outnumbered those of the Church of England in the ratio 
of three to one; and Anglicans, the Roman Catholics, in the same pro- 
portion; so that the Protestants, taken together, constituted about nine- 
tenths of the population of the Province. 

These facts expose the fallacy of supporting for Maryland the claim 
of being a distinctively Roman Catholic colony. The little religious tol- 
erance there advocated or practiced served rather to decrease than in- 
crease the number of Roman Catholic inhabitants. And the end of the 
alleged attempt to plant a great Romish colony beyond sea, came sooner, 
perhaps, than had been anticipated in consideration of the immense parade 
with which the expedition was started. Instead of an asylum, if an 
asylum was expected, the Roman Catholics did not find the colony man- 
aged even under Romish auspices. For they very soon lost what little 
influence they had possessed, or claimed to possess, in the government. 
When the Anglican Church was finally established there within half a 
century. Protestantism gained the day permanently. 

Ill 

WAS MARYLAND EVER A CATHOLIC COLONY? 

IF Maryland was neither founded on the principles of toleration nor 
as an asylum for oppressed Roman Catholics was it distinctively a 
Romish colony? Was it planted in the same manner as was New 
England by and for the Puritans, as a place to set up their peculiar belief? 
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Did Roman Catholicism have anything whatever to do with its coloniza- 
tion? The answer to this question will constitute the present topic. 

The relations between the Lord Palatine and the people of Maryland 
were those of sovereign and subject. By the terms of his charter Balti- 
more had absolute control over the Palatinate, as much as any sovereign 
of a petty German state once had. Every law passed in the colony was 
for his especial behoof and not for the welfare of the inhabitants, except 
indirectly and then for his own interests. The king was his nominal 
suzerain whom he acknowledged by the annual tribute of only two arrow- 
heads. The inhabitants of Maryland, on the other hand, had no appeal 
to the king from the ruling of Baltimore, and no redress for injuries. 
According to his patent, Lord Baltimore and his heirs forever could make 
war and peace ; pass laws ; levy taxes ; call out the militia ; declare martial 
law; erect towns, boroughs and cities, and found churches; though the 
latter must be established according to the ecclesiastical practice of Eng- 
land. Writs were issued in his name and not in the king's. He was em- 
powered to execute statutes on his authority; and he might even inflict the 
death penalty. Nor did the laws, which he proposed, from time to time, 
for the use of his territory, require the affirmation of Parliament. Thus 
far, by the terms of the charter, Maryland was not under the government 
of Roman Catholics, but under a personal, autocratic rule. It was the 
Palatinate of Lord Baltimore, and nothing else. Instance in 1638, when 
he sent over to the colony a body of statutes which, as Lord Proprietor, 
he required to be subscribed as his invested and chartered right. 

And first a word in regard to the governmental machinery of the 
province. The government consisted of an Assembly to which all the 
colonists were eligible ; a Council of advisers for the Governor, which was 
appointed by and only responsible to the Lord Proprietor. When Balti- 
more wished any particular laws passed, they were sent over from Eng- 
land, and his Assembly was expected to pass them without demur. Thus 
at first the Assembly was not a self-governing body. 

When, in 1638, Lord Baltimore sent over the code of laws to be 
enacted by his Assembly, not as an independent body but as creatures of 
his lordship's, then began the struggle between the Marylanders and the 
Lord Proprietor. The former demanded to be treated as British sub- 
jects; the latter demanded his rights granted by the charter. A com- 
promise was finally effected whereby the Assembly was permitted to enact 
whatever statutes were thought necessary for the general welfare of the 
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Province, provided these laws did not conflict with the rights of his 
lordship. This was the first step taken toward self-government, but six 
years after the founding of the colony. 

As an illustration of the impartiality with which the statutes were 
enforced irrespective of any religious bias (for the sake of peace and 
quiet), a case in point may be cited. The two Jesuits, who had accom- 
panied the expedition, when a tax was to be levied on the land held by 
each colonist, were taxed with the rest. It appears that the Jesuits had 
acquired vast tracts of land from their Indian converts in addition to the 
amount which had been granted them with the other colonists. The tax 
would be proportionately large; and they refused to pay it. The Secre- 
tary of the colony, himself a Roman Catholic, had already impartially exe- 
cuted this order which had recently been sent over to be affirmed by the 
Assembly, thus proving that he had a clear conception of the interpreta- 
tion of the law. In referring to this procedure, Thomas Copley,^ one 
of the Jesuits thus taxed, complained in a letter to Lord Baltimore, dated 
in April, 1638, that no care at all was taken " to provide or to show any 
favor to ecclesiastical persons [Roman Catholics], or to preserve for the 
church the immunity and privileges which she enjoyeth everywhere else." 

He further complains, that the interests of the church find no place 
in the laws recently sent out. In the name of his fellow Jesuits he main- 
tains that he and they have been at no expense to the Lord Proprietor, 
and that they ought to be granted immunities and privileges for the good 
they have already done. Then he proceeds to take another line of argu- 
ment. He demands for his people, servants and tenants total exemption 
from all temporalities, such as taxation, military service and public trial 
for misdemeanors; and for himself the ownership of all the land he wants; 
nor will he relinquish any ecclesiastical privileges, whether in trade or 
otherwise, unless it is deemed expedient. He backs his demands by citing 
a Bull of Pope Gregory XIII, entited In Coena Domini, which threatens 
with excommunication all who withhold or curtail the rights and privi- 
leges of the Roman Catholic Church, " or who attempt to violate, deny 
or curtail the ecclesiastical rights of the Roman See and Church, etc." 
Baltimore endorsed this letter with the words, " demands of very ex- 
travagant privileges." 

Thomas Comwallis,^ also a Catholic and a member of the Council, 
wrote Baltimore to the same effect, remarking that he (Baltimore) did 

1 For Copley's letter in full, see Calvert papers, No. 1. 

2 Calvert papers. No. 1. 
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not give any special privileges to the Roman Catholic Church. " Per- 
haps," this writer continues, ** perhaps this fault [the neglect of the 
Church's interests], hath been permitted in us as a favor to your lordship 
whereby you may declare the sincerity of your first pious pretence for the 
planting of this desert province, which will be too much doubted of if 
you should take advantage of our ignorant and unconscionable proceed- 
ings to assume more than we can justly give you." The italics are ours. 

His reasoning seems to be something like this: If you agreed to 
plant this colony as a refuge or home for Roman Catholics, you should, 
therefore, show the sincerity of your intentions by granting your co- 
religionists all the immunities and privileges that belong to the Church of 
Rome by right. If you will not consent to do this the province is only 
Catholic in name and your promises false. 

Notwithstanding, Lord Baltimore did not diverge a hair's breadth 
from his avowed policy. The complaints of the Jesuits had no effect upon 
him. For he immediately sent to the Propaganda, at Rome for two 
secular priests to take the place of the Jesuits, who on promising to con- 
form to the law in the future, were reinstated. One of them, however, 
appears to have made further trouble, for, in 1642, Baltimore writes to 
his brother in Maryland to send the Jesuit, Copley, out of the province 
by the next " shipping." Hence Lord Baltimore neither assented to the 
exactions of the two Jesuits nor was intimidated by their threats of ex- 
communication. 

In the year 1641 a law was passed by the Assembly of Maryland, 
in all probability emanating from Lord Baltimore, to the effect that no 
corporation, fraternity or political body, ecclesiastical or lay, should have 
power to acquire or enjoy any lands in the colony without special permit 
from the Lord Proprietor. This statute was clearly directed against the 
encroachments of the Jesuits, who were the chief offenders in this matter 
as always. But another danger was feared, which it was hoped that this 
law would prevent, namely, the accumulation of g^eat estates in the hands 
of the few. 

In a letter, despatched by Lord Baltimore four years after this law 
was enacted, to his brother Leonard, the Governor of the colony, he states 
his reasons for wishing such a statute passed. He ever had an innate 
dislike of Jesuits on account of their constant encroachments and arro- 
gance. He was very willing that priests should exercise their religiou^ 
functions when and how they pleased, so long as they did not, " under f*e 
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pretence of God's honor and the propagation of the Christian faith, which 
shall be the mask and vizor to hide their other designs withal," compass 
his temporal injury. He further remarks, that, when one, though " the 
greatest saint upon earth should intrude himself into my house against 
my will and in despite of me with intention to save the souls of all my 
family, but withal give me just cause to suspect that he likewise designs 
my temporal destruction, or that being already in my house doth actually 
practice it, although withal he do perhaps many spiritual good, yet cer- 
tainly I may and ought to preserve myself by the expulsion of such an 
enemy and by providing others to perform the spiritual good he did, who 
shall not have any intention of mischief towards me, for the law of nature 
teacheth this, that it is lawful for every man in his own just defence, vim 
vi repellere, those that will be impudent must be impudently dealt with." 

From this quotation it is evident enough who was the head of the 
Province and who intended to continue to remain so; not even the Ro- 
manists were to stand in the way of his self-aggrandizement. If Mary- 
land were not a Roman Catholic asylum at this early day, it certainly could 
not be considered a Roman Catholic province. Still further proof of this 
fact may now be adduced. In a letter (1672) to Lord Baltimore from 
his son, Charles, then Governor and the next Palatinate, the following 
declaration is made : " It is most certain that some of the Catholics of 
the Assembly did not behave themselves as was expected; hereafter they 
will, I hope, endeavor to understand themselves better and their interests." 
The difficulty, though not stated, was probably some sectarian matter. 
He always had a great deal of trouble from that direction. 

Dr. Gambrall in one of his lectures on " Early Maryland," when 
speaking in this connection, remarks : " The heretics, as the fathers called 
them, outnumbered the adherents of his [Baltimore's] Church, exciting 
in the latter, as we have seen in the case of the Jesuits, irritation and anx- 
iety, for they had anticipated a freedom in the English dependency which 
they had found nowhere else in the English dominions, and now they 
found themselves as jealously watched and restrained in the matter of eccle- 
siastical independence as they were in England itself." But this impartial 
treatment does not seem to have satisfied the Papists, for diey were ever 
complaining that Lord Baltimore and his Secretary, Mr. Leuger, as good 
Catholics, ought to allow them privileges and immunities, " as essentials 
of the faith," from which they had been shut off. In short, they demanded 
privileges above those enjoyed by the rest of the colonists. 
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Unless, then, the Roman Catholics were granted these extraordinary 
privileges, Maryland was not to be regarded as a distinctively Romish ter- 
ritory. In the opinion of Papists religious liberty was associated with 
everything but what gave countenance to heretical belief. The demands 
of the Jesuit, Copley, clearly attest this. 

On the other hand, it would have been utterly impossible for Balti- 
more to have complied with the demands of his co-religionists had he been 
so disposed. In the first place, Virginia was ever on the watch at his very 
doors; then the Puritans, whom he had generously invited to make Mary- 
land their asylum, were beginning to be to him a thorn in the side; and 
then the Virginia Company and his enemies at home, together with the 
Puritan party, which was becoming a power in Parliament; all these tied 
his hands in every direction. 

It has already been adduced how Lord Baltimore attempted, but 
without avail, to make a settlement in Virginia; how, from the first, he 
was opposed by the Virginia Company when taking out his charter for 
Maryland, from purely commercial jealousy; what difficulty he encoun- 
tered in finding emigrants unless he assured them of religious toleration 
without respect to any particular faith; how, by the terms of his patent, 
he could establish no church there unless one like the Anglican Estab- 
lishment; and how, on the very eve of departure, his vessels were detained 
by the Searcher for London and all the company made to take the oath of 
allegiance before they were permitted to leave England — an oath which, 
by the Bull of Pope Urban VIII (1626) , all good Catholics were required 
to refuse, and " rather lose their lives than to take that wicked and pesti- 
lential oath of supremacy, whereby the scepter of the Catholic Church was 
wrested from the hand of the Vicar of God." The modified oath, which 
Baltimore probably took, like many other persons, only denied the Pope's 
power to excommunicate and depose kings. Though this latter oath was 
often taken by the less ardent Roman Catholics, even this was forbidden 
by Pope Paul. However, " good Catholics " usually rejected both oaths 
equally. Thus, if a Roman Catholic emigration was encouraged it did 
not prove a success. This fact will explain the preponderance of Protes- 
tants in the expedition as well as Baltimore's object in founding the colony. 

In 1645, according to the Journal of the House of Lords, a petition 
was presented to the " Committee of the Lords and Commons for foreign 
Plantations," from divers inhabitants of Maryland, "setting forth the 
tyrannical government of that Province, ever since its setting, by Recu- 
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sants, who have seduced and forced many of his Majesty's subjects from 
their religion," and humbly prayed for the aid and protection of Parlia- 
ment. The merchants of London, who traded with the province of Mary- 
land, presented a similar petition, charging Lord Baltimore with favoring 
the Papists there and becoming inimical to Parliament. Whether it was 
commercial jealousy or Puritan fanaticism, or the two combined, which 
actuated these petitions, can only at this late day be surmised. Both rea- 
sons are the most palpable. Besides, the Puritan influence was now pre- 
ponderant in Parliament, which finally effected the overthrow of the mon- 
archy, beheaded the king and on the ruins of the country constructed a 
republican form of government. But the fact is patent, that Parliament 
did not ignore this petition by whatever motives inspired ; and Lord Balti- 
more was reprimanded for not following out the strict terms of his charter 
and ordered forthwith to appoint " an able governor and fit officers of the 
Protestant religion and well affected to the Parliament." The Lords of 
Parliament accordingly ordered the Committee for Foreign Plantations 
" to draw up an ordinance and present it to this House for the settling of 
Maryland under the command of Protestants." And the ordinance was 
accordingly drawn up in terms rebuking Lord Baltimore, declaring that 
" the said Cecil Calvert, Lord of Baltimore, hath wickedly broken the 
trust reposed in him by the said Letters Patents, and that it is convenient 
and necessary that the said Letters Patents be repealed and made void, 
etc." 

This ordinance was passed in December, 1645. ^^ 1647, Thomas 
Greene, who had been made Governor of the Palatinate, on the death of 
Leonard Calvert,^ the first Governor, was removed and William Stone, a 
pronounced Protestant, appointed in his stead ; and this at the instance of 
Baltimore himself, for of course political motives. For Baltimore, like his 
Catholic friends in England was at this time seeking the favor of Parlia- 
ment. In Maryland the majority of the Council (afterwards becoming 
the Assembly) , were Protestants. It was under the administration of the 
Protestant Governor Stone that the much-lauded Act of Toleration was 
passed in 1649. But it must be remembered that at this time Charles I. 
had lost his head and Oliver Cromwell, a Protestant and himself an advo- 
cate of religious tolerance, was at the head of public affairs. Hence it 
was for the interest of Baltimore to court the favor of the Puritan Party, 
then in power. 

^Leonard Calvert, who died June, 1647, 00 his death-bed nominated Greene for 
Governor. Bosnian, 11. p. 307. 
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From that time forward anti-Papal ideas began to predominate in 
the Colony. In 1653, an act was passed to restrain the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer; in 1654/ another for the suppression of Popery and 
prelacy, both of which were regarded in much the same light. But after 
the year 1660 more generous counsels prevailed in Maryland. Some 
well-meant, but futile attempts were also made to give Roman Catholics 
as well as Protestants equal representation in the schools and colleges. 

The influence of the Roman Catholics was ever on the wane. By 
the year 1654 they had lost what little power they had ever had in the 
Province. It was in this year that the sweeping ordinance was enacted 
against the profession and practice, of the Popish religion. 

Maryland had become now a true Protestant territory. Not many 
years later the English Establishment was made the State religion. The 
little leaven of Roman Catholicism, which had been expected to develop 
into immense proportions by many friends of the project, failed to de- 
velop. Nor does it seem that Baltimore had the least intention of making 
it a Roman Catholic province ; it was, from the first, a commercial venture, 
a land-speculation. Each sectary was tolerated for political reasons as 
well as for securing the peace and quiet of the community. Had not 
Cecilius Calvert secured these ends ( for he was a diplomat of the highest 
order), the Baltimore family would undoubtedly have lost their Palati- 
nate much sooner. 

Franklin C. Clark, A. M., M. D. 

Providbncb, R. L 

X Bozman, Maryland, voL 11. p. 612. 



BERKSHIRE TRADITIONS: LITERARY INSPIRATION IN 
NEW ENGLAND HILLS. 

THERE is no region in the vicinity of New York — ^with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Irving country in the Catskills — ^that is more 
overlaid with literary tradition than the twenty miles of Berkshire 
hills, lying between Greylock and Monument Mountains. It is a soft and 
smiling country, rich and green, varied with fertile valleys and rolling 
hills, watered by the broad Housatonic River and its many tributary 
brooks, dotted with numerous lakes and thickly wooded with a wide 
variety of fine old trees. 

Although it has been a farming district for many generations, the 
prosaic business of agriculture has never been able to give to it the look 
of homely domestication which characterizes so many New England land- 
scapes. To this day, it retains a subtle and romantic charm that has 
caused it to be often compared to the lake country in Scotland. This is 
due, perhaps, more than to any other one cause, to a peculiar quality of 
the atmosphere — a singular richness and depth of color, which changes 
with every hour of the day, and gives to the hills and valleys a magically 
tenuous and elusive beauty. 

For nearly a century this region, like the land of the Scottish lakes, 
has been the inspiration of poets and authors. William CuUen Bryant, 
who was bom in the little Berkshire town of Cummington, and who was 
for a time town clerk of Great Barrington, has been called " the poet of 
the Berkshires," because of the number of verses in which he has embodied 
their traditions and celebrated their beauties. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
spent his summers in an old house which still stands at the foot of South 
Mountain, just back from the road leading out of Pittsfield to Lenox, and 
is said to have laid the scene for " Elsie Venner " in this locality, and to 
have drawn from local inhabitants most of the characters that animate 
the story. Certain it is that persons familiar with the outlines of South 
Mountain recognize its characteristic features in Holmes^s description of 
the grim peak that overshadowed Elsie Venner's home, and see in the 
story of ** Rattlesnake Ledge " the resuscitation of an old tradition that 
used to be current in the neighborhood. 

330 
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The house stands on land that once formed part of the old Indian 
township of Pontoosuc, comprising twenty-four thousand acres, which was 
purchased from the Indians by Jacob Wendell, an ancestor of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, in 1735. The town of Pittsfield was originally known 
as Pontoosuc, but the Indian name gradually became Anglicised in the 
mouths of the Puritan settlers. 

On tKe estate next to that of the celebrated " Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table," lived for a time that erratic and^ mystical gehius, Herman 
Melville. Local pride asserts that it was while he dwelt here in the 
peaceful inland hills, surrounded by law-abiding Puritans, that he pro- 
duced his wildest tales of ocean adventure and painted his most vivid and 
intimate pictures of the life of the South Sea Islanders. In his ** Pierre,'* 
however, he drew heavily upon local color and local surroundings, and 
wrote a description of Greylock that perhaps has never been surpassed 
either for accuracy of delineation or for poetic and mystical beauty. The 
house where Melville lived and wrote is still pointed out to travelers with 
swelling pride, and a beautiful little lake on the left side of the road has 
been named in his honor Melville Lake. 

J. E. A. Smith, a native of Pittsfield, who, under the pen-name of 
" Godfrey Greylock," wrote a number of histories and sketches of the 
vicinity in the middle of the last century, describes Lenox as ** a great 
jungle for literary lions." Catherine Maria Sedgwick and Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, who were accounted in this category in Godfrey Greylock's time, lived 
there, and G. P. R. James, Longfellow, and Bryant were frequent visitors. 
Thoreau was often seen rambling about in solitary retreats among the 
hills whose beauties he afterwards immortalized in written words. Fanny 
Kemble made it her summer home. Greylock intimates that Mrs. Kemble 
rather shocked the rural Puritans of Berkshire with her daring costumes 
and her mannish propensities for riding, hunting, and fishing, but he adds 
that down in the depths of their hearts even Puritans could not help ad- 
miring her fire and passion, her magnificent imperiousness of manner, her 
warm and glowing nature, and her striking beauty. 

That Mrs. Kemble was actively alive to the beauties of her summer 
retreat is shown by her own description of the view from her windows : 

" The scene," she says, " is full of shifting lights and sKadows, 
playing over landscapes of every variety of beauty ; valleys in the bottom 
of which lie small lakes glittering like sapphires; uplands, clothed with 
grain fields and orchards, and studded with farmhouses; woods, some 
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wild, tangled, and all but impenetrable, others clear of underbrush, shady, 
moss-carpeted, and sun-checkered; noble masses of granite rocks; great 
shafts of marble; clear mountain brooks; and a full, free, sparkling river 
— all these under a cloud-varied sky such as generally canopies mountain 
districts, the sunset glories of which are often magnificent." 

This description, penned so many years ago, sums up in a singularly 
complete and faithful manner the characteristic features of the Berkshire 
landscape as it is to-day. For an outline of the characteristics of the 
native inhabitants, however, one must turn to Miss Sedgwick, herself a 
descendant of the original settlers of the country, and a native of the 
historic town of Stockbridge. According to the chronicles of the time the 
people of Berkshire were divided between an immense pride in this coun- 
try-woman of theirs who had won an international fame for her portraits 
of themselves, and a haunting fear of her keen and searching satire and 
her deadly power of accurate portraiture. She herself must have been 
aware of this feeling in her neighbors, for in her preface to " The New 
England Tale " she assures her readers that the characters are purely 
creatures of the imagination, and that only one of them may be supposed 
to have been, in any degree, drawn from a living person. 

Just out of Lenox, on the northern shore of the beautiful sheet of 
water which the Indians called Mahkeenac, but which the white settlers 
named the Stockbridge Bowl, because of its location in a basin-shaped de- 
pression in the hills, lived the greatest literary lion of all, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. To the native inhabitants of the hills and valleys he must 
have been indeed the king of this particular species of untamed animal, 
for he lived in the greatest seclusion and avoided intercourse with all but 
his literary friends and acquaintances, who came from Boston to visit hiin. 
Godfrey Greylock, who says that Hawthorne honored the Stockbridge 
Bowl with far more attention than he bestowed upon his neighbors, thus 
describes the house which sheltered the hermit-author: 

" On the northern shore of the Stockbridge Bowl, in a spot of un- 
rivalled loveliness, stands a small, uninteresting red house with green 
window-blinds, and with one single pine tree before it. You might pass 
it at almost any time of the day and you would think it vacant ; the doors 
would all be shut, the blinds all closed, and that single pine would look 
as sullen as if it were conscious of its loneliness. There would be no path 
to the gate and no knocker on the door, and you would immediately con- 
clude that the red house of the two gables was shut against the resort of 
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men — and you would not be far from right, for there lives Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

If, however, you had curiosity enough to saunter about the place 
until about four o'clock, you would hear the door creak and there would 
stand before you a middling-sized, thick-set man, with a large, vigorous 
face, and, lying under a confusion of coarse black hair, a head of massive 
development. Were it not that the countenance is relieved by the vigor 
of mental activity, you would think that there was in it something very 
heavy and sombre, and you might fall to imagining what expression that 
black eye could take and that heavy eyebrow, and that firmly-drawn 
mouth when he was spurring his bitterness against some hypocrite — ^who 
was, of course, a Calvinist and a Puritan." 

It was here among the softening influences of the gentle slopes rolling 
back from the calm blue waters of the Stockbridge Bowl that Hawthorne 
found his inspiration for " Tanglewood Tales." The book abounds in 
descriptions of Berkshire scenery and in it he refers to himself as " the 
silent^man in the red house." The house was burned several years ago, 
but the people of the neighborhood still like to point out to the stranger 
the place where the author used to live. 

How many other writers have derived inspiration from the beauties 
of the Stockbridge Bowl it is impossible to tell, but one, at least, has made 
it the theme of a glowing poem. Mrs. Sigourney, whose verses were 
greatly appreciated in her time even if nowadays they have ceased to com- 
mand a large circle of readers, describes it in the following terms : 

The Stockbridge Bowl! Hast ever seen 
How sweetly pure and bright 
Its foot of stone and rim of green 
Attract the traveller's sight? 
High set among the breezy hills. 
Where spotless marble glows, 
It takes the tribute of the rills 
Distilled from mountain snows. 

The town of Stockbridge is as notable for its beauty as it is for its 
wealth of tradition. It occupies a naturally beautiful site and for many 
years a local association has made a business of enhancing its native 
charms. The Housatonic River flows along its southern boundaries and 
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the precipitous white cliffs of Monument Mountain and the green slopes 
of Great Bear rise grandly in the distance. 

The place abounds in mementos of the work of the great Indian 
preachers, Jonathan Edwards and John Sergeant, in winning the Indians 
of the vicinity to the Christian religion. A monument called Stockbridge 
Tower marks the spot where Sergeant preached in his ** Little Church in 
the Wilderness," and the large mission which was built to replace it in 
1736 still stands on a hill on the outskirts of the town. The house where 
Jonathan Edwards used to live, though patched and renewed almost be- 
yond recognition, is still in existence and is used as a summer boarding 
house. The old burial ground where the converted Indians used to lay 
their dead, is protected from desecration by a railing and marked by a 
tapering, rough-hewn monolith, surrounded at the base by a pile of irregu- 
lar boulders. Another and a slightly different landmark is the Stock- 
bridge Inn, which was built in 1764, and was known to many generations 
of travelling Puritans as The Red Lion. 

Just out of the town there is a hill known as Little Mountain, which 
is cloven from end to end with a wild, deep and rocky ravine. This has 
been famous to a dozen successive generations as Icy Glen. In all the 
Berkshires there is no place of a more romantic wildness. On the most 
brilliant day of mid-summer, hardly a ray of sunshine penetrates into its 
sombre and gloomy depths. Great masses of jagged rock, huge, round 
boulders, and a tangle of thick underbrush and fallen trees cumber the 
narrow passage, and over and under and through it all there rushes, with 
resounding thunder, a roaring mountain torrent. 

For nearly a century the glen has been the scene of an annual cere- 
mony of an odd and picturesque character. Every August, at the dark of 
the moon, and preferably upon a cloudy night, when not even a star casts 
a trembling ray into the dark recesses of the ravine, parties of young 
people, dressed in grotesque and fantastic costumes, and carrying flaming 
torches, repair to the glen and march through it in solemn procession, 
chanting weird songs and dirges. 

Monument Mountain, with its 

— sad tradition of unhappy love 

and sorrows borne and ended long ago, 

has been made famous in enduring print by Bryant's poem embodying 
the ancient Indian legend of the maiden who, out of hopeless love for her 
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cousin, hurled herself over the sheer precipice on its eastern side and was 
entombed upon its southern slope under a pile of rocks heaped up by sym- 
pathetic braves and maidens who learned her tragic story. 

It is quite inevitable that there should be some tradition of a " lover's 
leap " connected with this mountain. On the east it rises in a sheer per- 
pendicular wall to a height of more than five hundred feet. The rock of 
which the precipice is formed is of gleaming white quartz which catches 
the light at almost every hour in the day and stands out with a bold chal- 
lenge into the soft green contours of the country that surrounds it. A 
towering crag jutting out abruptly near the highest point of the cliff brings 
to every mind the inevitable suggestion of a swift, downward plunge. 

From this point Bryant's Indian maiden is supposed to have hurled 
herself tjp her unhappy death. Peering cautiously over its brink, one is 
inclined to agree with Bryant that : 

It Is a fearful thing 
To stand upon the beetling verge and see 
Where storm and lightning from that huge gray wall 
Have tumbled down vast blocks and at the base 
Dashed them in fragments. 

The view out over the valley from this high pinnacle is, however, 
of enchanting loveliness. The placid Housatonic, its water sparkling 
gayly in the sunshine or reflecting the blue depths of the sky, winds 
through rich green fields planted with waving grain and dotted with mag- 
nificent spreading elms. The fields " swell upwards to the hills," and in 
the distance rise the serrated peaks of distant mountains wreathed in 
purple mist. 

Of the monument from which the mountain gets its name It is now 
difficult to find an authentic trace. Greylock says that even in his time 
the natives were skeptical about its existence and that the guide who took 
him up the ascent averred that " for his part, he didn't believe there never 
was no monument, nor no Indian maiden neither and that he didn't take 
no stock In them there yams of CuUen Bryant's nohow." According to 
the poet, however : 
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There was scooped 
Upon the mountain's southern slope a grave, 
And o'er the mound that covered her the tribe 
Built up a simple monument, a cone 
Of small, loose stones. Thenceforward all who passed. 
Hunter and dame and virgin, laid a stone 
In silence on the pile. It stands there yet. 

And to this day 
The mountain where the hapless maiden died 
Is called the Mountain of the Monument. 



Nowadays most of the people who live in the vicinity say that if 
there ever was a real Indian monument on the mountain, the stones which 
composed it must have been carried off long ago by curiosity-seekers. 
There are those, however, who point to a 'modest pile of boulders, of 
obviously modem origin, as the spot where the Indian maiden was buried 
and who urge visitors to follow the pious custom of Bryant's Indian 
mourners by placing another stone upon the heap. Therefore, a new 
monument grows year by year and may in time surpass the traditional 
dimensions of the original. 



MYLES STANDISH: AN ENGLISH APPRECIATION 

He was a gentleman born; could trace his pedigree plainly 
Back to Hugh Standish, of Duzbury Hall, in Lancashire, England. 
Who was the son of Ralph and the grandson of Thurstan de Standish, 
Heir unto vast estates, of which he was basely defrauded, 
Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a cockargent. 
Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the blazon. 

The Courtship of Myles Standish.— IJokgfellow. 

THE romantic story of the life of Myles Standish should be particu- 
larly interesting to the people of Duxbury, Standish, Chorley and 
Wigan. His connection with the districts named is very vague 
and doubtful, as is most of our knowledge of Standish, but the chief in- 
terest lies in the supposition that he was a member of the Standish family, 
the Standishes having been connected with the above districts for hundreds 
of years, during which they have taken part in many important events. 
The Standishes of Duxbury have been connected with our own (Chorley) 
district since the thirteenth century.* One of the members of the family, 
Sir Rowland Standish, served in the wars in France, and, in the fifteenth 
century, brought over from Normandy the (reputed) bones t of St. Lau- 
rence, which are still preserved within a niche in the chancel of the Chorley 
Parish Church. Ralph Standish J was the first to strike Wat Tyler after 
the latter had been knocked down by the Lord Mayor of London, and 

*It was not, however, until the year 1524, that they were in possession of Duxbury HalL 

tThe following certificate of the Vicar of Croston [until 1793 Chorley was attached 
to the parish of Croston] is still preserved in the Harleian Manuscripts: — 
"Be it knowne to all men, that I Tho. Tailton vickar of Croston berith witnesse & cert3rfie 
that Mr. James Standish of Duxbury hath deliuered a relique of St. Laurence head into the 
Church of Chorley the which Sir Rowland of Standish Kt. brother of the sayd James and 
Dame Jane his wife brought out of Normandy to the worship of God and St. Laurence for 
the * pfite and auaile of the sayd church to the intent that the forsayd Sir Rou Standish Kt. 
k Dame Jane his wife the sayd James and his wife with their pdecessors and successors may 
be the sayd church ppetually prayed for & in witnesse of the which to this my psent writting 
I have sett my Seale. Written at Croston a£Forsayd the 2 day of March in ye yeare of our 
lord God 1442. — Harleian Manuscripts, cod. 2040, fo. 239. 

•Profit and avail. 

^ Said also to have been a John Stindish. 

Note — In the Chorley Public Library a special feature has been made of the literature 
relating to Myles Standish and the Pilgrim Fathers. 
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for this he was knighted by King Richard. Thomas Standish, a Royalist 
Captain, was slain by the Parliamentarians in Manchester, in 1642. 
Henry Standish, a Franciscan friar, became Bishop of St. Asaph in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. He took an important part in the 
proceedings for Henry VIII.'s divorce from Catherine, and was one of 
the Queen's counsellors. He went on his knees to the King and endeav- 
oured to turn him from his purpose. Ralph Standish, who married Lady 
Philippa Howard, daughter of Henry, Duke of Norfolk, took part in the 
rebellion of 17 15, and was taken prisoner at Preston Fight. He was con- 
victed of treason and his estates were forfeited, but afterwards restored 
to him. 

Myles Standish was born, it is supposed, in 1584. Who his father 
was we do not know. Where he was bom, educated, and spent his youth- 
ful days, will, we fear, remain a mystery. Before 1603 he had obtained 
a commission in Elizabeth's army, and he fought (in the Netherlands) 
under the Veres in the war against the Spaniards. When the twelve years' 
truce was agreed to, Standish staid at Leyden, and at that place became 
acquainted with the Puritans * who had fled there in order to escape the 
cruel persecutions to which they had been subjected in England. 

Standish seems to have become very friendly with several of the Puri- 
tan leaders, and it was probably his friendship, together with his love for 
adventure, that induced him to join them in their emigration to the New 
World. Hence we find that when the " Mayflower " sailed from Ply- 
mouth, on 6th September, 1620, he was one of the passengers. His na- 
ture was in so many respects dissimilar to that of the Pilgrims that it is 
very strange how he — the rough soldier — came to join those humble men 
and share in their terrible privations and sufferings. On the nth Novem- 
ber they arrived t in the Bay of Cape Cod, and, although their perils by 
water were at an end, the real sufferings of the noble little band were only 
just beginning. They were constantly in danger of death from the savage 
tribes who inhabited the country. Standish was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a small number of men whose duty it was to protect the emi- 
grants, a duty that carried with it heavy responsibilities as well as danger. 
In the many fights which this small " commando " had with the Indians, 
Standish was always conspicuous for his bravery. Soon after the landing 
he set out with sixteen men to explore the unknown land. They incurred 
great risks, and it was almost a miracle that they did not perish. On one 

•Or Separatists. 

t In December, 1620, they selected New Plymouth as the site of the colony. 
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occasion the Indians made a surprise attack and the small party was almost 
cut off, but fortunately escaped. In 1632 the settlers learned of a great 
plot amongst the Indians to exterminate the white men. Standish was 
commissioned to watch them and seize the ringleaders. He did his duty 
in his own fashion and fearlessly went amongst them and struck the first 
blow. Two of the Indians were killed and the rest fled. This was the first 
encounter in which there was any loss of life, and the character of the 
Puritans may be gathered from Robinson's lament — " O how happy a 
thing had it been if you had converted some before killing any." In 
most of the skirmishes with the Indians Standish was in command, and 
he also commanded against the Dutch and French. He arrested Morton, 
one of the adventurers who sold guns and ammunition to the Indians at 
Merry Mount. He wished to have him shot, but the governor would not 
permit it. " For nearly forty years he (Standish) was the leading spirit 
of the colony in every undertaking which needed courage and military 
skill." 

In the months which followed the arrival of the emigrants in 
America, they suffered heavily from sickness, and Standish lost his wife. 
Rose Standish. At this time he revealed other noble traits of character. 
He undertook the duties of a nurse, and in his dealings with the sick 
showed great tenderness and compassion. Speaking of this (and their 
distress through sickness). Governor Bradford says: — 

In ye time of most distress ther was but 6 or 7 sound persons; who to their great comen- 
dations, be it spoken, spared no pains, night nor day, but with abundance of love, and 
hapzard of their owne health, fetched them wood, made them fires, drest them meat, made 
their beds, washed ther . . . cloaks, cloathed and uncloathed them, in a word did all 
ye homly and necessarie offices for them . . . and all this willingly and cherfully, without 
any growling in ye least, shewing herein their true love unto their friends and brethren; a 
rare example and worthy to be remembered. Tow [two] of these 7 were nd [named] William 
Brewster, their reuerend elder, and Myles Standish, their captain and military comander 
(unto whom my selfe and many others were* much beholden in our low and sicke condition). 

For many years Standish was assistant governor, and also treasurer 
of the colony. He died at Duxbury (America) on the 3d of October, 
1656. He was twice married. Rose, his first wife, died, as previously 
stated, in the first winter after the landing, and he married Barbara, said 
by tradition to be a younger sister of Rose, in 1623. He left five chil- 
dren — ^Alexander, Miles, Josiah, Charles, and Lora. 

He has been immortalized by two of America's greatest poets. 
Longfellow has placed him in a ludicrous position in " The Courtship of 
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Myles Standish," and Lowell has made him the subject of a poem en- 
titled " An Interview with Myles Standish." Longfellow's poem is best 
known, and the incident narrated is believed by many to be true. We can 
only imagine, however, that it is another example of poetic licence. 

In his will Standish said " I give unto my son and heir apparent, 
Alexander Standish, all my lands as heir apparent by lawful descent in 
Ormistic, Bouscoughe, Wrightington, Maudsley, Newburrow, Cranston 
and the Isle of Man, and given to me as right heir by lawful descent, but 
surreptitiously detained from me, my grandfather being a second or 
younger brother from the house of Standish of Standish." 

He states definitely in this document that he was descended from the 
Standishes of Standish, but as the Standishes of Duxbury were descended 
from the Standishes of Standish, it might easily mean either of the two 
branches. It is believed that he belonged to the Duxbury branch of the 
family because he named his estate in New England, Duxbury. The be- 
lief is supported by evidence that he was certainly not a Roman Catholic, 
whereas the Standishes of Standish were Roman Catholics and the Stan- 
dishes of Duxbury were Protestants.* 

Standish also states that lands t in Ormskirk, Burscough, Wrighting- 
ton, Mawdsley, Newbrough, Croston and the Isle of Man were ** surrep- 
titiously detained " Jrom him and it is believed by many, especially in 
America, that he was robbed of his rightful inheritance. 

The principal reason for supposing that he was " basely defrauded,'* 
as Longfellow puts it, is that a page in the Registers of the Parish Church 
of Chorley for 1584 (the supposed year of his birth) has been tampered 
with, and the names contained on it cannot be traced. As, however, there 
is no record of anyone ever having seen his name on the page, the belief 
that it was there can only be founded on conjecture. 

Standish was a man whose character commands one's admiration. 
He was a " hero and a gentleman." His nobility showed itself in the pro- 
tection of the native women. " He would not take their beaver coats nor 
suffer the least discourtesy to be offered to them." With the captured 
Indians he was a model of kindness and gave strict orders that they should 

*At the time of the Reformation a division took place, and the Duxbury Standishes 
became Protestants. 

t It is very strange that no mention is made of lands in Standish or Duxbury where the 
Standish estates are situated. 
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have every possible comfort. Many of the Indians loved and trusted 
him. He learned to speak their language and was always useful in dealing 
with them. His services to the colony were very great, and had it not 
been for his bravery and military skill, every man, woman and child 
would in all probability have perished and the history of the American 
continent would have been other than it is. 

As all readers of Longfellow would imagine, Standish was a book- 
lover. A list of his books, with the prices affixed by his executors, is as 
follows : — 

£ s. 

History of the World, and Turkish History i 10 

Chronicle of England, and Country Farmer 08 

History of Queen Elizabeth, State of Europe i 10 

Dr. Hall's Works, Calvin's Institutions i 04 

Wilcox's Works, and Mayor's i 00 

Rogers' Seven Treatises, and French Academy 12 

Three Old Bibles 14 

Caesar's Commentaries, Bariffe's Artillery 10 

Preston's Sermons, Burroughs' Christian Contentment, Gospel 
Conversation, Passions of the Mind, The Physician's Prac- 
tice, Burroughs' Earthly Mindedness, do. Discoveries. ... i 04 
Ball on Faith, Brinly's Watch, Dodd on the Lord's Supper, 

Sparks Against Heresy, Davenport's Apology 10 

A Reply to Dr. Cotton on Baptism, The German History, The 

Sweden Intelligencer, Reason Discussed 10 

One Testament, Psalm Book, Nature and Grace in Conflict, A 
Law Book, The Mean in Mourning, Allegations, Johnson 

Against Hearing 06 

Parcel of Old Books, divers subjects, 4to 14 

8vo OS 

Wilson's Dictionary, Homer's Iliad, Commentary on James 

Ball's Catechism 12 



John Alden, 1 j^ , ^ 

James Cudworth,} ' ' ^ ' 



II 09 



The greatness of Standish has not been locally recognised. Rightly 
or wrongly the vicinity of Chorley is the only district mentioned as his 
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birthplace, yet there is nothing here to suggest to the stranger that Stan- 
dish is known in the town. Other towns have their statues of men of less 
greatness, but in Chorley there is not even a tablet to the memory of the 
mighty Puritan hero. Occasionally a pilgrim from America visits the 
district, and one cannot help thinking of his disappointed feelings when he 
finds nothing to remind him of America's pioneer soldier. But in America 
it is different. On the 17th of October, 1872, the cornerstone of the 
Standish monument was laid in the little town of Duxbury (Mass.) . 

When the spot on Captain's Hill was dedicated. General Horace 
Binney Sargent, who delivered the oration, said, " Myles Standish repre- 
sented the true idea of public service, vigorous fidelity, and trained fitness 
for his place. In his single heroic person he presented the true idea of the 
army; skilled military force in loyal subordination to the civil authority. 
The confidence that the colony reposed in him to execute their most diffi- 
cult commands as a soldier, seems to prove that he revered, in the words 
of Mr. Robinson's farewell sermon, " the image of the Lord's power and 
authority which the magistrate beareth." To be the founders of states 
is the first of glories, according to Lord Bacon. The career of our Pil- 
grim hero is a beautiful illustration of an education fitted to the great 
mission for which he seemed peculiarly, strangely ordained. In grateful 
memory we consecrate this spot of earth to the memory of the Great 
Puritan Captain. May its shadow fall upon his grave. For two cen- 
turies the stars have looked upon it. At what moment of the night the 
circling moon may point it out with shadowy finger no mortal knows. No 
mortal can hear the secret whispered to the night — ' Beneath this spot 
lies all of a hero that could die.' " And Mr. Goodwin, at the close of an 
interesting account of Standish in The Pilgrim Republic says in a fine 
passage: — 

" Great as a ruler over others, he was far greater as a ruler 
over himself. His services merit our warmest gratitude, and chal- 
lenge our admiration. He was the man of men whom the Pil- 
grims most needed to come to them, and nothing was more improb- 
able than such a one would do so, or if he did, that he would long 
remain loyal, steadfast, and submissive to the voice of the people. 
No man ever more decidedly had a mission, and none ever more 
nobly fulfilled it." 

Edward McKnight. 

Chorley, England. 



THE SAN PEDRO-S TREASURE 

Many Boston people are interested in a paragraph that appeared in 
a New York paper recently regarding a wonderful new diving suit. It 
was said to be of stout iron, as strong as a locomotive boiler, and with 
many improvements such as would put those of earlier pattern in the shade. 

But it was not the description of the diving suit that set these peo- 
ple to indulging in reminiscences. Not at all ; it was another paragraph, 
innocent and unobtrusive, announcing that, arrayed in this suit, a cer- 
tain diver would soon go with an expedition to the coast of Venezuela 
and bring to the surface three millions in gold " sunk with the ill-starred 
San Pedro de Alcantara in the year 1815." 

There is a special reason why certain Boston families believe that 
the expedition as planned would better be given up and those who have 
been urged to put money into that same take steps to recover it. They 
feel sure that nothing will be brought back as a result of their proposed 
search, and just why they are positive comes out in an interesting and 
somewhat romantic story, which is as follows : 

When the Boston Submarine & Wrecking Co. was organized in 
Boston, somewhere in 1855, it was with the avowed purpose of getting 
the San Pedro treasure, which had then been under the waters of the Car- 
ibbean Sea for forty years. S. Benton Thompson was the president, 
and he and his friends put thousands and thousands of dollars into the 
expenses, which, as may well be imagined, were not trivial. It should 
be said in passing that this scheme practically ruined Mr. Thompson. 

They looked about for just the right man as captain of the ship; 
a man of fearless courage, wide experience, and executive ability was 
what they wanted. They chose James B. Couthouy, who had visited 
every part of the globe, and knew forty-seven languages, including some 
of the unwritten ones of far-off islands. 

The San Pedro, it seems, had carried government money to pay the 
Spanish troops then stationed in South America. It was generally be- 
lieved that the ship was sent to the bottom in a storm, and, until these 
Boston men undertook to find it, no similar attempt, as far as is known 
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in this city, had ever been made. That idea was accepted, probably, by 
Captain Couthouy, his crew, and the three divers who went with him. 
They took their course to the Venezuelan coast, and began the search. 

Greatly to their delight they found the San Pedro hulk. It was 
made of solid mahogany and finished in the most elaborate style of 
Spanish magnificence. Even after forty years its timbers were staunch as 
ever, and much of its handsome glass, china, etc., were quite perfect. 
But there was no treasure trove. 

A few scattered coins were found and brought back to this city, 
where they are still in the possession of the captain's family. The divers 
examined every nook and cranny, and proved to the entire satisfaction of 
the captain that the San Pedro was scuttled; the men whom the Spanish 
government trusted were knaves and traitors. 

But the man at the head of the expedition did not rest content with 
the report of holes bored from within. He spent a long time in the 
quiet places along Cumana harbor — Caracas, Valencia, Barcelona, as 
well as La Guayra, Rio Chico, and the little islands of Tortuga Blanca, 
Orchilla, Las Roques, and others, picking up what information he could 
and putting two and two together, as the Yankees say. 

He searched out people who recalled the ship's fate, and from them 
he learned that on the night before the waves closed over her, all the 
crew were given shore leave. When they returned, behold 1 no ship was 
there. All the rest of the story is conjecture. Whether the officers in 
conspiracy had another craft in waiting to sail away with the gold as 
soon as the sailors had departed, or whether they took it to land them- 
selves and buried it, no one will ever know. In those days the latter plan 
could be easily accomplished, and the thieves be entirely safe from capture. 

This is the outline of the story which Captain Couthouy's friends 
think should be retold. It was printed in the Transcript on his return 
from the fruitless search. So also was a beautiful tribute from his life- 
long friend, Richard H. Dana the elder, at the time of his death, which 
was caused by a shot fired by a guerilla while he was on deck of his own 
ship, the gunboat Chillicothe, in the Red River expedition of the Civil 
War, in April, 1864. 

A part of the obituary is here given : " We venture to say that no 
volunteer officer of our navy, engaged in this war, had more specific 
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gifts of zeal and capacity than Lieutenant Couthouy, and surely no one 
in either branch of the service had more varied personal experiences or 
greater extent or variety of intellectual accomplishment. 

Though bom in this country, his father was a post captain in the 
French navy. His mother was an American. From the two he inherited 
ardor, intensity, enthusiasm, stem manly qualities, intellectual apprehen- 
siveness, and a rare faculty for quick and sure mastery of languages. 

He was the conchologist of Wilke*s exploring expedition, and his 
clear and full joumals were claimed and freely used by that officer in 
his publications. His life of thirty years as a trained shipmaster, which 
had taken him to nearly every coast of the habitable globe, had been 
varied by a residence in Texas, by travels in North and South America, 
and in the South Sea Islands. 

He kept full and well-written joumals of all' his voyages and 
travels, which have the double value of inspiriting personal adventures 
and characteristics and of clear descriptions of natural scenery, scientific 
facts, and national traits and peculiarities. We shall never forget the 
interest in which many of the ablest literary- and scientific men of New 
England listened to the account he gave of starting up a condor at what 
has been called his highest flight, which swept clear over Chimborazo 
far down into the valley below, and of his reading from his journals 
specimens of the unwritten poetry and mythology of the South Sea 
Islanders, taken by himself from their lips, as striking in their relations 
to those of other nations as in their attractive novelty." 

Captain Couthouy carried to his grave the most wonderful skin- 
tattooing that ever adorned a white man. He was wrecked on a cannibal 
island, and was being fattened for the slaughter when one of the old 
women of the tribe offered to befriend him. He could converse with the 
chiefs, and he made them understand that he would not make very 
tender eating because he was a special sort of man; an immortal, in fact. 
To test him he was decorated in elaborate fashion. A ship under full 
sail was pricked into his breast; a tree with roots started at the wrist, 
its trunk extended up the forearm and magnificent tropical foliage 
spread up to the shoulder. Other devices were made all over him. 
Then he was taken to a lonely beach beneath the blazing sun. There, 
the woman carried him water through many a long night, and he sur- 
vived the torture. Then they believed him to be a marvel, and wanted 
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to make him king or exalted ruler or something, but he managed to get 
away without the honor being thrust upon him. 

Mrs. George C. Powers of Boston, and Mrs. Mary G. Clapp of 
Shelbume Falls, daughters of this brave man, can relate innumerable 
stories of their father, and their homes are filled with priceless treasures 
brought from distant places of the earth, among which his diary while 
serving in the Wilkes expedition is, perhaps, the most valuable to science. 
Captain Couthouy was one of a notable group which included the elder 
Binney, Dr. A. A. Gould, Mighles and Stimpson, whose services in the 
early days of the Boston Society of Natural History are too little appre- 
ciated by this generation. 

Transcript, Boston. 



MAN'S DEFEAT BY NATURE. 

TEARS have been shed for the last of the Mohicans. Algonquin 
braves are lamented by the descendants of the white men who 
shot them, and the spirit of Passaconaway is sometimes fanci- 
fully pictured as floating over his traditional mountain haunts. But they 
were savages who wooed Nature and did not fight her. Really, the 
tragedy of the New England hills centres around the deserted homesteads 
of the Yankee settlers whose coming, whose pioneer sturdiness, whose 
patriotic self-sacrifice, and whose religion have entered so largely into the 
bone and sinew of the United States. 

Abandoned farms have been a familiar thought for half a century. 
For a quarter of a century efforts have been in progress by State authori- 
ties officially to relieve them from the hostility of Nature and to restore 
them to productive fertility. But to come into their presence is ample re- 
assurance that Nature is still unconquered. 

Tragedy is written upon many an old homestead all through these 
hills. Many are remote nooks, far from station, from post office, from 
church, from physician, and from school; once cleared, cultivated, and 
stoutly held against the enemy, where the surrender was long since com- 
plete, and where Nature will never again be thus challenged. Man has 
gone down in the conflict, his memory, even, has been annihilated. Ruins 
enough remain to reveal the process and to tell the story of the struggle 
in cases still longer closed, and to reveal the inevitable and inexorable 
forces which relentlessly and resistlessly closed around the settlers, their 
whole families, their buildings, and even their gravestones. 

English settlements in New England are young, as history counts 
centuries, but Nature has conquered and consumed the Yankee outposts 
so quickly and competely that their fate is shocking. Into the country 
they poured in the years of the early invasions. Not satisfied with the 
easier life of the lowlands, their flood rose up the sides of the valleys pnd 
eddied into the remote recesses of the forest. But, after stalwart pioneer 
and energetic helpmeet had reared their families, the children had grown 
old, the grandchildren had become tired, and the fourth and fifth genera- 
tions had found the society of the towns more profitable and more human- 
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izing than the solitude of the hills, the hostility of Nature broke down the 
barriers of human thrift and openly assumed a vigorous offensive. 

She had told the settler of bountiful rewards. He believed her 
promises. The fly was caught in the spider's web. After his flutterings 
and struggles, his clearing of the forests, his ploughing of the meadows 
by the brooks, his suppression of bear and wildcat, his erection of school 
and meeting-house, then, when his family was reduced and his power 
of resistance was waning, she closed in upon him and began the final act 
in the tragedy. 

Human muscle could no longer cultivate all the fields. Pines grew 
up in the pastures and overshadowed the feed of the cattle. Black alders 
sprouted thickly by the brooks, and encroached upon the mowing. Brush 
filled in the roadsides and miles of little-travelled highway, costing too 
much to keep in repair, and unsafe to travel, were abandoned. Neigh- 
bors, by this cessation of communication, were cut off. Life became more 
lonely. Farms left at the ends of roads otherwise disused, became almost 
worthless, even if in a fertile clearing. Markets were almost inaccessible. 

Nature was closing in, closing in, year in and year out, by summer 
increasing the growth of brush and tree, by winter filling the long miles 
of lonely road with deep drifts of snow, all the time making the farm 
fortress more untenable, reducing the courage and spirits of the garrison, 
and cutting off the possibility of reinforcements. 

Then the garrison itself suffered constant and heavy losses. Nature 
is not always the healer modern optimism believes. Consumption had 
its many victims among the New England hills when its vulnerable point 
was unknown. Contagion and infection, when physicians were few and 
distant, and when knowledge was scant, swept on in their fatal course until 
the flames seemed to stop for lack of fuel. 

Large families could not, in many cases, compensate for the de- 
structive forces of nature. Power of resistance constantly declined. 
With youth gone and old age too decrepit to flee, the end came on rapidly 
as nature strengthened her sources yearly for the attack by summer and 
by winter. 

Now it is not only the pasture and the meadow that show the presence 
of the enemy beyond power to resist. By the home lot the fences are 
dilapidated, literally, unstone-walled. Rails from the fences, thrown 
down and never replaced, rot on the ground. Posts thrown prostrate by 
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frost are never reset. Apple trees, the decaying survivors of the once 
prolific orchard, are full of dead limbs and sprouts. Patches of roof- 
boards show on the bam where the decayed shingles have blown away 
and have never been replaced because the aged combatant is beyond the 
power to climb, and no one can be hired in that lonely place. 

The stable floor rots through. Hinges pulling from weakened wood 
throw the door sideways, so it can no longer be shut, and the few bony 
cattle stand there exposed to the weather. House and bam keep com- 
pany. Paint long ago ceased to give color or protection. Leaks permit 
water to deluge the ceilings and plastering falls, never to be replaced. 
Broken windows are stopped by rags, and at every one of the thousand 
exposed points nature presses on with inevitable vigor. 

All about the house bears the marks of death. The blasted limb 
of the elm tree, thrown down by lightning, remains where it fell. The 
skull of the unburied old farm horse whitens under the apple tree at the 
back of the bam. Weeds choke all the life of the garden. Rats and 
mice play havoc without hindrance up stairs and down. 

Still Nature never relents nor shows one solitary sign of mercy save 
as she may, for her own pleasure, apparently, still permit a rosebush to 
come to bloom, or may tolerate a bunch of lilacs on the neglected and 
dwindling bushes. Unconditional surrender is her only demand. She 
lets the neighbors help, if any help is in them, knowing that her prey 
cannot escape. Finally, the mortal end comes. Unconditional surrender 
is yielded and the veteran is carried out to the little cemetery where his 
ancestors were buried before him. No one lives in the house now. 
Nobody can be hired to care for the place. Nobody will take the farm 
as a gift if they must live there and get support from the soil. 

Still Nature presses on. Though man is underground, uncondi- 
tionally surrendered, the buildings stand. She pours her energies upon 
them. Suns scorch the wood and draw the loosened nails. Rain rots 
clapboard and shingle, plate and rafter, sill and building. Wasps and 
bees make nests and ants bore the woodwork. Frost and snow take their 
turn. Down fall roofs and chimneys. Sun and storm burst in with 
fresh force. Weeds and nettles grow in the paths. Snakes crawl where 
the fireside was, and the foot of man never treads the deserted stones. 

Year after year Nature, with no relaxation, persists in her attack upon 
the disappearing relics and vestiges of man till all that is consumable is 
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consumed, till all that can be thrown down is prostrate, and till all that 
remains to tell of the stalwart pioneer family, with its father and mother 
its children, its support of school, and its devotion to country and to God, 
are a grassy cellar-hole, perhaps a clump of straggling lilacs and a few 
stumps of old apple trees. 

But this is not quite all. In the little hillside cemetery where they 
raised modest stones to perpetuate the names of the departed. Nature 
has been as relentless against the dead as against the living. Abandoned 
many years ago, without loving care, the graves are sunken, the stones 
prostrate or pitching in diverse directions, and tall grass growing over 
all. Lichens cover the lettering. Names and dates are undecipherable, 
and Nature is on her unrestrained course to a triumph over man so com- 
plete that not even his memorial in stone shall be more to his fame than 
the smooth boulder in the brook where he fished when he was a boy. 

Yet the impress of these pioneers upon the history of the United 
States, and so upoYi the destiny of all the world, is deep and permanent. 
What tragedy, then, of Mohican or of Algonquin compares with the 
tragedy of the New England hills as it is written in a thousand places 
still to be read through the covering that hostile Nature has spread over 
the scene of her inexorable opposiion to the invasions of man ? 



THE WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

THE library building, at Madison, Wis., although on its campus, 
is not really the property of the university, but of the Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, holding it as trustee of the State. It is 
a very beautiful edifice, occupying a plot of ground two hundred and 
sixty-four feet square, fronting on three streets. Of the Ionic order in 
the Renaissance style, it is fireproof throughout, and cost, with its equip- 
ment, six hundred and ten thousand dollars. In this building are housed 
both the libraries of the university and of the State Historical Society, 
as well as the museum of the latter, all at the command of the students. 
The university library has now about one hundred and fifteen thousand 
volumes and fifteen thousand pamphlets, the Historical Society one hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand volumes and one hundred and forty thousand 
pamphlets. There is also housed here the Wisconsin Academy of Science, 
Arts, and and Letters, with seven thousand volumes, making over four 
hundred and forty thousand books and pamphlets within the building. 

The Historical Society's library, we may remark in passing, is said 
to be richer in Americana than that of any institution west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, while its collection of newspaper files is second only in 
extent to that of the Library of Congress. The Historical Society is a 
unique institution in that it is supported largely by the State, it was 
organized as recently as January, 1849, but for five years nothing was 
done except the holding of occasional meetings and the publication of 
three annual addresses (i 850-1-2), and the collecting of a little library 
of fifty volumes, which was kept in a bookcase in the Governor's office, 
said bookcase being now exhibited in its museum as a reminder of the 
day of small things. 

In 1854 the society was reorganized, the late Dr. Lyman C. Draper 
of Philadelphia being made secretary and executive officer; under his 
vigorous management, the society, aided by a small State appropriation, 
made rapid strides; when Dr. Draper resigned in 1886 its library had 
become the most important reference collection west of the Alleghanies. 
The good work begun by Dr. Draper has since 1886 been very success- 
fully conducted by Secretary Reuben Gold Thwaites, author, editor, and 
lecturer on American history in the University of Wisconsin. 
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For more than one day we found ourselves lingering in the museum 
of the society, which occupies the whole upper floor of the building. The 
walls of the north gallery, which one first enters, are living with the por- 
traits of men and women prominent in the early history of Wisconsin. 
The relics of the fur trade, of the Anglo-Saxon pioneers, Daniel Web- 
ster's state coach, the New England kitchen, Wisconsin's battle flags, 
borne or captured in three wars, the ethnological hall, and the Adams 
collection of laces and bric-a-brac, the stranger will find most interesting. 

Of the first named, the most important is an old wooden anchor in 
a glass case, which was dug up while dredging off the mouth of Fox 
River in 1888, and is supposed to have 4)elonged to a fur-trading vessel 
of 1750. One of its arms was movable, and when lifted disclosed a 
cavity into which a number of stones were placed. The bar was then 
dropped and securely nailed, the stones forming the anchor weight, an 
improvised instrument invented on the spot, no doubt, by the native ship- 
wright. The Colonial kitchen, so a placard on it informs us, is patterned 
after that of the Whipple House, Ipswich, Mass., of 1650, and the articles 
in it forming a complete " setting out" were once in the Stephen Rob- 
bins house in Lexington, Mass. The Daniel Webster carriage in the 
same room is an interesting relic, indeed, which one would have expected 
to meet in Faneuil Hall, or the Smithsonian, but which gives one a little 
shock of surprise to find away out here in southern Wisconsin, cheek by 
jowl with relics of the voyageurs and pioneers. The placard on it in- 
forms us that it was bought in London in 1808 by Stephen White of 
Boston, used by him some years, then sold to Daniel Webster, who used 
it for years. 

On the death of the great commoner it fell to his son, Fletcher Web- 
ster.William Vandervorst, one of the founders of Tonawanda, N. Y., 
bought it of Fletcher Webster, who spent his summers at Tonawanda. 
From Mr. Vandervorst it fell to his relative, John R. Goodrich of Mil- 
waukee, who presented it to the society, in 1893. Webster, Clay, Silas 
Wright, Charlotte Cushman, and other notables have ridden in it. It is 
a lofty, clumsy vehicle, entered by means of three steps let down for the 
purpose, with two seats facing each other, and a seat for the coachman 
and footman forward. 

There is another group of relics over which the stranger is apt to 
linger — three twisted tree trunks from the little village of New Richmond, 
Wis., almost wholly destroyed by a tornado a few years ago, at which 
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time nearly one hundred of the villagers were killed. An examination 
of these grim relics must convince one that there is some other power 
than that of wind present in these terrible outbursts of the elements. 

The first is an iron bar, some four inches wide, half an inch thick, 
and fully four feet long, taken from Borden s blacksmith shop in the 
village, hurled across Willow River, and its blunt end forced into the 
trunk of a tree so far that it not only hung there, but could not be pulled 
out by man. Another is the side piece of an iron bedstead, with one 
complete twist in it thrown into a tree with sufficient force to leave it 
sticking there, and the third is a pitchfork with its tines twisted and its 
shank driven into a tree so firmly that it cannot be removed. 

But the most famous object of all, historically, is the silver " osten- 
sorium " * presented to the old Jesuit mission at De Pere in 1686, by 
Nicolas Perrot, the French commandant of the entire country of the upper 
lakes. 

Charles Burr Todd. 

* See Magazine 0/ American History y Vol. 21, p. 263. — Ed. 
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FENIMORE COOPER — ^A PIONEER. 



The American whom Cooper painted in his pages is the American 
in the making ; and it is the earlier makers of America that he has depicted 
with sympathetic sincerity — the soldier, the sailor, the settler, the back- 
woodsman, sturdy types all of them, that gave no false impression of us 
to the rest of the world. And in thus portraying the men who made pos- 
sible the nation as we know it to-day, he performed a splendid service to 
the country he loved devotedly. And his service to our literature is 
equally obvious. He wrote the first American historical novel, which 
remains to this day one of the best. He was the first to venture a story of 
the sea ; and no one of the writers who have followed in his wake has yet 
equalled his earlier attempt. He was the first to tell tales of the frontier, 
of the backwoods, and of the prairie. He stands forth even now the 
foremost representative in fiction of the United States as a whole — for 
Hawthorne, a more delicate artist in romance, is of his section all com- 
pact, and his genius lacked fit nourishment when its tentacles did not 
cling to the stony New England of his birth. Well might Bryant assert 
that the glory which Cooper " justly won was reflected on his country, of 
whose literary independence he was the pioneer." — [Brander Matthews, 
in the Atlantic Monthly.'] 



PUEBLO DE TAOS, INDIAN VILLAGE. 

Just across the Colorado-New Mexico line, but little more than 
three hundred miles from Denver and reached from Servilleta, is the 
ancient Indian village Pueblo de Taos. 

There are two great pyramid houses, one five and the other seven 
stories high, occupied by the entire tribe, numbering more than four 
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hundred. These two pueblo structures are considered the most perfect 
examples of early Indian architecture. Although known to have been 
occupied continuously for more than five hundred years, they show not 
the slightest sign of decay, but, on the contrary, are in a perfect state 
of preservation. 

The Indians, who have lived there for generations are simple, quiet 
and peaceable, and in a small way tillers of the soil. Like all aborigines, 
they are superstitious, believing in all kinds of signs and workings of 
supernatural powers. 

Although they were taught the Catholic religion by the Spaniards, 
and now use the Spanish language more freely than their own, the priests, 
of whom there are several, are all French — and a jolly lot they are. 
Dances constitute an important feature in all of their festival ceremonies, 
which are really forms of worship or of prayer to the Almighty Chief. 

Of festival days there are many, the most important being the Feast 
of San Geronimo, celebrated on the 30th of September every year. Utes, 
Navajos, Apaches and Mexicans from hundreds of miles about assemble 
at Taos two or three days in advance of the patron saint's festival. 

In the early morning of this, St. Jerome's Day, a black-robed In- 
dian makes a recitation from the top of one of the pueblo buildings to 
the assembled multitude below. In the plaza stands a pine-tree pole, 
fifty feet in height, and from a cross piece near the top dangles a live sheep. 
Beside the sheep, a garland of such fruit and vegetables as the valley pro- 
duces, together with a basket of bread and grain, hangs from the pole. 

The bell in the little adobe chapel sounds, and a few of the Indians 
go in to mass. After the devotional exercises are concluded, a procession 
is formed and marches to the race track, which is a quarter of a mile in 
length. The runners, of whom there are fifty, are naked except for a 
breech cloth and are painted no two alike. 

In the afternoon dances by hideously painted clowns and mirth- 
makers are followed by attempts to climb the pole, which is at last ac- 
complished, and amid the yells of the onlookers the sheep, fruit, and grain 
are thrown to the ground and carried off, and St. Jerome is supposed 
to rejoice in the happy conclusion of the festival in his honor. 

Two and a half miles away is Fernandez de Taos, a Mexican town. 
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quaintly built around a large plaza. Few Americans are there now, but 
many an illustrious pioneer has called Taos home. Colonel Kit Carson 
lived and is buried there. Colonel Charles Bent was assassinated there, 
February 17, 1847, during the Pueblo insurrection. Colonel St. 
Vrain, Judge Beaubien, and many others lived there at one time or an- 
other. The first newspaper^ west of the Missouri River was published at 
Taos in 1837. 



ROBERT FULTON'S NOTES ON STEAMBOATS. 

(An interesting history of the steamboat by its inventor, copied from his autograph MS. 
dated February, 18x3.) 

Steam boat experiments made on the river Seine near Paris by R. 
Fulton in the years 1802 and 1803, which being successfuU demonstrated 
the powers, proportions and velocities of the machinery to drive a given 
boat a given distance in a given time, which being the first time such dis- 
covery was made is in fact the date of the invention of UsefuU Steam- 
boats : for previous to the discovery no rule had been laid down to secure 
success. The public thought usefull steamboats impracticable and those 
few who were making experiments were doing them feebly without aid 
or guide, groping their way like men in the dark. 

In 1806 Messrs Livingston and Fulton offered to take W. Stevens 
in as a partner, he refused asserting that Mr. Fulton's plan could not 
succeed. He W. Stevens in the following year attempted to make a 
small boat moved by high steam and Skulls, but in August 1807 seeing 
Mr. Fulton's North River boat start from New York and run to Albany 
at the rate of 5 miles an hour with wheels and an engine of proper powers, 
he abandoned Skulls and put wheels to his small boat here, then after 
Mr. Fulton's ocular demonstration of the simplicity and value of wheels 
Mr. Stevens made use of them; but previous to which he could not tell 
and did not know if oars, skulls, paddels, flyers like those of wind mill 
were best or as good as wheels, but after seeing Mr. Fulton's wheels he 
did not know their proportions and power of engine to drive the boat. 
He then composed in 1808 an engine with two small cylinders, hoping 
to do without a fly wheel, and made the water wheels, about 9 feet 
diameter. The boiler was composed of 8 or ten small sheets from cylin- 
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ders, the cylinders had not sufficient power for the boat and the diameter 
of the water wheels were too small — the boiler and whole plan failed 
and he abandoned them; all that time however Mr. Fulton's North River 
Steamboat was successfully running to Albany and twice a week past 
Mr. Stevens door at Hoboken, he then made a cylinder the same diameter 
as that in Mr. Fulton's boat, but 6 inches shorter; he constructed new 
wheels 12 feet in diameter and copying from Mr. Fulton all that was 
escential to secure success; his boat did in the summer of 1809 succeed 
ton the Delaware. He in this year took out a patent for some un- 
escential alterations in the combination of the machinery which has 
nothing to do with the success of the boat, and for a kind of floats to 
take a purchase on the water instead of wheels, which floats however 
he has never used — and which can not be used and arc in themselves 
sufficient proof that Mr. Stevens did not understand the subject, and 
could not, or at least did not, succeed but by copying Mr. Fulton. Indeed 
so sencible at this time of Mr. Fulton's just claim to the invention of 
UsefuU Steamboats that he accepted of a grant from Livingston and 
Fulton to work under their patent on certain waters and nowhere else; 
of which waters the Chesapeak is the most Southward; in the preamble 
of the contract he acknowledges Mr. Fulton's priority and invention of 
UsefuU Steamboats. Mr. Fulton gave to him grants which managed with 
address would produce him $15,000 a year — and this is the man who 
would now oppose and invade the rights of his benefactor — every honest 
mail and friend to UsefuU talents will set their faces against such Unjust 
and illiberal conduct — the ingenuity which gives to our country inven- 
tions in a national point of view worth millions Merits its warmest 
support and protection, and the pirates of mental property must be pun- 
ished, or no one who has talents will exsert them. The first SuccesfuU 
Steamboat which was ever put into actual and permanent Operation and 
which removed from the Public Mind all doubts on the practicalibilty of 
such Boats, was built and Navigated on Hudson River in the State of 
New York in the Autumn of 1807. On the nth of February, 1809 
Mr. Fulton received his patent. On the 3rd of Jan. 18 10 Mr. Stevens 
obtained a patent not for a Steamboat, but for a Boiler and particular 
combination of Machinery and the before mentioned floats. Mr. Ful- 
ton's second patent, which is merely for some combinations in the 
machinery is dated Feb. 9th, 1 8 11 ; Since Mr. Fulton has invented and 
proved the Utility of Steam Boats, but particularly since they are found 
to be profitable, many pretenders have sprung up. An Englishman by 
the name of Coxen, after ascerting that he had made a steam boat in 
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England run ii miles an hour formed a Company with a capital of 
£20,000 and built a Boat at Philadelphia which could not run i mile an 
hour; his plan has totally failed; thus proving his ignorance of the sub- 
ject and little respect for truth. Oliver Evans, who has Taken up the 
Idea of Steam Engines with high steam, and calls it a new invention, 
although they are mentioned In Boulton and Watt's patent 26 years ago 
and have had to be tried and Abandoned by the best engineers in England, 
Now says that he invented just Such Steam Boats as are now in use, 30 
years ago — the Public certainly owes but little to this great genius who 
has concealed such usefuU knowledge for 30 years — had he died two 
years ago all this part of his useful! invention would have been lost. But 
Oliver finds It Vastly convenient to date model inventions as his own 
30 years ago, he has contrived to patent all most the whole machinery 
and lay a tax on the public; he has written a book of dreams on Steam — 
carriages, Boats etc. without showing how to make or put either in Suc- 
cessful! operation. And then modestly says if anyone renders such inven- 
tions usefull they must * * * him — ^these are pretensions on a great 
scale — Hitherto however all the Steam Boats which are in operation have 
grown out of Mr. Fulton's Success, and in all their escential parts which 
constitute their success are piracies of his invention, or constructed under 
his licence. To Produce the first Usefull Steam Boat it required the for- 
tunate circumstances of Adequate genius and Capital in the same person 
or persons, he and Mr. Livingston had both and they persevered to suc- 
cess — had they not done so it is a fair inferance that there would not now 
be a usefull Steam Boat in America or elsewhere. Away then with your 
Ephemeral pretenders, abortive experiments and imaginations never 
proved or practiced; give Livingston and Fulton the merit and reward 
which to them is due. This noble invention is among the highest honors 
and Blessings of the Nation. Since their Success a Steam Boat has been 
commenced to run from Quebeck to Montreal, one Runs on Lake Cham- 
plain to Skeensborough in state of New York. The celebrated boats of 
Livingston and Fulton Run from Albany to New York — The Steam 
Boat of Mr. John Livingston under the patent of Livingston and Fulton 
runs from New York to Brunswick N. J. — the boat on the Delaware, 
also under the patent of Livingston and Fulton runs from Trenton to 
Phila. Boats also under their patent and Grants are now Building to 
carry on the line from Philadelphia to Baltimore. Mr. Fulton is build- 
ing two Boats to continue the line from Washington to Potowmack 
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Creek and from Richmond to Norfolk — and others are in contemplation 
through the rivers and Bays to Camden and St. Marie's. Boats are to 
be Built to run from Pittsburg to Louisville, and two are building by Mr. 
Fulton to run on the Mississippi from Louisville to New Orleans — one is 
to be built to Navigate the Red River from the Mississippi to Nache- 
doches on the way to Mexico. So that the prospect is that in three 
years from this date there will be Steam Boat Communication from Que- 
beck to St. Maries. Say the number of miles will w^ith not more than 

number miles land carriage, and from Quebeck to Mexico by the 

way of Pittsburg say the miles with not be more than miles of 

land carriage — thus my countrymen are enterprices worthy of a great 
nation the result of the virtuous labours of Livingston and Fulton; 
where there is the honest heart, the individual proud of his country's fame 
who would deprive them of their honour and reward? 



ROBERT FULTON AND THE " CLERMONT." 

There was no mention of the sailing of Fulton's steamboat in the 
Evening Post a hundred years ago Saturday — ^the day on which the first 
steamboat made her first trip. The six columns of news in the four-page 
paper were taken up almost entirely with accounts of debates in the British 
Parliament and the operations of Napoleon's army in Prussia. The 
nearest approach to local, or even national " news," was an editorial on 
the condition of Broadway, containing the news that after a rain vehicles 
sank into it as far as their axles. 

Nor was there any mention of the trip on the succeeding days of the 
Clermont's absence from the city. Finally, the day after her safe return, 
there was reprinted in the Evening Post of Saturday, August 22, a letter 
written by Fulton himself to the American Citizen. The letter follows: 



N. Y., Aug. 20 (21), 1807. 

To the Editor of the American Citizen; 

Sir: I arrived this afternoon at four o'clock in the steamboat 
from Albany. As the success of my experiment gives the great hope 
that such boats may be rendered of much importance to my country, 
to prevent erroneous opinions, and give some satisfaction to the 
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friends of useful improvements, you will have the goodness to pub- 
lish the following statement of facts: 

I left New York on Monday (Aug. 17) at one o'clock, and 
arrived at Clermont, the seat of Chancellor Livingston, at one o'clock 
on Tuesday, time 24 hours, distance no miles; on Wednesday I de- 
parted from the chancellor's at 9 in the morning, and arrived at 
Albany at 5 in the afternoon, distance 40 miles, time 8 hours. The 
sum of this is 150 miles in 32 hours, equal near 5 miles an hour. 



Robert Fulton. 



Evening Post, N. Y. 



ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 

LETTER OF GENERAL WAYNE TO GOVERNOR MARTIN, OF GEORGIA 

(Written while Wayne was hemming in the Britith at Savannah. Probably one of the 
earliest instances in our history of the use of the phrase " useless mouths," since made familiar 
by the siege of Paris in 1871.) 

Headquarters Ebenezer, (Ga.) 

26th March, 1782. 
Dear Sir : 

I have been duly honored by your favors of the 14th & i6th insts. 
with the enclosures, — the Enemy possess every inclination to form an 
Alliance with the Savages, who they indulge in every excess of dissapa- 
tion, & endeavour to excell them in wanton acts of cruelty, by which 
means they expect to ingratiate themselves into their favor; as a speci- 
men of their progress in barbarism & in humanity — take the following 
fact. 

On receiving intelligence that the Enemy were on the point of 
moving out in force, I determined to more than meet them, and to avail 
myself of circumstances and position, from a conviction that, altho' our 
numbers were not so great as I could wish, yet we were not to be dis- 
graced, and that if we could possibly produce disorder in their ranks 
the enemy would have no reason to triumph from the encounter. Our 
advance guard fell in with a party of their Dragoons three miles from 
Savannah, who they immediately charged and drove into the lines, and 
then sounded a charge within the influence of their batteries. This 
temerity in the Officer drew the Enemy out in force and in falling back 
before them one of his Dragoons was killed. However as soon as they 
discovered that the advance were supported they retired into their works, 
bearing off the scalp of the Dragoon with which they paraded the 
streets of Savannah, accompanied by the Lieut. Governor and other 
British officers, who gave an entertainment to the Indians and had a 
dance on the occasion — ^nor did their barbarity rest here. They mangled 
and disfigured the dead body in a manner that none but wretches inured 
in acts of cruelty could possibly be capable of, and ordered it to remain 
unburied. But the Ethiopians, more humanized, stole it away & dc- 
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posited it in the ground, for the commission of which " crime " a reward 
of five Guineas is offered for the discovery of any person or persons 
concerned in that act of humanity. 

However it is a maxim in law — " that altho' justice may sleep, it 
will never die." We have taken a Chickasaw chief & expect by this 
time that all his party are either killed or prisoners — be that as it may, 
the chief, with a few British officers, will eventually be sacrificed to the 
manes of that brave unfortunate Dragoon — ^unless the Commandant rep- 
robates this act of Cruelty and dismisses the Savages. We want your 
riflemen to assist us. The time of service of the worthy Militia now 
here is about expiring — they will naturally go home, relieved or not — 
indeed they require some respite from duty & fatigue which they have 
gone thro' with a chearfulness & fortitude becoming the virtuous Citi- 
zens of America. 

I have already given my opinion very decidedly upon the absolute 
necessity & good policy of Immediately raising your quota of troops for 
the war — if in the Interim you find that Volunteer Corps are expedient, 
they must act on foot, — forage is so difficult to be procured, that an 
additional body of horse in place of being a service would injure us. 
I have the highest opinion of Colo. McCoy & Capt. Carr, & doubt not 
were they at the head of a Corps properly organized & appointed, we 
should derive essential benefit from their exertions — ^but they must act 
as Infantry. 

I feel very sensibly for the situation & distresses of the inhabitants 
of Georgia — but unless we receive immediate & more effectual Support, 
their suffering will still be greater, — at present a spirit of exertion may 
rescue them from tyranny & Oppression, — supiness will be attended with 
inevitable ruin. I sincerely wish to see you here — till when & ever be- 
lieve me with much Esteem, 

Your Honor's most Obt. 
& very 

Humble Sevt. 
Anthony Wayne. 

P. S. I would beg leave to suggest the expediency of retaining all 
the Women and Children belonging to the Tories, as a pledge for 
security against the depredations of the Indians etc. — on the contrary 
if you send them all into Savannah, may it not be an inducement, & 
afford an opening to let loose the Savages upon your frontiers? But if 
you have no apprehensions of danger from that quarter, I wish them 
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to be embarrassed & encumbered as much as possible with useless mouths. 
From his peculiar situation, I beg leave to recommend his case to 
My only concern \% therefore for the helpless women and Children, be- 
longing to the Virtuous citizens of Georgia. 

The Honorable 
Gov. Martin. 



LETTER OF GENERAL GREENE TO THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS (ELIAS 

BOUDINOT) 

This letter is endorsed with the words : " In favour of Kosciuszko '* in a handwriting 
that strikingly resembles that of Washington. (It is a historical fact that almost the last 
of Washington's official acts was to intercede with Congress in favor of Kosciuszko). 

Head Quarters, 

Charlestown (S. C.),July lo, 1783. 
Sir": 

Col. Kosciuzko who has been our Chief Engineer in the Southern 
department and with the Northern Army at the taking Burgoyne, 
and whose zeal and activity have been equaled by few and exceeded by 
none, has it in contemplation to return to Europe. To enable him to 
do this and bring his affairs with the public to a close in this Country 
he wishes to have such pay and emoluments as he is entitled to from the 
rank he holds in the Army and the services he has performed for the 
accomplishing of our independence put upon such a footing as to enable 
him to reduce it all to ready money. 

From his peculiar situation, I beg leave to recommend his case to 
Congress; and if the thing be practicable, that the Financier * be desired 
to settle and accommodate the matter with him. My friendship for 
the Col. must apologize for the singularity of this recommendation. My 
feelings are warmly interested in his favor; but I presume not to judge 
of the difficulties attending the business. 

I have the honour to be 
with the greatest respect 
Your Excellency's 

Most obed't 

humble servt, 
Nath. Greene- 
President of Congress. 

• Robert Morris. 
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GENERAL ANTHONY WAYJ^E NEEDS A FURLOUGH 

Camp at the Gulf ^ 19th Deer. 1777. 
Dear Sir: — 

After strugling with a Stub'ron cold for near two Months and a pain 
in my breast Occasioned by a fall at Germantown where my horse was 
shot under me — the Caitiff has taken post in my Lungs and throat — and 
unless I am permitted to change my Ground I dread the Consequences — 
I have not Interest Sufficient with his Excellency to Obtain leave of 
Absence long enought to effect a Radical cure — ^my physicians advise me 
to go to some Inland town or place where I can be properly Attended and 
procure a Suitable Regimen — I have now been on Constant duty for 23 
Month Sixteen of which I served in Canada and Ticonderoga the Re- 
mainder with his Excellency during which period I have never had One 
single moment respite my private Interest is in a suffering Condition all 
the Accts of Money's Reed, and Expenditures since I entered the sepvicc 
remain unsettled — so that if any misfortune should happen me there is 
no person who could Liquidate them — ^These Considerations together 
with my state of Health Induces me to request you to lay my case before 
Congress and endeavour to Obtain leave of Absence for me for five or Six 
Weeks, I am Confident that when they Reflect on the length of time I 
have served them together with the hard duty I have underwent they 
will not hesitate to grant me this Indulgence it being the first I ever 
asked. 

I am happy to hear that my Daughter has blessed you with a Son — 
and that she is likely to Assist in forming his young mind and placing 
him in the bright path to Honor Virtue freedom and Glory — from which 
I trust that neither he nor my little fellow will turn and altho' the track 
should be marked with their father's Blood. 

I wish you to forward the furlow I require with all possible dispatch. 
Interim I am your most 

Obt Huml Sert 

Anty Way.ne. 

1 Near Philadelphia 
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LETTER OF HENRY LAURENS TO GOVERNOR RICHARD CASWELL 

[Letter of Henry Laurens, President of Congress, to Governor Richard Caswell, of North 
Carolina, about the proposed monument to Gen. Nash.] 

York Town (Pa) 5 Nov., 1777. 
Sir: 

I had the honour of writing to your Excellency the ist. Inst, by the 
hand of Jacob Upp, who on his way to So. Carolina is to have a packet 
directed to you at Hallifax. Congress having taken under consideration 
the merits of many brave officers in the armies of the United States, were 
pleased to distinguish the name of the late Brigadier General Nash, who 
fell by a mortal wound received in the battle of German Town, & to 
vote the sum of five hundred Dollars for erecting a Monument to his 
Memory; I am directed to transmit the enclosed certified Resolve of the 
4th Inst. & to request Your Excellency to give the necessary orders for 
. . . in the most effective manner the views of Congress upon this 
occasion. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your Excellency's most obd't Serv't 

Henry Laurrns, 

Pres't of Congress. 
His Excellency Richard Caswell, Esq., 
No. Ca. 



LETTER OF GENERAL PUTNAM TO WILLIAM FLOYD 
(President of the Convention of the State of New York, Kingston.) 

Head Quarters Fishkill October 11, 1777 
Yours of the 9th instant came to hand this morning inclosing a 
Resolution of the Legislature of this State to impower the De. Comy. 
Gen. of Purchases to impress Wheet {sic) for the use of the Army, this 
Resolution so timely, and necessary, will lose all its force unless you pro- 
ceed to Appoint a Person to carry it into execution as their (sic) is no 
Depty. Com. General of Purchas (sic) in this or any other State East of 
Hudson River — ^those who have been appointed by Congress haveeng 
(sic) all refused. I should therefore think it Necessary for the Legislature 
to take the matter into their consideration and as soon as may be con- 
venient appoint a Person to execute the Resolve. There is no Money in 
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this department which will make it necessary to provide a fund for the 
Purpose or direct the person you appoint to give Rect. for the Whect (sic) 
to be paid for when Money shall arrive. 

Israel Putj^am, M. G. 



LETTER OF EDWARD ANTILL TO 



(He was later the engineer officer of Montgomery's force before Quebec, and sub- 
sequently Lieut.-Col. of Hazen's (the Canadian) regiment. He was captured by the British 
when Sullivan made his unsuccessful descent on Staten Island, and was not exchanged until 
1780. At the time the letter was written he must have been residing in Quebec, where he 
practiced law until the outbreak of the Revolution. Refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
to the King, he was obliged to leave the city, and joined Montgomery, whom he accompanied 
on his attack on the city during the eventful night of December 30, 1775. For a portrait 
of him, see the Editor's edition of Mr. Codman's Arnold's Expediti§n t§ Quebec.) 

Deer. loth, 1774. 
Sir: 

I received the affidavits by Mr. Teneyke and now Return them to 
you in order to be properly authenticated; the one sworn to by yourself, 
I keep, as that may do — the one by James Thompson is very exceptionable 
full of erasures & interlineations which ought not to be in any affidavits, 
much Less forreign ones as these must be looked upon so with regard 
to this Province — and neither that nor the one by Henry is properly 
certified by the Mayor. Lett that of Thompson's be drawn over again 
and it will not be amiss to add that they arc not Interested in the Event 
of the Suit. Lett them be sworn before the Mayor & lett him sign a 
certificate under his hand & the City Seal which annex to both the affi- 
davits fastened together, purporting that the annexed affidavits were taken 
before him by persons known of Good fame, etc. This Done, enclose 
them once more to me with any other additional proof you may have Since 
Collected, authenticated in the Same Manner. If you Send them by 
Post pay the postage or Direct them to Mr. J. Vanderheyden. 

I am Sir, your Hble. Servant, 

Edward Antill. 



/ 



THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE 
CHAPTER XXXVI 

GILFILLAN AND SYBRANDT SET OUT ON A LONG JOURNEY 

GILFILLAN in the mean time had an interview with the govemory 
-who informed him that a packet had just arrived from England 
with despatches apprizing him war had been declared between that 
country and France, and directing him to make immediate preparations 
to defend the frontier against the inroads of the French and Indians. 

** It is necessary to notify the commanding officer at Ticonderoga 
with the least possible delay, and that the bearer of the message be ac- 
quainted with my views on the subject. I have selected you for that pur- 
pose. When can you be ready, colonel?" 

** To-morrow morning, at eight o'clock." 

" That won't do ; you must be ready to-day ; a vessel is waiting for 
you." 

** Impossible, sir," exclaimed GilfiUan, abruptly, remembering his 
engagement with Sybrandt. 

" How ? impossible ! why, what can prevent you ? you are a single 
man, and a soldier should be ready at a moment's warning." 

" But, your excellency, I have an engagement which I cannot violate.'* 

"With a lady?" 

" No, a gentleman." 

** Well, I will make your excuses; so be ready in three hours." 

** Impossible," cried GilfiUan again. 

His excellency looked offended. 

" Colonel GilfiUan," said he, ** I cannot conceive any engagement 
possible which can excuse a soldier from the performance of his duty 
to his country." 

367 
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" An affair of honour, sir? " 

" No, not even an affair of honour, colonel. Your first duty is to 
your country; she has bought your services by 'bestowing honours on you, 
and you have no right to throw away a life which belongs to her. To 
whom are you pledged? " 

" To Mr. Westbrook, sir." 

"Whew!" ejaculated his excellency; "I understand the business 
now. But you shall place your honour in my hands, and I pledge you 
mine to make such explanations as shall save you harmless. Go, and be 
ready." 

Gilfillan still lingered. ** Colonel GilfiUan," said the governor, 
firmly, " either obey my orders or deliver me your sword. My business 
is pressing; yours may be deferred to another day; and I again pledge my- 
self that your honour shall suffer no stain." 

Gilfillan reflected a moment, and coldly replied, ** I will be ready in 
one hour." 

" Go then, and make what preparations you can, and be here within 
that time. I will finish your despatches." 

Gilfillan returned to his lodgings, and the first thing he did was to 
send the following note: 

TO SYBRANDT WESTBROOK, ESQ. 

Sir, 

You will soon hear that war is declared between the cock and 
the lion; and this is to inform you that his excellency has ordered me 
with despatches to the frontier. I must depart in an hour; consequently 
the settlement of our little private affair must lie over for the present. 
But there is a time for all things, and we must wait with patience. When 
you can wait no longer, you will find me, probably somewhere about Lake 
George or Ticonderoga. You know the motto of my family is " Ready, 
aye ready." Adieu for the present. 

B. F. M. Gilfillan. 

His next step was to stride away to the mansion of Mr. Aubineau, 
for the purpose of bidding farewell to Catalina whom he surprised in a 
deep revery, waiting the return of Sybrandt. 
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^^ Colonel Gilfiilan," said she, haughtily, and in displeasure at being 
thus interrupted, ** I neither wished nor expected this visit." 

" Do not be angry, madam ; I come to bid you a long farewell. The 
calumet is buried, the tomahawk is dug up, and the two old bruisers are 
going to have another set-to." 

" Explain yourself, colonel." 

" War, bloody war, madam. I set out in one hour for the frontier, 
and heaven only knows whether you will see poor Gilfiilan again. Give 
him some hope ; something to live upon when he is starving in the wilder- 
ness; some little remembrance to cheer him if he lives, or to hug to his 
heart when dying." 

" I cannot hear such language. Colonel Gilfiilan. Listen to me 
seriously, for I am going to speak seriously. I have been vain, silly and 
unreflecting in suffering, as I have done, your attentions, flighty and half- 
jest as they seemed. I never thought you in earnest." 

" Not in earnest I heavenly powers I have not my eyes, my tongue, 
my actions, my heart, a thousand times proved the sincerity of my passion. 
I loved you the first minute I saw you and I shall love you the last mo- 
ment I see the light of day." 

" I am sorry for it." 

" Sorry for it I sorry that a warm-hearted and, I will add, a gen- 
erous, honorable soldier casts his heart at your feet, lives in your smiles, 
and holds his life at a pin's fee, when he dreams he can lay it down in 
your service? Upon my soul, madam, I can't for the soul of me see any 
cause for sorrow in that." 

** I would not be the cause of misery to any human being." 

" Ah ! that's just what I love to hear you say. Then you will — ^you 
will be the cause of happiness to your poor servant? " 

" I cannot in the way you wish." 

** No ! and why not, jewel of the world? " 

" I cannot return your affections." 

" Faith, madam and that is the last thing I wiA. I don't want you 
to return my affections, only just to give me your own in exchange." 
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" My affections are not in my power." 

** You puzzle me, angel of obscurity. Upon my scuil, if we haven't 
power over our affections, I don't know what else we can command. I 
should as soon doubt my power to command a corporal's guard as my 
own heart.'* 

" In one word, Colonel Gilfillan, I am engaged to another." 

" O, that's only your hand." 

" My heart went with it, sir." 

" Yes, but you took it back again? " 

" No, sir, I gave it to Mr. Westbrook, and for ever." 

"The man with the snuff-coloured breeches! — ^what is this world 
coming to? " thought Colonel Gilfillan. Then, overpowered by the gen- 
uine ardour of a brave and enterprising Milesian, he poured forth a flood 
of passionate eloquence. He besought her to love him, to marry him, 
to run away with him, to pity him, and finally to kill him on the spot. 
He fell on his knees, and there remained in spite of all her entreaties and 
commands. She was offended — what woman would not have been? She 
pitied him — what woman would not have done so ? He seized her hands, 
and kissed them from right to left in a transport of impetuosity, and was 
gradually working himself up into a forgetfulness of all created things, 
except himself and his mistress, when he was awakened by the apparition 
of a man in a snuff-coloured suit just withinside the door. He started 
on his feet chock full of blood, murder, and love. 

" I beg pardon," exclaimed the snuff-coloured apparition. " I beg 
pardon for my accidental intrusion. Don't let me interrupt you, colonel," 
and straightway it disappeared. 

Catalina started on her feet. " Leave me, sir," cried she, with angry 
vehemence. " Leave me this very instant, sir. You have destroyed my 
happiness forever; " and she burst into a passion of tears. 

The generous soul of Gilfillan was moved with this appearance of 
strong agony. " If," thought he, " she really loves this snuff-coloured 
man, I am the last person to disturb a mutual affection. Faith, I see it's 
all over with me; and now for the tomahawk and scalping knife. By my 
soul, I feel just now as if I could drink the blood of a Christian; as to 
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your copper-coloured Pagans, by the glory of my ancestors I'll pepper 
them." 

At the conclusion of these wise reflections, he advanced towards 
Catalina, who retired with evident symptoms of fear and aversion. 

" Miss Vancour," said GilfiUan, with solemnity, " do you really love 
this snuff-coloured gentleman?" 

** I do — I have reason to love him ; he twice saved my life." 

** Then upon my soul, madam, I am sorry for what I have done, and 
ask your pardon." 

He was proceeding to repeat the petition on his knees, when Catalina 
exclaimed with precipitation, " 1 for Heaven's sake, no more of that I " 

" Well then, madam, be assured that all that man can do to undo 
the harm I have done I will do — and so farewell — ^may you be ten thou- 
sand times happier than I should have been had you preferred me, and 
that's altogether impossible." So saying, he bowed with proud humility, 
leaving Catalina in that state of misery which combines the agony of the 
heart with the feeling of self-condemnation. " Had not my vanity tempted 
me to encourage this man," thought she, *' I should have been spared the 
mortification of this present moment, the wretchedness I see in the future. 
The fault is all my own — would that the punishment might be so too ; but 
I have wounded two generous, noble hearts." 

On the departure of GilfiUan, Sybrandt in a state of desperation 
forced himself into the presence of our heroine, with a magnanimous reso- 
lution of relinquishing his claims, and declaring her free to marry whom 
she pleased. She received him with deep humility, from whence all the 
pride of woman was banished. She attempted a faltering explanation. 

" Sybrandt " — said she — " Sybrandt — I — I have something to say 
to you — I " 

" It is unnecessary; I know it all," replied he, proudly interrupting 
her. ** Farewell, Catalina — ^you are free ! " 

A few hours after he was on his way to Albany. GilfiUan's note 
had apprised him of the necessary postponement of their meeting, and he 
hoped to overtake him at Albany, and there frankly relinquish all claim 
to Catalina. It was a hard struggle between revenge and a nobler feeling. 
Colonel GilfiUan, however, kept the start of him, and some time elapsed 
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before they met again. Sybrandt returned home and buried his secret 
in his own bosom. When questioned by Colonel or Madam Vancour on 
the subject of Catalina, he answered sometimes with embarrassment, 
sometimes with negligence. They suspected something disagreeable had 
occurred, yet could not tell what. But public events soon occurred which 
occupied the almost exclusive attention of Colonel Vancour and his family. 
Rumours of wars, of burnings and massacres on the frontier, coming 
nearer and nearer every day, brought the sense of danger home to the very 
bosoms of the people of Albany and of the flats. Rural quiet was banished 
from the firesides of the peaceful Dutchmen ; rural occupations ceased in 
the fruitful fields, and Ceres and Cupid and all their train of harvests, 
flowers, fruits, sighs, smiles, hopes, wishes, promises, and deceits, gave 
place to gloomy anticipations of blood and massacre. Even little Ariel 
lost his vivacity at times, and no longer talked of ringing the pigs' noses. 
He took down his rusty musket, and polished it as bright as silver. He 
employed himself in running bullets and other warlike preparations, and 
even meditated joining the army at Ticonderoga. " D — ^n it, Sybrandt,'* 
he would say, " suppose you and I make a campaign, hey? " 



James K. Paulding. 



(To be continued.) 
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